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FALL TERM 

September 21, Saturday, through September 24, Tuesday: New Students 
Program 

September 24, Tuesday: Registration 

September 25, Wednesday: Classes begin 

November 28, Thursday, through December 1, Sunday: Thanksgiving Recess 

December 5, Thursday: Classes end 

December 6, Friday (afternoon) and December 7, Saturday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 

December 9, Monday, through December 12, Thursday: Final Examinations 


WINTER TERM 

January 6, Monday (1:00 p.m.): Registration: 

January 7, Tuesday: Classes begin 

March 7, Friday (afternoon) and March 8, Saturday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 

March 17, Monday: Classes end 

March 19, Wednesday, through March 22, Saturday: Final Examinations 


SPRING TERM 

March 31, Monday (1:00 p.m.): Registration 

April 1, Tuesday: Classes begin 

May 30, Friday (afternoon) and May 31, Saturday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 

June 5, Thursday: Classes end 

June 7, Saturday, through June 10, Tuesday: Final Examinations 

June 14, Saturday: Commencement 


SUMMER TERM 1975 

June 23, Monday: Registration 

June 23, Monday (1:00 p.m.): Classes begin 

July 25, Friday: End of First Five-Week Term 

July 28, Monday: Classes begin for Second Five-Week Term 
August 29, Friday: End of Long Term and Second Five-Week Term 


CLASS PERIODS 


8:00- 8:55 am. 
9:00- 9:55 am. 
10:00- 10:55 am. 
10:00 - 12:00 noon 
10:00 - 12:00 noon 
11:00- 12:00 noon 


1:00- 1:55 p.m. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. 
3:00- 6:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 10:00 p.m. 


9:00 - 12:00 noon 


Monday through Friday 

Monday through Friday 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
Monday, Thursday 

Tuesday, Friday 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
Monday through Friday 

Any day, Monday through Friday 
Any day, Monday through Friday 
Any day, Monday through Friday 
Saturday 


The afternoon periods from 2:00 o'clock, as well as the evening and Saturday hours, 
provide for flexibility in that a class may be scheduled for a full three hours or a portion 
thereof on a particular day and may meet more than a single day in the week. The exact 
meeting time of a class is to be found with the course description. 

Wednesdays from 10:00 to 12:00 are kept free from classes and held open for 
Convocations and meetings of the Faculty and committees. 

The following abbreviations are used in designating meeting days: 


M = -Monday 

T - Tuesday 
W _~ -Wednesday 
Th = - Thursday 
F - Friday 

S - Saturday 


Occidental College seeks to provide an education of high quality in the best 

tradition of the liberal arts, emphasizing thorough competence in a chosen field of T i) ip 

study together with a broad understanding of man’s historical and cultural heritage, 

and the relationships among fields of knowledge. CO [_ 
Students and faculty at Occidental are engaged in an intellectual partnership in 

which student initiative and responsibility are encouraged. To an unusual degree, 

students may participate in the construction of their own educational programs. 

Independent study and interdepartmental programs are encouraged. IT S 


Diversity is a key to the Occidental experience. The students represent varied 
intellectual interests, socioeconomic backgrounds, ethnic groups, religious beliefs, 


and social and political convictions. This diversity finds its expression not only in 

the variety of academic programs and options open to the student, but also through 

the entire range of student organizations and enterprises, and college cultural 

events, visiting lecturers, and forums, all of which taken together comprise the POSE 
many facets of life in an invigorating academic community. 

The College is committed to a philosophy of total education. Intellectual 
Capability is a dominant component, but is conceived of as one dimension in a 
process which includes and stresses personal, ethical, social, and political growth 
toward maturation as well. The high percentage of students in residence at the 
College works toward the achievement of this objective. 

The successful Occidental student is a self-motivated person of independent 
mind and intellectual competence, whose judgments are based upon respect for 
evidence, ideas, and a deep concern for values, both private and public. He is alert 
to the possibilities of betterment, in himself, his college, and his society. Above all, 


he is one who realizes that no education is terminal, that he is in college to learn 
how to learn, so that he may carry on his own education for the rest of his life. 
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Occidental College is a coeducational college of liberal arts, founded in 1887 by a 
group of Presbyterian ministers and laymen. Although completely independent in 
governnce since 1910, the College continues to be related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The College is governed by an independent and 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. 

The first baccalaureate degree was conferred in 1893, and graduate instruction 
leading to the Master of Arts degree in selected fields was inaugurated in 1922. 
From 1958 to 1973 the College also conducted a doctoral program in Anglo- 
American Literature and Comparative Literature. By authority of the California State 
Department of Education, Occidental recommends candidates for the elementary, 
secondary, and community college teaching credentials. 

The academic standards at Occidental have long been recognized. In 1918 the 
College was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American 
Universities. The Delta of California Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was established at 
Occidental in 1926. The College is fully accredited by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges, and holds membership in a number of regional and national 
organizations in the field of higher education. 

Occidental graduates have received some of the nation’s most distinguished 
awards for graduate study, including Rhodes and Marshall Scholarships, Danforth, 
Fulbright, National Science Foundation, Rockefeller Brothers, Root-Tilden, Rotary 
International, and Woodrow Wilson National Fellowships. Occidental is one of a 
select number of colleges and universities invited annually by the Thomas J. 
Watson Foundation to nominate seniors for fellowships for postgraduate 
independent study and travel abroad; and the College is one of sixty institutions 
invited by The Henry Luce Foundation, Inc., to participate, on a rotating basis, in 
nominating seniors or recent graduates for competition as Luce Scholars for study, 
work, and travel in East Asia 

In addition to the recognition accorded its graduates, Occidental College has 
received national recognition through major grants in recent years from the 
Research Corporation, the George F. Baker Trust, and the Rockefeller, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Andrew W. Mellon, James Irvine, and other foundations. These grants have 
provided substantial support for special programs in the area of humanities and the 
sciences and for scholarship assistance to students. 

The College has since 1914 occupied its present campus of one hundred and 
twenty acres in a residential section of northeast Los Angeles, six miles from the 
City Hall and midway between Pasadena and Hollywood. While its address is that 
of a metropolis, with the cultural and business opportunities that the city provides, 
the Occidental campus is not urban. It lies on the slope of a low range of hills, with 
the buildings and landscaping designed to take full advantage of the hillside 
location. The present plant, costing approximately $20,000,000, comprises thirty- 
three major buildings, including eleven residence halls which provide on-campus 
housing for approximately seventy percent of the student body. 

Occidental College has the confidence and support of many persons, 
corporations, foundations, church groups, and other organizations. This variety of 
support yields strength, independence, and freedom, and enables the College to 
realize its objectives as an educational institution. 


The Presidents of Occidental College since its founding have been: 


Rev. Samuel H. Weller, A.M., D.D. ...cccccccccccsssssee: hana bles adh 6 Ae th A oe eR on 1887-1891 
RCT VEC EERYON TCH PLIES) eee 1891-1894 
SRS PRs ONCE ALIA el eseeenes 1894-1896 
moerneawyorarknl, AM, DD.) 1896-1897 
BRAY PEON VEISWOTUT, DO ei secesecleer reese porsneerynmnereunspsenetorenecceiescine 1897-1905 
Rev. William Stewart Young, D.D., LL.D. (Acting Presicert) cscsescsecsues 1905-1906 
STE) So ROSY 2 id WR BU 8 Re ca LO 1906-1916 
Thomas Gregory Burt, Ph.D. (Acting PresiGent) ocecessascsascssscsssseseseeesesenes 1916-1917 
Peemmev eis: (Celt (tas! og eee ae ee ee 1917-1920 
Thomas Gregory Burt, PA.D. (Acting PreSiGemt) eeessscsssscsssssssseeseaseeseseeee 1920-1921 
Bemoeeperd B.0.0.02LEDILHD: cua 1921-1946 
Robert G. Cleland, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D, L.H.D. 
(Acting President) First Sermester  ...sccssscssscsessssssessscsersserstersesensetinsstenesesneeseres 1927-1928 
Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D. (Acting Presicent) cceesssssssscssusssuessssessesessasessesessenesse 1945-1946 
Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL-D, Sc.D. LIH.D., C.B.E. (HOM) csecssssssssssnssssssnetneeen 1946-1965 
emerree Seat tte bs Lee. yc eee 1965- 


For a history of the College, see Andrew F. Rolle, Occidental College: The First 
Seventy-Five Years (1962). 
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ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL T iol f- 
ARTHUR G. COONS ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, named by the Board of 


Trustees in honor of the College’s President from 1946 to 1965, was financed by C A Ni > 
the gifts of alumni, friends, corporations, and foundations. In the building are located 

the administrative offices, the Board room, and the Computer and Data Processing 

Center. Erected 1968. U S 


THE MARY NORTON CLAPP LIBRARY is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton in 
memory of her daughter, Mrs. E.P. Clapp. The original structure of stacks and 
reading, reference, periodical, and seminar rooms was doubled in 1955, at which 
time a Fine Book Room was equipped and furnished as a memorial to Carl F. 
Braun through gifts from the Braun family. A four-story major addition in 1970 
provides additional shelving space, reading rooms, an audio-visual study center, 
and special collections area Erected 1924; first addition, 1955; second addition, 
1970. 


THE MARGARET BROWN HERRICK MEMORIAL CHAPEL was made possible 
by a bequest of the late John Pierce Herrick in memory of his wife. This building 
provides for a Chapel accommodating five hundred, with the Mildred Miles Crew 
Memorial Organ, a three-manual Schlicker instrument; a fellowship hall, seminar 
and reading room, and office accommodations for the Chaplain. Erected 1964. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected by Charles 
H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, seating one 
thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for 
drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech 
Departments. The foyer provides an area for current art exhibitions under the 
direction of the Department of Art. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mrs. 
Euclid W. McBride, ’19 and her husband. Erected 1938. 


THE REMSEN BIRD HILLSIDE THEATER, named by the Board of Trustees in 
honor of the College’s President from 1921 to 1946, is the gift of the Eagle Rock 
community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. William Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and 
other friends of the College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
and a circular orchestra pit approached by a stepped ramp. The theater has a 
seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque 
location and remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION, named for a trustee of the College, 
serves as a center for the social life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda 
fountain, and lounges, one of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. 
Pipal, for many years Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also 
contains student body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the office of 
the Purchasing Agent, the Plant offices, and the central heating plant. In 1953 and 
1954, certain improvements of the private dining room and the reception lounge 
were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Braun and the C.F. Braun 
Co. Erected 1928; enlarged 1956. 
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House. Through the generosity of the Carl F. Braun Trust this building was 
remodeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. Erected 1922. 


CA Mi f HELEN G. EMMONS MEMORIAL is the gift of G.E. Emmons in memory of his 


U S wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor illness. Erected 


T - E THE FACULTY CLUB occupies a building originally designed as the President's 


1936. 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


JOHNSON HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
generous benefactors of the College. In Johnson Hall are located faculty offices, 
classrooms, a lecture hall seating three hundred known as Alumni Auditorium, a 
forty-five position Language Laboratory, and instructional television facilities. 


iy Erected 1974. 
Le WA 


JAMES SWAN HALL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, built by Mrs. 
<a) fot NN | Frances B. Swan as a tribute to her husband, provides seminar rooms and faculty 
1d | \ offices. Erected 1914. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


THE KENNETH T. NORRIS HALL OF SCIENCE, containing THE EARLE M. 
JORGENSEN LABORATORIES in Biology and Chemistry and the SAMUEL B. 
MOSHER SCIENCE LECTURE HALLS, recognizes the vision and the generosity 
of these members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and the generosity of 
the Carl F. Braun Trust. This building includes an auditorium seating two hundred 
twenty-five, two lecture rooms, laboratories and offices for the departments of 
Biology and Chemistry. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Collection of Natural 
Science is housed in Norris Hall of Science. Erected 1960. 


Zh | 


nae 


piree \ FOWLER HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena by his 
VV KN 


sitll ¥ XY) 


AEST amy a i ~ae auantits nS daughter and granddaughter, provides classrooms, laboratories, and offices for 
several departments. A subcritical reactor and associated measuring equipment 
installed in this building under a grant from the Atomic Energy Commission in 1959 
provides exceptional facilities for the study of all aspects of nuclear physics at the 
undergraduate level. The Edward Hayes Morse Collection of Astronomical 
Instruments and the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection are located in Fowler 


Hall. Erected 1974. 
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THE ROBERT T. MOORE LABORATORY OF ZOOLOGY is the gift of Dr. Robert 
T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, Maine, as 
Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building contains the Robert T. 
Moore Collection of seventy thousand specimens of birds and mammals and has 
Classroom and research facilities. An addition provides a teaching laboratory and 
facilities for live birds and a sea water system and aquarium room for marine 
vertebrate zoology. Erected 1951; enlarged 1969. 


FINE ARTS 


THE WILLIS H. BOOTH MUSIC-SPEECH CENTER consists of a one-story 
building, with practice rooms and the Helen and Remsen Bird Studio, containing the 
Georgina Milligan Skjeie Memorial Organ; and a two-level structure providing 
departmental offices, the Douglas Wright, Jr. Memorial Room (for choral music) 
with Kilgen organ, the Dorothy Buffum Chandler Instrumental Rehearsal and Music 
Classroom, Playmill, teaching studios, music library and listening booths, practice 
and seminar rooms. Both structures are the gifts of many alumni and friends of the 
College. Original structure erected 1929; two-level structure, 1960. 


THE DRAMA WORKSHOP, a one-story building located on the west side of the 
Hillside Theater, provides classrooms and workshop areas for the performing arts. 
Erected in 1965. 


THE ART BUILDING, south of the Library, makes available three studios, one 
classroom, a work room, and office space for the Art Department. Erected 1955. 


THE ART STUDIO, formerly the Women’s Gymnasium, provides additional 
facilities for the Department of Art, including studios for sculpture, graphics, and 
advanced work in comprehensive projects. Erected 1922; remodeled 1965. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south of 
Patterson Stadium, provides a dance studio, classrooms, and offices for the 
Department of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the 
Associated Students. Erected 1926; enlarged 1965. 


THE E. S. FIELD MEMORIAL BUILDING surrounds the open-air steam-heated 
TAYLOR SWIMMING POOL. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 
Mr. E.S. Field, an early president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 


THE FRANK NEILL RUSH GYMNASIUM, named in honor of a distinguished 
athlete and alumnus ('09); member of the Board of Trustees since 1926 and its 
Chairman 1947-51 and 1956-57; provides a basketball pavilion, with dressing and 
locker facilities. It has a seating capacity of eighteen hundred. Erected 1965. 


THE W.C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor of a 
friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, track, 
and other facilities for physical education and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 


THE BILL ANDERSON BASEBALL FIELD, named in honor of a member of the 
faculty and Director of Athletics upon his retirement, is located to the north and 
east of Stewart-Cleland Hall. Established 1955. 
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THE PAUL SPENCER BASEBALL FIELD HOUSE, a gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, is 
located on Anderson Field to accommodate Varsity, Freshman, and visiting ; 


baseball teams. Erected 1958. 


There are six TENNIS COURTS on the campus, three of which are the gift of CA Mi P 
Alphonzo E. Bell, 95, and one the gift of A.C. Way. U S 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


BELL-YOUNG HALL, named in memory of two families of great significance in the 
life of the College, recognizes especially James G. Bell, a founder; Alphonzo E. Bell, 
'95, onetime president of the Board of Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and 
Mrs. William Stewart Young, Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years 
the secretary of the Board of Trustees. This building honors also the members of 
these two families. It accommodates 107. Erected 1956. 


BRAUN HALL is named in memory of Carl F. Braun, a generous benefactor of the 
College. This hall, fully air-conditioned, accommodates 109. Erected 1962. 


CHILCOTT HALL is named in honor of Mr. and Mrs. E.R. Chilcott and the Chilcott 
family, benefactors of the College. This hall is integrated with Orr Hall and 
accommodates eighty-four. Erected 1959. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL was built in memory of the wife of Professor 
Pardee Erdman. It was made possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by college funds. 
Erdman Hall accommodates seventy. Erected 1927. 


HAINES HALL was built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr Haines, 
his wife. Originally built to accommodate seventy-three students, this building was 
enlarged to provide space for thirty-two additional students. Erected 1940; enlarged 
1954. 


ANNA CLUTE NEWCOMB HALL, a residence for 136, is named in recognition of 
Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and benefactor, who had great interest in the 
welfare of students and rendered many services to the College. Erected 1956. 


EILEEN NORRIS RESIDENCE HALLS are the first coeducational complex with 
two sections, one housing ninety-three men and the other housing sixty-two 
women, with communal facilities including a lounge, recreation room, library, and 
three seminar rooms. Student rooms are arranged in cluster groups of eight. The 
International and Language Center is located here. Named in honor of Mrs. 
Kenneth T. Norris in recognition of the gifts from her and her husband. Erected in 
1966. 


BERTHA HARTON ORR HALL was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his 
wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty-five. Erected 1925. 
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PAULEY HALL is named in memory of Elbert L. and Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition 
of the gifts of Edwin W. Pauley, ’23, and Mrs. Pauley. This hall accommodates 107. 
Erected 1959. 


STEWART-CLELAND HALL is named in honor of Milton and Mary W. Stewart, 
generous benefactors of the College for a long period of years; and Robert Glass 
Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL_D., Litt.D., historian, author, Professor of History, former Dean 
of the Faculty and Vice-President and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, 
the Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother, T. 
Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This building houses 144. 
Erected 1953. 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, named in honor of a generous patron of the College 
and a member of the Board of Trustees, provides room for fifty. Erected 1940. 


1599 CAMPUS ROAD has been a residence for fourteen women since 1971. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE, located adjacent to the Hillside Theater, is of the 
California Monterey style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

Two other campus residences are available for administrative officers, one, of 
the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hillside location adjacent 
to the Hillside Theater, erected 1932; and one of contemporary style of 
architecture, occupying a site opposite the President's House, erected 1957. 


GROUNDS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
comprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and 
the college architects, with funds provided by Alphonzo E. Bell, ‘95. 


GATES: Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by ornamental 
gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue — William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue — Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue — Walter Van E. Thompson, ’96 and Mrs. Thompson. 


The Occidental College curriculum is organized under a Three Course-Three Term 
plan. Each student may take a maximum of three full courses and two fractional 
courses per term. 

The regular undergraduate program normally extends through four academic 
years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Eighteen departments offer one or more majors. In addition, there are 
interdepartmental majors in American Studies, Diplomacy and World Affairs, 
Geochemistry, and Geophysics, and interdepartmental programs in Area Studies 
(Asian, Hispanic / Latin American, and Soviet), Political and Social Behavior, and 
Urban Studies. 

Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. The degree of Master of Arts 
is offered in thirteen fields, and the Master of Arts in Teaching in seven fields. 
General policies have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but 
flexibility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the program 
of each graduate student to suit individual needs and interests. Graduate work may 
be directed toward research as a foundation for doctoral study, toward preparation 
for teaching, or toward attainment recognized by the degree of Master of Arts. 

In both undergraduate and graduate work, individual instructors are free to 
conduct their courses within the format and scheduling pattern best suited for the 
subject being taught. Some subjects, for example, have special sections taught in a 
foreign language, or are sectioned to provide unusual opportunities for particularly 
able students. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


There are a number of opportunities, as noted below, set forth in detail elsewhere 
in this bulletin, for flexibility within the pattern toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

A student may propose an Independent Pattern of Study in lieu of a major (page 
26). It is also possible to have a combined major involving more than one 
department. A combined major includes approved courses from two departments 
with a single comprehensive examination arranged and supervised by the 
chairman of one of the departments who has been selected as the student’s 
supervisor. There is provision for advanced placement and credit (page 38), 
independent study (page 45), credit by examination (page 39), courses to be taken 
on a Credit/No Credit basis without a letter grade (page 36), and for research 
projects under faculty guidance. 

The College Scholar Program (page 41) enables a selected number of students 
to develop their own plans of study, with no specific all-college requirements 
demanded after the freshman year, the spirit or essence of the requirements being 
met by regular courses, credit by examination, or independent study. International 
study programs (page 42) are available for those desiring study abroad at some 
period in their undergraduate years. 

Occidental College cooperates with Columbia University and with the California 
Institute of Technology in programs of engineering education (page 58), and with 
the California Institute of Technology in a student exchange arrangement whereby 
students from either institution each year may take one or more courses for credit 
at the other institution (page 47). 
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The most beautiful thing 
we can experience is the 
mysterious. It is the 

source of all true art and 


science. 


Albert Einstein 
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SUMMER TERM 


The summer term affords opportunities for a wide variety of learning experiences. 
Certain graduate and undergraduate courses given during the regular academic 
year are available during the summer term. These are supplemented by unique 
courses, workshops, and programs — both on and off campus — to meet specific 
interests. Excellent opportunities for independent study, student research, and 
tutorials are also provided during the summer term. 

Courses are available for both graduate and undergraduate students who are 
candidates for degrees and/or credentials and who wish to enrich or accelerate 
their programs or to make up course deficiencies; for teachers who are interested 
in professional advancement or who wish to renew their credentials; for adults who 
wish to elect courses for their own interest and enrichment; and for high school 
graduates who have been admitted to an accredited college or university. 

The summer term covers a period of ten weeks. Included within it are two 
separate five-week sessions. Students may register for the entire term or for one of 
the shorter sessions. Dates for 1975 are listed in the College Calendar on page 7. 
Detailed information concerning the summer term is available in a bulletin which 
may be obtained by writing to the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


Occidental operates under the Honor Spirit, a cherished tradition on the campus. 
Each student is placed on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic and 
extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest principles of personal 
integrity. This means that cheating in any phase of academic work or acts which 
would violate principles of personal integrity are violations of the Honor Spirit. As a 
part of responsible living, students are on their honor to safeguard these privileges 
not only for themselves but for other students as well. This tradition carries both 
privileges and responsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student 
self-discipline. . 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE U Ni D E b? 


Unless modified in individual cases by administrative action, or by participation in 
the College Scholar Program, the following requirements must be fulfilled by all ee A D 
students in order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: U AT a 
1. The completion of a minimum of thirty-five courses, exclusive of physical 
education activity courses. (See page 60 concerning fractional courses.) ST U DY 


2. The completion of general course requirements as follows: 
A. General Studies — a six-course sequence, to be taken by the end of the 
junior year. 
B. A Foreign Language — The requirement may be met by an examination of 
competence or by completion of three term courses, whichever comes first. 
This is to be completed in the freshman and sophomore years except in the 
case of those whose major requirements make necessary postponement to 
the junior year. 


Training is everything. The 
peach was once a bitter 
almond; cauliflower is 
nothing but cabbage with 
a college education. 

Mark Twain 


3. The completion of a major or an Independent Pattern of Study. A student may 
have only a major or an Independent Pattern of Study, but not both. A double major 
(two department majors) or a combined major (See page 21) is also possible. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in the senior year in the 
major subject or area of concentration, or in the case of those studying under an 
Independent Pattern of Study, as designed by the student’s advisory committee. 


5. The attainment of a C average or better for all courses undertaken at 
Occidental College and for the student’s entire course. 


6. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the comprehensive 
examination and work in progress in the final term, at least six weeks prior to 
graduation. 


The last eight courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree must be Occidental 
College courses. Transfer work is not acceptable for the year’s work prior to the 
completion of degree requirements. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commencement upon 
all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any time since the last 
Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Commencement honors, Cum Laude, Magna cum Laude, and Summa cum Laude, 
are awarded on the basis of the overall record of the student’s academic work and 
the quality of the comprehensive examination. 


U Ni D - PR DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 
Departmental Honors Programs are presently available in the Departments of 


A D Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English and Comparative Literature, History, 
Languages and Linguistics, Music, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology 
and Anthropology, and Speech and Drama. An Honors Program is offered also for 

U AT ‘aa students who choose the interdepartmental majors of American Studies or 


Diplomacy and World Affairs. The nature of these programs varies from department 

ST U DY to department. They may require an examination on a special reading list, an 
honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars and independent research 
projects, or any combination of these. Interested students should consult the 
chairman of the department concerned for details. Those pursuing an Independent 
Pattern of Study are eligible for Honors provided that the decision to grant Honors 
is by unanimous vote of the three faculty sponsors and that the student has a B + 
average in the Independent Pattern of Study courses. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more than one 
emphasis is offered within a department, is given below. Detailed information may 
be found under departmental announcements as indicated by page reference. 

A student may declare a major by the second term of the freshman year. He 
should declare it not later than the beginning of the junior year, and only under 
exceptional circumstances may he change his major after the beginning of the 
senior year. 

The minimum number of courses for a major is prescribed by the individual 
departments. The maximum number of courses that can be required by a 
department from within that department is twelve, but a student who wishes to do 
So is permitted to take more than the required number of courses in his major 
subject. It is ordinarily expected that not more than one-half of a student’s course 
work will be taken in his major department, nor will more than two courses per term 
be taken in any one department. 

Each department requires of its major students in the senior year a 
comprehensive examination, the evaluation of which becomes a part of each 
student’s permanent record. 

In general, a student who fails to attain a C average in introductory and 
intermediate courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 


a major. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Page Ref. 
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Emphasis may be directed toward Political Studies, Economic 

Studies, Cultural Studies, or Regional Studies (Asia, Latin America, 

Europe, Soviet Union, or Africa) 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS: 
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INTERINSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS: 
3/2 and 4/2 Combined Plan Programs in Liberal Arts and Engineering............. 58 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: 
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INDEPENDENT PATTERN OF STUDY 


In lieu of a major concentration, a student may propose an Independent Pattern of 
Study, a program which does not necessarily imply or require a specific 
concentration or a fixed distribution of courses among various fields. 

A student may declare an Independent Pattern of Study by the second term of 
the freshman year. He should declare it not later than the beginning of the junior 
year, and may not change the fundamental pattern after the beginning of the senior 
year, except in unusual circumstances. 

A student wishing to declare an Independent Pattern of Study must arrange for 
a committee of three members of the faculty, no more than two of whom are from 
the same department. These faculty members are to advise the student, approve 
his course of study each term, and design and administer the comprehensive 
examination. In the event of committee attrition, it is the joint responsibility of the 
student and the remaining members of the committee to arrange for a replacement, 
unless the vacancy is for a period of not more than one term. Appropriate forms are 
available in the Registrar’s Office. 

An Independent Pattern of Study should comprise at least eight courses of 
which no more than three may be independent work. 

The student’s transcript, under the heading “Major,” will carry the entry “LP.S.,” 
together with an explanation of that term on the mimeographed explanatory sheet 
which accompanies all transcripts. In addition, if the student wishes, he may submit 
a short title for his own pattern, which will be entered on the reverse side of the 
transcript. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
Comprehensive examinations have two central and related objectives: 


(1) To provide an opportunity for senior students to synthesize the essential 
concepts, content, and methods of their academic field, and, during the course of 
their review, to establish central relationships among the materials covered in 
separate courses. 


(2) To provide an opportunity for students to demonstrate their competence in 
their field by applying their knowledge to central relational problems, questions, or 
topics. 


Since no single type of examination experience will serve all academic fields 
with equal effectiveness, departments have freedom to set either a single 
examination or a related group of synthesizing experiences as constituting the 
comprehensive. Related experiences may include, but are not limited to, seminars, 


theses, creative projects, field research projects, and oral examinations. Any 
collective experience which is evaluated by the department rather than an U N D f= es 


individual instructor, and which in the opinion of the department works toward the 


objectives and embodies the characteristics described above, may be construed as 
meeting the intent of the college requirements. 
The examination may be designed to be taken during one time period or may 
be phased through the senior year, depending upon its nature. An examination U ATE 


period is set at or near the end of each term, and formal examinations are 


administered during these periods. S i DY 
Departments have the right to waive course final examinations during a term in 


which the central portion of the comprehensive is administered. 

In place of a letter grade for evaluating comprehensive examinations, a three- 
category system is used: Pass with Distinction, Pass, and Fail. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not take a 
second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration is recommended by his major department or advisory committee. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a liberal 
education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable preparation for 
professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, however, for flexibility in 
developing programs suited to students’ individual needs and in providing for the 
subjects which are specified by many professional schools as a basis for graduate 
study. Suggestions concerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various 
vocational and professional fields are included in departmental announcements in 
this catalog. Students are encouraged, beginning with the freshman year, to utilize 
the services of the Counseling and Placement Center where detailed information 
concerning vocational opportunities and preparation may be obtained (page 199). 
The Counseling and Placement Center offers counseling, guidance, and 
advisement, to make students aware of their own potential and how that potential 
may be used productively during and after the college experience. 
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Occidental College offers graduate study in those academic areas for which the 
‘College is able to provide distinctive offerings at the graduate level. Admission to 
graduate study is competitive, and the number of students admitted is sufficiently 
small to insure flexibility in arranging individual programs of study, within a general 
framework of policies that assure high academic standards. 

At the present time, the Master of Arts degree is offered in the departments of: 
Biology; Education; English and Comparative Literature; History; Languages and 
Linguistics (French, German, Spanish); Music; Psychology; Speech and Drama; and 
in the interdepartmental Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. 

In cooperation with the Coro Foundation and the National Urban Fellows 
Program, the College offers the degree of Master of Arts in Urban Studies. 
Academic work leading to the M.A. in Urban Studies is coordinated with the public 
affairs internships administered by the cooperating programs and agencies. 
Admission to the degree program is open only to individuals who have successfully 
completed these internships. 

In addition, the Master of Arts in Teaching degree is available in the 
departments of English and Comparative Literature (M.A.T. in Literature), Languages 
and Linguistics (French, German, Spanish), Mathematics, Music, and Speech and 
Drama. Currently, the Master of Arts in Teaching degree is available only to 
individuals who possess, or become candidates for, the standard secondary 
teaching credential. 

By authority of the California State Department of Education, Occidental also 
recommends candidates for the standard teaching credential with specialization in 
elementary, secondary, and community college teaching. Internships in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area are available to qualified students seeking teaching 
credentials at Occidental. For details on the credential programs, see page 92. 


ADMISSION 


Graduates of recognized colleges and universities are eligible to apply for graduate 
study at Occidental College. Admission is competitive, preference being given to 
applicants with superior preparation and achievement. In exceptional cases, a 
student who has demonstrated superior ability but whose preparation for graduate 
study is inadequate may be admitted under the condition that he take certain 
undergraduate courses in addition to the graduate work required for the degree 
sought. Graduate students are admitted subject to the general regulations of the 
College and to specific regulations determined by the Graduate Committee. 

Applications for graduate study must be completed prior to the dates indicated 
in the following schedule: 


For graduate study to begin with: Applications and admission 
credentials must be received by: 


Fall Term August 1 
Winter Term November 15 
Spring Term February 15 
Summer Term May 15 
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Never think that you 
already know all. However 
highly you are praised 
always have the courage 
to say to yourself—I am 
ignorant. 

Ivan Petrovich Pavlov 
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Each applicant must file with the Graduate Office, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California 90041, the following: 


1. Application fee of $20. 


2. A completed application form, including a statement of objectives for graduate 
work. 


3. A small photograph. 


4. Official transcripts of all academic work at the college or university level, 
including previous graduate work. (Persons seeking teaching credentials should file 
two copies of each transcript.) 


5. Letters of recommendation from three persons. These should include, if 
possible, one letter from a professor in the applicant's major field of undergraduate 
study. 


6. An official report of test scores from: 


a. The Graduate Record Examination Aptitude Test (required of all 
applicants). 


b. The Graduate Record Examination Advanced Tests Section in the 
applicant’s major field of study. Applicants for the standard elementary 
teaching credential may take the Advanced Tests in either Education or their 
major fields; applicants for the secondary credential must take the Advanced 
Tests in their major fields. 


Applicants who are students in good standing at or graduates of Occidental 
College need submit only items 2 through 6. Other applicants for graduate study 
must submit all of the listed items. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Limited financial aid for graduate study is available from the College. Normally 
graduate fellowships are tenable only for the usual academic year beginning with 
the fall term. Applications for financial assistance (together with completed 
applications for admission) should be filed with the Graduate Office by March 1 of 
the year in which the applicant wishes to enroll. Priority is given to those received 
by that date. 


CANDIDACY FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 


Candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts may be granted, upon admission to 
graduate study, to a student whose undergraduate preparation provides a 
thoroughly satisfactory background for the graduate work proposed. In those 
instances when a student seeking the M.A. degree is admitted to graduate standing 
but not to candidacy for the degree, the student will be required by the major 
department to take certain background courses in addition to the graduate courses 
included in the plan of study. When the background courses have been completed 


at a level of achievement satisfactory to the student’s major adviser, the student 
should make application in the Graduate Office for candidacy for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching is established in the 
same way as candidacy for the Master of Arts degree if the student possesses a 
valid standard teaching credential in secondary education. A student who does not 
possess such a credential must become a candidate for the standard secondary 
teaching credential before applying for candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching. 

A student admitted to graduate standing to pursue an advanced degree should 
achieve candidacy within one calendar year of initial enrollment as a graduate 
student at Occidental. Candidacy for a degree expires at the end of five calendar 
years from the date of initial enrollment as a graduate student. 


CANDIDACY FOR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Undergraduates at Occidental College may be admitted to the Department of 
Education as candidates for teaching credentials before earning their B.A. degrees. 
For information concerning the procedures and requirements for this admission, 
see pages 92-93. Such students who intend to pursue graduate work for a life 
credential and/or an advanced degree should apply to the Graduate Office for 
admission to graduate study according to the deadlines listed on page 29. 

Graduates of Occidental College who have not been admitted to the 
Department of Education as candidates for teaching credentials, but who wish to 
pursue work toward a credential as graduate students, must make application to 
the Department of Education at the same time that application is made for 
admission to graduate study. Forms for both purposes are available from the 
Graduate Office. The same procedures apply for non-Occidental graduates who 
wish to pursue work toward a teaching credential as graduate students at 
Occidental. 

Before any student can be admitted to a teaching credential program, he or she 
must have a counseling and program formulation session (in person) with a 
member of the Department of Education. Current and former students at Occidental 
College may avail themselves of this service free of charge. However, a $10.00 fee 
will be charged for these services provided to students who have never been 
enrolled at the College. If they subsequently enroll at the College, this $10.00 fee 
will be refunded. The $10.00 counseling fee is to be paid to the College cashier 
prior to the scheduled appointment and a receipt presented to the Department of 
Education adviser at the time of the counseling session. 

The granting of candidacy for teaching credentials and the processing of 
recommendations of candidates to the State Department of Education are done by 
the Department of Education of the College. 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR CANDIDATES FOR 
THE M.A. AND M.A.T. DEGREES 


At the time of acceptance for graduate study, an applicant who has indicated that 
he intends to work toward the Master’s degree at Occidental is assigned a major 
adviser and given an outline of general instructions. It is the joint responsibility of 
the student and adviser to formulate, within the policies of the College and the 
major department, a consistent plan of study that meets the interests of the student 
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held truths 
may be 
more harm- 
ful than 
reasoned 
errors. 
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and the academic standards of the College. The plan of study should include a 
IR A D schedule for meeting the following requirements: 
U A ‘ ie 1. The passing of a qualifying examination demonstrating the fitness of the 
applicant to carry on graduate work, given at the option of the student’s major 


ST U DY department. 


2. Demonstration of the level of attainment in foreign languages required by the 
student’s major department, if that department has a graduate foreign language 
requirement. 


3. Completion of a minimum of six courses at the graduate level. Several 
alternative plans are available, although not all departments participate in all the 
plans. The student should consult with his major adviser to determine which plans 
are available in his department. The alternatives are as follows: 


a. The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dissertation, 
credited as one course, and the completion of a minimum of five additional 
courses. 


b. The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original work 
exhibiting high aesthetic or inventive imagination (which might be, for 
example, a musical composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment), 
credited as one course, and the completion of five additional courses. 


c. The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of six courses including not 
fewer than three courses of research or seminar type in which significant 
investigation shall be completed and reported. 


d. The Apprenticeship Plan, requiring the completion of six Courses (four of 
which must be seminar courses), in addition to three one-term 
apprenticeships, under members of the senior staff. The apprentice is 
required to spend three hours per week engaged in duties prescribed by the 
senior staff member concerned. These duties may include reading term 
papers and examinations, leading discussion groups, making classroom 
presentations, preparing research bibliographies, and similar work which will 
provide a range of educational and professional experiences for the student. 
Written evaluation of the apprentice will be filed with the departmental 
chairman by each staff member concerned, and will form a part of the 
student's permanent departmental record. 


e. The Teaching Internship Plan (available only to candidates for teaching 
credentials), details of which are available from the Department of Education. 
Associated with the Internship Plan for candidates for the M.A.T. degree is a 
nesd cds required seminar in subject-matter teaching that is concurrent with the 
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Not less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department. The remainder may be chosen from courses in the major department 
or from related courses in other departments to form a consistent plan of study. 
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4. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp of the 
candidate's field of emphasis. The supervising committee for this examination G re A 


normally consists of three faculty members with the student’s adviser as its 
chairman. The committee should include at least one faculty member of a A [ = 
department other than the student’s major department. 


Credit toward an advanced degree may be given for Occidental College courses S : U DY 


(including Summer Term offerings) numbered 200 and above, but not for any 
courses taken in fulfillment of requirements for a Bachelor’s degree. Occidental 
students interested in combined Bachelor’s and Master’s programs should consult 
with the Associate Dean of the Faculty. Normally the College does not accept 
transfer graduate credits from other institutions. 


FINAL APPROVAL OF CANDIDACY FOR 
THE M.A. OR M.A.T. DEGREE 


The degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Arts in Teaching are conferred upon 
candidates formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) 
the candidate’s supervising committee, and (b) the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 
Such approval is contingent upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of a consistent plan 
of study, with a B average in all graduate work undertaken at Occidental College 
and a B average in all graduate work in the major department. 


2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, or (c) three 
seminar papers and/or projects, or (d) apprenticeship, or (e) an internship seminar 
report. The relevant material shall be presented to the Graduate Office in approved 
form as specified in the general instructions issued to degree candidates. In the 
case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, a receipt from the College Librarian 
showing payment of a $10.00 fee for binding the original typewritten copy of the 
thesis plus the cost of a microfilmed second copy should be presented to the 
Graduate Office with the approved thesis. A similar receipt should be presented by 
those under the Creative Work Plan whose projects are of the nature which permit 
binding and duplication. 


3. The passing of a final examination as described under item 4 of the Plan of 
Study above. 


4. Presentation to the Graduate Office of an application for final approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recommendations from 
the members of the supervising committee. 


Graduate degrees will be dated as of the end of the term in which the Associate 
Dean of the Faculty certifies that all College and departmental degree requirements 
have been met. For those candidates who wish to participate in June 
Commencement ceremonies, the application for final degree approval must be 
received in the Graduate Office by May 15. 
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The academic year at Occidental College consists of three eleven-week terms, 
each including one week of final examinations. A student may register each term 
for a maximum of three courses, plus one or two fractional courses. See page 60 
concerning fractional courses. Except in one term of the senior year, permission to 
register for fewer than three courses in any term will be granted only in exceptional 
cases through formal petition presented to the Registrar and approved by 
appropriate officers of the College. 


REGISTRATION 


A registration day is designated at the beginning of each term. Upon completion of 
procedures as outlined in registration materials the student’s registration is 
approved by the Treasurer and the Registrar. A fee is charged for failure to 
complete registration on the dates announced each year (see page 195). Any 
student who fails to complete his registration and secure the final approval of the 
Registrar within the first week of the term is not properly enrolled and may be 
denied all credit for the term’s work. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student is assigned to an academic adviser on the basis of his expressed 
interests. All courses for which the student wishes to register for credit must be 
listed on his official registration. The student is responsible for every course listed 
and can receive no credit for courses not entered on this study list card. A student 
will not be allowed to attend classes or participate in college activities until he has 
filed with the Registrar an approved study list card. 

After registration day, official changes in study lists may be made only through 
official drop/add cards approved by the instructors whose courses are involved 
and by the Registrar. Unless a course is officially dropped, a grade of No Credit will 
be incurred. One week is the limit for adding courses. A fee of three dollars is 
charged for each program change. This fee may be waived by the Registrar for 
new students in their first term at Occidental. The fee will be waived also for 
changes initiated by the College. A grade of No Credit is recorded for any course 
dropped after the sixth week of classes unless exception is approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty on the basis of illness or other unavoidable cause. 


AUDITORS 


Any regularly registered full-time student may audit a course without fee, subject to 
permission of the instructor. Students not registered for credit may attend courses 
as auditors subject to formal permission through forms obtainable at the Office of 
the Registrar and payment of auditors’ fees as indicated on page 194. An auditor 
may not participate actively in course work or take final examinations and therefore 
does not receive any credit. No entry is made on the student’s permanent record 
concerning audited courses. 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 
A student, unless excused by the Dean or an Associate Dean of Students for a 


special reason, is expected to attend all scheduled classes. Unexcused absences 
of more than a full week will be reported to the Dean of Students. 
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Sixteenth-century fashions: 
large ruffs, padded trunk-hose 
and expansive farthingales. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


A student who wishes a leave of absence so indicates on the form provided by the 
Registrar each term. A student who wishes to withdraw from college during a term 
may do so by completing the withdrawal form provided by the Registrar. If a 
student is not doing passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, No 
Credit is entered on his permanent record for that course. Anyone who 
discontinues his work without official permission receives No Credit for all courses 
in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing, loses his privileges of 
reregistration, and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. A student who wishes to 
return to Occidental after an absence must file an application for readmission 
through the Office of the Registrar. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The decision is left to the instructor as to whether a final examination is held in a 
course at the close of the term. The instructor will notify his students and the 
Registrar not later than the fourth week of the term whether or not he wishes to 
administer a final examination. 


GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is indicated 
by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; NC, no 
credit. A grade of Incomplete (inc.) may be used for an undergraduate and Deferred 
(def.) for a graduate under conditions as outlined below. In case of formal 
withdrawal before the end of a term, a grade of W is recorded to indicate that work 
in a course at the time of withdrawal was passing. 

An Incomplete (inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of passing 
grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of illness or for 
some other reason over which the student has no control. This grade, subject to 
approval by the Dean of the Faculty, will be removed and replaced by a letter grade 
upon completion of the course requirements. If not removed within a year from the 
date on which it was incurred, an Incomplete becomes a No Credit. 

Subject to approval by the Chairman of the Graduate Committee, a graduate 
student’s grade may be Deferred (def.) by the instructor who specifies the time limit 
within which the work of the course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one 
year except in the case of M.A. Theses. If not removed within the specified time 
limit, a Deferred grade becomes a No Credit. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each term written 
statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Deferred grades, and No Credits. 
In the case of an Incomplete or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work 
necessary to attain a final grade. A copy of this statement is given to the student 
with his grade report. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT 
An Independent Study course (Independent Study 1, 2, 3, 4) may be taken on a 


Credit/No Credit basis with the consent of the instructor. In addition to enrollment 
in Independent Study, a student may choose three courses during each of the 


junior and senior years to be taken on a Credit/No Credit basis, subject to approval 
of his adviser and of the instructors. Decision to elect a course on this basis must 
be made not later than the first week of classes of the term in which the course is 
offered and may not subsequently be changed. 

In the General Studies Program, all Introductory Studies courses count toward 
fulfillment of the Introductory Studies requirement whether offered on a graded or 
Credit/No Credit basis. Only one Divisional Studies course offered on a Credit/No 
Credit basis may be used to satisfy the Divisional Studies requirement. 

Mathematics computer courses (numbered X1-6) and most Physical Education 
activity courses are graded by Credit/No Credit. Language courses offered for 
fractional credit are open to nonlanguage majors on Credit/No Credit. In certain 
other courses where appropriate, the Faculty Educational Policy and Curriculum 
Committee may authorize exclusive use of Credit/No Credit. 

Courses to satisfy a major or the foreign language requirement may not be 
taken by Credit/No Credit. If a student changes his major to one which requires a 
course he has already taken on a Credit/No Credit basis, he may be required to 
take an examination in that course for a grade. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


An average of C in all work taken at Occidental is required for graduation. 

The College uses two criteria to establish the academic deficiency status of a 
student: (1) that based on the C average and (2) that based on the number of 
courses successfully completed with respect to the total number of courses taken 
(normal academic progress). 

Grade point average (GPA) is computed in terms of the number of courses 
above or below a C average. An A is two courses above a C; a B is one course 
above a C; and a D is one course below a C. A No Credit (NC) indicates failure to 
complete a course successfully and is computed as two courses below a C. 

At the close of each academic term the status of every student whose total 
record shows an average of less than C and/or whose record shows at least one 
NC is reviewed by the Committee on Academic Standing and Student Conduct. If, 
in the judgment of the Committee, the cumulative record indicates inability to meet 
graduation requirements, appropriate action is taken by the Committee. A student 
who falls more than one course below an overall C average is placed in one of the 
following categories: Probation — two to four courses below C; Subject to 
Suspension, Suspension Withheld — five or six courses below C; and 
Suspension — seven or more courses below C. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at 
Occidental College within one full calendar year after the date of his suspension. 
No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental for work done elsewhere 
while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall file with 
the Committee on Academic Standing and Student Conduct a written petition 
indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his proposed program for 
the term after reinstatement, and his proposed plan for removing his academic 
deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not later than thirty days prior to the opening 
of the term in which the student wishes to reregister. An individual written 
agreement concerning terms of readmission shall be made between each 
reinstated student and the Committee on Academic Standing and Student Conduct. 
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Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the rules 
governing distribution of work. See page 24. 

Reports on students in scholastic difficulty are filed at midterm. Only the final 
grades at the end of each term are permanently recorded. All actions by the 
Committee on Academic Standing and Student Conduct also become a part of the 
student’s permanent record. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 
FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as outlined on pages 
187-188. SOPHOMORE: The satisfactory completion of eight courses, or 
equivalent. JUNIOR: The satisfactory completion of seventeen courses, or 
equivalent. SENIOR: The satisfactory completion of twenty-six Courses, or 
equivalent. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
AND CREDIT 


Freshmen may be granted credit at the time of entrance for subjects in which they 
have completed College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement 
examinations with scores of 5, 4, or 3, this credit and placement resulting therefrom 
to be subject to review by departments concerned. 

Except for the special provision in Mathematics noted below, an entering 
student offering an Advanced Placement examination with a score of 5 will receive 
two Occidental course credits toward the degree, and a student offering an 
Advanced Placement examination with a score of 3 or 4 will receive one Course 
credit toward the degree. In Mathematics, a student who submits an Advanced 
Placement score of 4 or 5 in Calculus BC will receive two course credits, while a 
student who submits a 4 or 5 in Calculus AB will be given one credit. Such credit 
may either count as part of the thirty-five courses required as a minimum for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree or may be in addition to the maximum of thirty-six courses 
at Occidental. 

The College will provide an advanced placement examination whenever 
possible for the entering student who has developed competence in a subject and 
wants to receive course credit but who has not had the opportunity to take the 
Advanced Placement examination sponsored by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In these instances, Occidental will offer its own placement examination or 
will administer the appropriate subject examination of the CEEB’s Advanced 
Placement Program. If no advanced placement examination is applicable, 
departmental certification may be employed as an alternative for establishing 
whether or not course credit toward graduation is to be allowed. 

An applicant who has completed courses at an accredited college prior to 
graduation from high school also may request consideration for appropriate 
recognition in the way of credit or placement. 

Credit earned either through Advanced Placement examinations or through 
college courses may make it possible to enter advanced courses and thereby 
provide a wider opportunity for choice of electives in the undergraduate program. In 
general, each student will be expected to carry a normal load during the period of 
his attendance at Occidental College. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION | : AC A 
In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and progress in students of high 
scholastic achievement and capacity for self-directed study, the faculty provides an DE Mi { 


opportunity to pass by examination many of the courses offered within the 


curriculum. It is recognized that not all courses nor all subject matter fields lend 

themselves equally to such an approach. Students seeking to take specified 

courses through examination are required to consult with departments and 

instructors for information as to content and coverage. i f ES 
Credit by examination may only be undertaken by consent of the instructor in 


the course. In courses where multiple sections are scheduled during a term or in 
different terms, the approval of the departmental chairman is also required. 
Students seeking Credit by Examination should secure the necessary petition 
forms from the Registrar. 

A student may take one course by examination in any term either as a 
substitute for a third course or in addition to a normal load of three courses, which 
if passed would count toward the total number of courses required for graduation, 
provided the following standards are met: 


1. The student must have received no grade lower than a B in the two previous 
terms at Occidental. 


2. Preparation for the examination must be undertaken by the student 
independently and individually, as directed by the instructor involved, and the 
student will not be allowed to prepare for the examination by class attendance as 
an auditor in the regular course. 


3. A student may not apply for Credit by Examination in a course for which he 
was previously enrolled for all or part of a term, or in a course which he has 
audited in a previous term. 


4. After a date is set for the examination, the student cannot be excused from 
taking the examination at that time except for reasons of health or grave 
emergency. Failure to take the examination will result in a recorded grade of NC. 
With the consent of the instructor, Credit by Examination may be taken on a 
Credit/No Credit basis. 


5. A grade in course must be submitted to the Registrar for recording as Credit 
by Examination, which becomes part of the student’s permanent record. 


6. A fee for Credit by Examination must be paid at the time of filing the petition. 
In a term when the student is enrolled for two courses the fee will be waived. See 
page 194 for schedule of fees. 


COURSE EXEMPTION BY EXAMINATION 


In addition to the provision for receiving course credit by examination, it is possible 
for a student to take a course by examination, with consent of the instructor, 
without course credit, which will be entered on his permanent record as a 
fulfillment of a general college requirement or course prerequisite. The instructor 
has the privilege of recording a grade of Credit/No Credit rather than a letter grade. 
A nominal fee of $5.00 is charged. 


SUMMER STUDY AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Work taken elsewhere during the summer may be accepted for credit toward a 
degree from Occidental College, subject to the advance approval of the chairman 
of the department in which the course would be identified, the student's adviser, 
and the Registrar. It is also possible through petitions to the Registrar to have 
summer study elsewhere accepted without credit to fulfill prerequisites or general 
college requirements. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Through arrangements with the California Institute of Technology and the 
University of Southern California, three- and four-year Air Force Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (AFROTC) programs are available to all qualified Occidental 
students. Two course credits are authorized for successful completion of the 
program. Additional information can be obtained from the Placement Office. 
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THE COLLEGE SCHOLAR PROGRAM 


COLLEGE SCHOLAR COUNCIL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUMPHREY (of the Department of Economics), 
Chairman 

PROFESSOR MC MENAMIN (of the Department of Biology) 

PROFESSOR OLIVER (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LARE (of the Department of Political Science) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GRAYSON (of the Department of Music) 


A student who is selected to participate in the College Scholar Program is free after 
his freshman year to pursue, under faculty supervision, an individual plan of study 
for the three remaining undergraduate years. Between approximately ten and 
twenty students are chosen each year for this program, which includes a breadth or 
depth of study not available in a more conventional curriculum. The plan of study 
includes the following provisions: 


1. No specific all-college requirements will be demanded after the freshman 
year, but the spirit or essence of these requirements must be met by either regular 
courses, credit by examination, or independent study. 


2. Each student in this program is expected to complete a regular major in his 
chosen field, or an Independent Pattern of Study, with comprehensive examinations 
completed during the senior year. 


3. Over the three-year period, it is expected that the student’s plans will include 
a reasonable representation of regular courses, credit by examination, and 
independent study. Credit/No Credit, rather than letter grades, may be received by 
obtaining the approval of the instructor in a course with the exception of courses in 
the major field or meeting general graduation requirements. A particularly heavy 
emphasis on independent study will be acceptable if a sufficiently strong 
justification is presented. Auditing all or part of any course is permitted, including 
courses taken as Credit by examination. Permission of the instructor is always 
required. 


4. A thesis must be completed once during the program. The thesis may be 
done as part of a departmental honors program or in any other appropriate manner. 
The word “thesis” is meant to include the usual thesis as well as creative works 
such as productions, exhibitions and literary works, and experimental research. 


5. The yearly individual plan must include the methods of evaluation such as 
grades, short papers, long papers, thesis, productions, exhibitions, and the consent 
of the individual faculty supervisors responsible for the evaluation. 


6. Participation in International Studies is compatible with this program. 


7. The normal four-year residence is expected, and the tuition charge will be the 
Same as for a regular full-time student. There will be no additional tuition charge for 
any of the methods of study such as regular course credit by examination, or 
independent study. 
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English physician and inventor, 
theorized that man’s mind was 
composed of a corresponding 
trinity —intellect, imagination 
and sensation, the three large 
circles pictured outside the 
head. 
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A person’s ability to choose 
as well as his right to 
choose is the essence of 
freedom. How well he 
learns the skills involved 
in the process of choosing 
well determines his power 
of self-determination, his 
freedom of choice. 

Paul Woodring 
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8. In the event that a student leaves the program he will have to resume a 
conventional pattern of courses and general college requirements. He will have to 
meet the college requirements in the same manner that a transfer student does. To 
that end, the College Scholar Council will make a recommendation to the Registrar 
about the evaluation of the work to date. The Registrar will make the final 
determination of the general college requirements which remain to be met. It is 
expected that a student in good standing will have no difficulty in completing a 
conventional program within the usual four years. 


Students who are interested in this program should consult the chairman of the 
College Scholar Council. 


FRESHMAN INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Under the General Studies Program it is possible for a small number of qualified 
freshmen to undertake supervised independent study. Those selected will have a 
freer, less structured curriculum with opportunity to pursue individual interests at an 
early stage. Participation will be offered to that seven percent of the class judged 
best suited for independent work. Students will be given special counseling during 
the first term of General Studies to help plan projects and organize research. 
Consultations will be arranged with interested faculty, library personnel, and experts 
in the professional community where appropriate. 

Part of the Introductory Studies requirement of General Studies may be met 
through Freshman Independent Study. Upon completion of the freshman year, 
students may wish to apply for acceptance in the College Scholar Program (see 
page 41). 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDY PROGRAMS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAN (of the Department of History), Chairman of the 
Committee on International Studies 


Occidental College recognizes the unique value of study abroad and therefore 
encourages its students to consider a number of opportunities for international 
studies which do not interrupt their affiliation with the College. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY ABROAD 
(One Term plus Summer) 


Through the process of competitive selection, juniors and first-term seniors may 
pursue independent research or creative work anywhere in the world outside the 
United States, provided such work either fits into the student’s major program or 
can be arranged within his elective courses. Such research or creative work is 
performed during the summer between the student’s junior and senior years plus 
one adjacent term, either fall or spring. 

Each year in April all sophomores and first-term juniors, majoring in any field 
offered, are invited to compete for a limited number of international fellowships for 
the following year. The amount of these fellowships will be determined by the 


Director of Financial Aid. The student will register for International Studies 101 and 

102 and will be awarded two course credits for research or creative work oy - EC 
completed successfully while on an international fellowship; upon approval of the 

student’s major department, Departmental Honors 199 may be substituted for ‘ AL 
International Studies 102. Both research and creative projects must include some 

form of written paper to be turned in to the project supervisor upon return from 

abroad; monthly progress reports must be made as well while the student is away. 2 RO 


Fellowship holders will be expected to devote their full time abroad to work on their 


RAMS 
Credit for International Studies 102 (or Honors 199, if done under the LS. 


program) will be granted only upon submission of a Library Filing Form certifying 
deposit of the required paper in the Special Projects collection of the Main Library. 
All work in connection with International Studies 101 and 102 (or Honors) must be 
completed by the first Friday of the winter term for students returning to campus in 
the fall term, and the first Friday of the spring term for those returning in the winter 
term. Grades received for projects which have not met the deadline will be lowered 
one letter grade each term. 

All Fellowship holders are expected to live and/or participate actively in Norris 
International and Language Center upon their return to Occidental College in order 
that they may share their experiences with those interested. 

Preliminary applications of sophomores and first-term juniors for international 
fellowships must be filed with the Chairman of the Committee on International 
Studies by the second Friday of the spring term. Final applications for those 
candidates who successfully pass the first screening will be due on the third Friday 
of the fall term. Fellowship awards will be announced at the beginning of the winter 
term. 

Recipients of the fellowships will be expected to fulfill their financial and moral 
obligation to return to Occidental College at the time planned for them individually. 
Should they fail to do so, they will be expected to refund the full amount of the 
fellowships. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from the Chairman of 
the Committee on International Studies. Students accepted in the program register 
at Occidental College for the following courses in International Studies: 


101. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES I. 


Fall The Staff Arrange 
Spring The Staff Arrange 


102. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES Il. 


Fall ‘The Staff Arrange Ansichten 
Spring The Staff Arrange e ines Clown S 


Roman 
Kiepenheuer 
ac Witsch 
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OCCIDENTAL ABROAD PROGRAMS (Full Academic Year) 


The College has formal relationships with universities in five foreign countries. Each 
of these five study abroad opportunities enables a student to enroll at a foreign 
university for a full academic year of study while maintaining affiliation with 
Occidental College. He lives and studies as a regular student of the particular 
university, not in an isolated American enclave. Total cost, including transportation, 
tuition, and room and board, is approximately the same as that on the Occidental 
campus for the year. A student receiving financial assistance may request 
continuation of his scholarship while studying in these programs. 

These Occidental overseas programs offer a total of up to nine Occidental 
College course credits for a full academic year and are open to qualified juniors in 
all disciplines. Students are selected on a competitive basis after interviews with a 
faculty-student committee for each program. Applications in each instance should 
be filed by the second Friday of the winter term; acceptances are announced no 
later than the end of the winter term. 

For further information, contact the Coordinator of International Studies. 


Specific information for each program is as below. 
OCCIDENTAL IN ENGLAND 


Five students are accepted annually for attendance at the University of Sussex, 
which places strong emphasis on interdisciplinary studies in the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences. Detailed information may be obtained from Dr. Ryf, 
Academic Adviser for Occidental in England. 


OCCIDENTAL IN FRANCE 


Approximately ten students are selected for study at the Universite de Montpellier. 
Before enrolling for classes in November, the students take intensive language 
work in Tours from early September to mid-October. In Montpellier they live in the 
dormitories of the Cite Universitaire. An applicant for the program should have 
taken at least one French course of the 100 level at Occidental College. Further 
information may be obtained from Dr. Cane, Academic Adviser for Occidental in 
France. 


OCCIDENTAL IN GERMANY 


Approximately ten students are selected for study at the Universitaet des 
Saarlandes. Ordinarily a student should have at least four terms of college German 
or equivalent as preparation for this program. There is intensive language work in 
Germany prior to the beginning of university classes in the fall. Students in the 
program live in university dormitories. Further information may be obtained from Dr. 
Babcock, Academic Adviser for Occidental in Germany. 


OCCIDENTAL IN JAPAN S D f- C 


Approximately eight students are selected for study in the International Division of 
Waseda University in Tokyo. Since instruction is in English, no language i Al 


requirement is prerequisite. However, participants live in Japanese homes in the 

Tokyo area, and courses in the Japanese language are required as part of the 

program. Additional information may be obtained from Dr. Josselyn, Academic 

Adviser for Occidental in Japan. = Mi is 
OCCIDENTAL IN SPAIN | \ 
Approximately seven students are selected for study at the University of 

Salamanca. An applicant for the program should have taken at least one Spanish 

course of the 100 level at Occidental College. There is intensive language work in 

Spain prior to the beginning of university classes. Students will enroll in regular 


courses at the University of Salamanca. Detailed information may be obtained from 
Mr. Jacquemetton, Academic Adviser for Occidental in Spain. 


OTHER STUDY ABROAD OPPORTUNITIES 


Students may spend part or all of the junior year enrolled in a number of other 
universities or equivalent institutions abroad, although in so doing, they will 
interrupt their affiliation with the College. No course credit can be guaranteed in 
advance, unless the student is enrolled in a program sponsored by an accredited 
American college or university, but all students must obtain tentative approval of 
the course of study before departure from the Committee on International Studies 
and the departments in which they wish to establish credit. Upon return to 
Occidental College, the student who has participated in an accredited American 
program will submit his transcript to the Registrar. All others will either send 
complete certificates of overseas work to the Credentials Evaluation Service or 
petition the College for Credit by Examination at the standard fee. Necessary 
petitions may be obtained from the Registrar's Office. For further information, the 
student should see the Chairman of the International Studies Committee. (See also 
the provision for independent study abroad, page 46.) 


INDEPENDENT STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Independent study has two objectives: (1) to provide greater flexibility and freedom 
of choice within the curriculum by allowing a student to select for study a subject 
of particular interest; and (2) to increase the student’s sense of involvement in and 
responsibility for his own education by providing an opportunity for independent 
reading and research under minimal supervision. These objectives can be satisfied 
by enrollment in Independent Study (see below) or by enrollment in a regular 
departmental offering which the instructor may have designed for independent 
work. Examples of this latter kind of offering are courses numbered 197 (Special 
Topics), 198 (Research), or 199 (Honors). 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Enrollment in a nondepartmental Independent Study course is open to a student 
after the freshman year. Three of these courses may be taken, but not more than 
one in any one term (unless the student is spending the entire term in independent 
work off campus, in which case two course credits may be allowed on petition to 
the Educational Policy and Curriculum Committee). A total of four courses is 
permitted if at least one, and not more than two, is taken during the summer term. A 
student would register in sequence for Independent Study 1, 2, 3, or 4. A short title 
descriptive of his work will appear on the transcript, and the course will provide 
regular credit toward graduation. 

Special conditions governing enrollment in Independent Study are: 


1. A student may request any faculty member to supervise his project, which 
must not duplicate regular course offerings. 


2. Both the faculty member with whom the student wishes to organize a study 
program and the department chairman must sign the required contractual form 
submitted by the student prior to Registration Day of the term in which the work is 
to be done. 


3. The faculty member who consents to supervise a student's independent 
study must meet with him at least twice during the term to discuss progress. 


4. The nature of the examinations is left to the instructor. Testing can be on the 
basis of a thesis or a project rather than by formal examination. 


5. With the consent of the instructor, the student has the option of taking the 
course for a grade of Credit/No Credit. 


6. The work is to be completed within the ten-week period as in other courses. 
SPECIAL INDEPENDENT STUDY PROVISIONS 


1. A student may spend the entire term away from the campus doing 
independent work for which he may receive a maximum of two course credits (if 
approved by the Educational Policy and Curriculum Committee). He may register 
for Independent Study 1, 2, 3, or 4 or a departmental 197 course. This maximum of 
two course credits applies to all students, including those in the College Scholar 
Program and those who have received special fellowships for off-campus 
independent study. 


2. A student selected for an International Study Fellowship (page 42) is eligible 
for two course credits for independent work outside the United States. 


3. A stucent in the College Scholar Program (page 41) may take on consent of 
his adviser an unrestricted number of Independent Study courses; but see 
paragraph (1) immediately above. 


4. A participant in Freshman Independent Study (page 42) may undertake 
supervised independent work. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH 
THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


An Exchange Program between Occidental College and the California Institute of 
Technology permits students at either school to receive credit for one or more 
courses taken at the other institution. The option does not apply to courses which 
are equivalent to those offered by the home institution, but is designed to enlarge 
the range of course offerings a student may take. Thus, Occidental students may 
enroll in such courses as engineering, applied science, or astronomy. 

A student in the Exchange Program must obtain prior approval from his adviser, 
the instructor of the course, and the Occidental Registrar. The program is usually 
not open to freshmen. Additional tuition payments are not required, but the student 
may have to pay special fees in connection with certain laboratory courses. 

At the completion of an Exchange course, appropriate information is recorded 
on the student’s Occidental transcript. . 


WOMEN’S STUDIES 


Although the College does not have a formal program in Women’s Studies, several 
departments offer courses that emphasize the role and achievements of women in 
society, historically and in the present. These courses are listed for the 
convenience of those who may be interested. Descriptions will be found in the 
respective departments. 


General Studies F14. WOMEN IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 

General Studies BC3. THE IDEOLOGY OF FEMINISM. 

General Studies C4. LOVE. 

General Studies C5. LITERATURE AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN. 
Anthropology 123-223. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. 

English and Comparative Literature 171. LITERATURE TODAY: THE FILMS AND 
SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN. 

English and Comparative Literature 183-283. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
CONCEPTS OF WOMEN. 

French 160-260. WOMEN IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 

History 118. WOMAN AND MAN IN WESTERN THOUGHT. 


Sociology 163. SOCIOLOGY OF THE LIFE CYCLE. 


Margaret Fuller 
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AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COHEN (of the Department of History), Chairman 

PROFESSOR REATH (of the Department of Political Science) 

PROFESSOR RYF (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 

PROFESSOR WINTER (of the Department of History) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AXEEN (of the American Studies Program) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HEWITT (of the American Studies Program) (on leave 
entire year) 

MISS FISHBEIN, /nstructor (of the American Studies Program) 


American Studies is a relatively new academic discipline concerned with essential 
aspects of the American experience, institutions, and character. Curricula, 
techniques, and objectives of the program differ from institution to institution here 
and abroad, but the general objective is to understand basic elements of our 
Civilization as seen from a broad interdisciplinary perspective. 

The Occidental program consists of courses offered in various departments, 
which deal with American history, ideas, institutions, styles of expression, and the 
general culture. These are augmented with independent study and research and a 
series of American Studies courses and seminars offered by various members of 
the American Studies staff. The general perspective is historical, but the focus is 
upon both contemporary problems and characteristic elements in American past 
experience that have influenced our culture and character and remain dominant. 


MAJOR: 


I. Core: American Studies 100, 102, 104, (usually taken in the junior year) and 
eight courses selected in consultation with an adviser from the American Studies 
staff. These courses may be from any department offering American materials: Art, 
Economics, History, English and Comparative Literature, Political Science, Religious 
Studies, Sociology and Anthropology, and Speech and Drama. The student's 
course program must include work in history and literature and should be chosen 
to provide a consecutive historical knowledge of basic American institutions and an 
integrated view of the American experience. The student may also be asked to 
supplement his course background with a program of independent reading. 


Il. Comprehensive requirement: Students may choose to complete a written 
examination or a senior project. Examinations will be given in the winter term and 
will be based on a reading list and subject fields agreed on after consultation 
between the student and the staff. Students electing the senior project must 
present a proposal to the American Studies Committee no later than the spring 
term of the junior year. The project itself should represent study in greater depth of 
a contemporary problem or an aspect of American life or history. After the project 
topic and an.appropriate form of submission have been approved by the staff, and 
an adviser has been assigned, students may register for one or two terms of 
American Studies 199. Students earning grades of Distinction on their projects will 
receive departmental honors upon graduation. 


33. AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. An examination of central literary works by 
representative Afro-American authors, from 1761 to the present. A study of the historical, 
biographical, and imaginative materials which reflect the unique experience of Black 
writers within American culture. (Identical with English and Comparative Literature 
100.) 

Spring Hewitt Not given in 1974-75 


34. THE CHICANO EXPERIENCE. A study of various cultural processes and models, 
with major focus on Mexican and Chicano cultural perceptions of the world. The course 
will also include an analysis of some of the ways cultural systems define reality, and of 
the stresses involved in the processes of acculturation and the occasional contra- 
acculturation reactions (‘revitalization movements” such as La Raza). 

Spring Staff 2-, 3355 T, Th 


100. AMERICAN CULTURE AND CHARACTER. A study, from a chronological 
perspective, of representative attempts to define and/or understand the American 
national character and its cultural determinants. 

Fall Axeen 9- 9:55 T, WeThHee 


102. AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS. A study of critical views of 
American institutions since the Industrial Revolution. 
Winter Fishbein ; 2-"'3:55 ne th 


104. JUNIOR SEMINAR. A study in depth of some narrowly delimited but influential 
element in the national life. Research, organization of materials from an interdisciplinary 
point of view, and formulation of conclusions from within that perspective are 
emphasized. Open to junior and senior American Studies majors and others by 
permission of the instructor. For 1974-75: 


Section 1. American Perceptions of War. 

Spring Axeen 9- 9:55 oe W,. HF 
Section 2. The American Gospel of Success. 

Spring Fishbein 2- 3:55 Th 

199. HONORS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies course is offered by a member of The American 
Studies faculty. See description under General Studies. 


P11-P12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. Axeen, Fishbein 
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Harriet Tubman 


"| had reasoned this out... there was two things 
| had a right to, liberty and death." 
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CHEVALIER PROGRAM IN 
DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS (DWA) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


PROFESSOR MILL (Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs), 
Chairman 

PROFESSOR FREESTONE (of the Department of Speech and Drama) 

PROFESSOR JOSSELYN (of the Department of Religious Studies) 

PROFESSOR OLIVER (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 

PROFESSOR REATH (of the Department of Political Science) 

PROFESSOR ROLLE (of the Department of History) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON (of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STUDENMUND (of the Department of Economics) 


The Chevalier interdepartmental major in Diplomacy and World Affairs provides an 
opportunity for young men and women to prepare for a wide variety of careers in 
the field of foreign affairs. These careers may include service with the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service, the United States Information Agency (USIA), the 
Agency for International Development (AID), and other U.S. Government offices, or 
may lead to service with the United Nations or one of its affiliated agencies. 
Students also may wish to prepare themselves for work in international economics 
or business, or may look forward to graduate study and an academic career. A 
number of DWA majors also go into law. 

Recognition is given to the fact that the study and practice of international 
relations today involves knowledge cutting across several disciplines, particularly in 
the social sciences but not limited to them. At Occidental, the Departments of 
Economics, History, Political Science, and Sociology and Anthropology, along with 
Languages and Linguistics, English and Comparative Literature as well as Religious 
Studies contribute to the Chevalier Program on an interdepartmental basis. 

The Chevalier Program was established in 1957 by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier to 
honor the memory of her husband, the late Stuart Chevalier, a distinguished lawyer 
and pioneer leader in behalf of the United Nations, who for nineteen years was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Occidental College. The Program has been 
further strengthened through the contributions of other donors. 

Key features of the department include the sponsorship of the Model United 
Nations and of Delta Phi Epsilon (national honorary Foreign Service organization), 
the Omicron chapter of which was founded at Occidental by DWA in 1966. Each 
fall DWA sponsors an annual World Affairs Day to which several hundred high 
school seniors and their academic advisers are invited. 


MAJOR: (An interdepartmental major in place of a departmental major.) Twelve 
courses, including Political Science 50 and 94; Economics 1 and 2; History 103, 
104, or 107; Anthropology 10, one advanced language course (100 level) dealing 
with contemporary culture and civilization, or equivalent, with another advanced 
language course strongly recommended (in the case of majors pursuing certain 
emphases, such as the European emphasis and the Soviet emphasis, this 
additional language course may be required by the adviser in these emphases); 
Political Science Ill, United States Foreign Policy, is recommended, as are courses 
in international economics. 


The remaining courses are to be selected, in consultation with assigned 
advisers, to meet the needs of individual students. Here students are given the 
opportunity to emphasize a particular field or region. Lists of courses for each 
emphasis may be obtained from the Chairman of the Program. One of the following 
choices may be selected: 


Political Studies 
Economic Studies 
Cultural Studies 
Regional Studies 
1. Asia 

2. Latin 

3. Europe 

4. Soviet Union 

5. Africa 


OO Wp 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program including independent research and a senior 
thesis. Consult the Program chairman concerning details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: A program of study leading to the M.A. degree in Diplomacy 
and World Affairs is also offered. Interested applicants should consult the chairman 
for details. 


Chinese poet To-Enmei con- 
templating a chrysanthemum 
by Ike-no Taiga (1723-76). 
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AREA STUDIES 


Foreign area study provides an interesting and rewarding way to organize learning 
in the social sciences and humanities. It challenges a student to immerse himself in 
the study of an unfamiliar culture, which becomes a focus to which he can refer his 
discovery of relevant generalizations about the broader issues of social and 
humanist knowledge. This kind of study provides two important satisfactions: (1) 
Students find it exciting simply to acquire an understanding of human experiences 
for which they do not have an intuitive sensitivity, and (2) Students are challenged 
by the opportunity to confront the conceptual framework of historical, cultural, and 
political study within the context of concrete data, which by its sheer volume and 
by its remoteness from their experience stretches their minds. 

Occidental offers three emphases in Area Studies — Asian, Hispanic/Latin 
American, and Soviet, in addition to a number of other regional studies available to 
Diplomacy and World Affairs majors. Each of the three area study emphases is 
based on a multidisciplinary approach to learning and covers the history, politics, 
government, international relations, and culture of the area. The general goal is to 
provide a broad educational program in the study of a geographical area and to 
facilitate advanced research under the supervision of qualified faculty. In addition to 
the resources available in the College Library, an Area Studies Research Center, 
located in Johnson Hall, provides files on contemporary politics, foreign policies, 
cultural affairs, and economic affairs, from a selected number of geographic areas. 

A student electing to study under any one of the three emphases in Area 
Studies would graduate within his chosen major, but with an emphasis in the area 
study of his choice. 


ASIAN STUDIES 


PROFESSOR JOSSELYN (of the Department of Religious Studies), Chairman 

PROFESSOR MILL (Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON (of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAN (of the Department of History) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FONG (of the Department of Art) 


The offerings in Asian Studies are divided into three area tracts: India, Southeast 
Asia, and East Asia (China, Korea, and Japan). A student can thus select a specific 
area of specialization within the program. 

A student majoring in any one of the following may, in consultation with his 
major adviser, design a program with an emphasis in Asian Studies: Art, Diplomacy 
and World Affairs, English and Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Religious Studies, and Sociology and Anthropology. 

To participate in this emphasis a student must take five to eight courses relating 
to Asia, selected under supervision of his major adviser. 


HISPANIC/LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES ; N T 2 = 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JAQUETTE (of the Department of Political Science), 
eae DEPAR 
PROFESSOR KROEBER (of the Department of History) 
MR. JACQUEMETTON (of the Department of Languages and Linguistics) 
MR. KELLY (of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology) 
MISS NIETO (of the Department of Languages and Linguistics) 
MR. RODRIGUEZ (of the Department of Languages and Linguistics) TA [_ 
This program is designed for social science and literature majors who want an 
interdisciplinary program in either Spanish or Latin American area studies. 


Six core courses are required: General Studies BC1, two from Spanish literature, 
two from History, one from Political Science. These are to be chosen from specific a AM S 
recommendations of the Latin American Studies advisory committee in accordance 
with the area emphasis, i.e., Hispanic or Latin American. 

The participating departments have agreed to reduce their course requirements 


for majors in this emphasis by the following numbers: Anthropology (2); History (1); 
Political Science (2); Sociology (2); Spanish (2). 


SOVIET STUDIES 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CALDWELL (of the Department of Political Science), 
Chairman 

PROFESSOR MILL (Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ALKIRE (of the Department of Languages and 
Linguistics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LICARI (of the Department of Economics) 


The Soviet Studies emphasis may be elected by a major in either Diplomacy and 
World Affairs or Political Science. This emphasis offers students a unique 
opportunity in Occidental’s curriculum to immerse themselves in the history, culture, 
economics, and politics of a single, unfamiliar national experience. Interested 
students should consult their major adviser and Dr. Caldwell, Chairman of the 
Program. 
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The sympathetic nervous 
system by Bartolommeo 
Eustachio, a 16th century 
Italian author-physician. 
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HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


PROFESSOR McANALLY (of the Department of Chemistry), Chairman 
PROFESSOR CLELAND (of the Department of Chemistry) 
PROFESSOR McMENAMIN (of the Department of Biology) 
PROFESSOR STEPHENS (of the Department of Biology) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ELLIOTT (of the Department of Physics) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SCHELL (of the Department of Psychology) 


It is generally agreed that a liberal arts curriculum provides an excellent 
background for graduate education in all of the Health Professions. Whether the 
student intends to pursue a Career in dentistry, medicine, hospital administration, 
optometry, physical therapy, or any of the related professions, the course offerings 
required for admission are to be found in the College curriculum. Completion of the 
courses required of all students for graduation provides desired breadth of 
experience and intellectual skills. 

The specific science courses that the student must complete during the 
undergraduate years will depend upon the goal being pursued. The pre- 
professional courses are available within the framework of a number of academic 
majors. The chairman of the committee will assist students in selection of a major 
department offering a program consistent with their interests. 

Full information concerning any aspect of the programs available to pre- 
professional students may be obtained from the Chairman of the Health 
Professions Advisory Committee. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 

BEHAVIOR PROGRAM : N a a i 
PROFESSOR COLE (of the Department of Psychology), Chairman D a PA i 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HALLIN (of the Department of Political Science) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JAQUETTE (of the Department of Political Science) T Mi _ N 
The Political and Social Behavior Program is the result of the coordinated efforts of 

three social science disciplines — Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology — TA [_ 

and is intended to give the student a thorough grounding in methods and concepts 

used in the study of social behavior in general, and applied to the study of political PROG 
behavior. 

In this interdisciplinary approach the emphasis is less upon history as a source 
of understanding and more upon the careful observation and measurement of 
man’s behavior under either controlled laboratory or field conditions. The program 
exposes a student to empirical research findings to date in the area of political and 
social behavior, introduces a variety of theoretical explanations for such behaviors, 
provides workshops-seminars and participation in simulation studies, and 
encourages independent research projects. 

Students may elect this program with a major in one of the three collaborating 
departments, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology-Anthropology. For 
assistance with course program, students should consult with the chairman of this 
program and also select an adviser from the major department. While the core of 
the emphasis has been created from the offerings of three disciplines, the 
relevance of courses in the other social sciences, Anthropology and Economics, is 
emphasized. 

The following courses are required for all students in this program, regardless of 
major: General Studies B1; Sociology 12, 13; Psychology 1, 2; Political Science 90; 
two additional social science courses outside of major. In addition, after completion 
of the preceding requirements and during the senior year, students in this program 
should enroll in either Political Science 169 or Sociology 160, the research 


seminars. This will give the student the opportunity to work with participating faculty 
members from all three departments. 


= ee ween 


Highly recommended for students in this program are: Anthropology 10, 128, 
170; Economics 1, 2, 108, 127; Psychology 123, 133; Sociology 157, 175; and 
additional Political Science courses to be selected in consultation with adviser. 
Students are encouraged to enroll for Independent Study and Special Topics 197 
courses. Refer to departmental listing for detailed statements of the requirements 
which will fulfill a major in those departments with a specialization in Political and 
Social Behavior. Briefly stated, each of the collaborating departments requires four 
or more courses in addition to the requirements outlined above. Seniors are 
expected to demonstrate in their comprehensive examination, taken in conjunction 
with Political Science 169 or Sociology 160, the ability independently to handle 
theoretical material in combination with sound research procedure in this field. 
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URBAN STUDIES 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HALLIN (of the Department of Political Science), 
Chairman 

PROFESSOR COLE (of the Department of Psychology) 

PROFESSOR WINTER (of the Department of History) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COHEN (of the Department of History) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CUMMINGS (of the Department of Geology) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LARE (of the Department of Political Science) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD (of the Department of Psychology) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUMPHREY (of the Department of Economics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LICARI (of the Department of Economics) 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR McALEENAN (of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology) 


In the decades since World War Il, the intellectual community has increasingly 
recognized the need to involve America’s brightest young people in the multiple 
challenges facing our urban centers. Occidental College believes it has an 
obligation to contribute to the growing number of thoughtful, well-trained men and 
women who will find dynamic careers making and implementing the policies 
needed to meet these challenges. 

The curriculum in Urban Studies has been designed to encourage students: (1) 
to approach the study of the urban scene in a systematic fashion by recognizing 
the inevitable interrelation of all aspects of urban life; (2) to develop the intellectual 
tools and insights of several academic disciplines as they relate to an 
understanding of the urban setting; (3) to appreciate the varying perspectives 
toward urban society held by commercial, governmental, academic, ethnic, and 
other significant groups and interests; and (4) to sensitize themselves to the 
intensely human aspirations and frustrations felt by those who live daily amid the 
complexities and ambiguities of Urban America. 

Consistent with these aims, the College has developed a number of courses, 
research seminars, on-site investigations, and field work opportunities. Any student 
desiring to develop an academic program which maximizes an urban component 
should consider one of the following options. Specific questions and expressions of 
interest should be directed to the Chairman of the Urban Studies Program. 

Students are invited to study the Catalog listings of the Department of 
Economics (page 88), the Department of Political Science (page 150), and the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology (page 163) for description of a major in 
those departments with an emphasis in Urban Studies. 

There is also the option of an independent pattern of study in Urban Studies. 
With the approval of three members of the faculty from departments affiliated with 
the program, a student may design a unique pattern of courses and experiences 
which reflects a more individualized approach to the goals of the program. Such a 
pattern, if approved, would be in lieu of a major. Any student interested in pursuing 
this option should consult with the Chairman of the Urban Studies Program. 

A graduate program leading to a Master of Arts in Urban Studies is offered in 
cooperation with the Coro Foundation. Coro interns and others with equivalent 
preparation who are accepted in the program may receive a maximum of three 
course credits for their nine-month internship and may obtain the remaining credits 
needed for the degree in the summer following the internship or thereafter with the 
approval of the Graduate Office. The courses available in this special program are 


described in the summer term bulletin. 
Courses taught by adjunct lecturers are ordinarily offered on a Credit/No Credit 
basis only. 


The basic interdisciplinary courses in Urban Studies for 1974-75 are: D ie ee AR 


110-210. PROBLEMS IN URBAN EDUCATION. Examination of alternative purposes ; Mi EN 
served by educational institutions; analysis of centralized and decentralized school 

systems; the controversies surrounding integration, parent involvement, community 

control, compensatory education, and enrichment programs; survey of research related ’ A [_ 

to curriculum and textbook development. 


Spring McAleenan re tes M, Th 
and a weekly field assignment PRO 
170-270. PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY ANALYSIS AND ORGANIZATION. A critique of 
alternative tools of community analysis: approaches to understanding the values, RAM 
perceptions, and needs of a community and the roles of significant actors in a 
community’s power structure. An examination of different models of community 
organization, particularly as they operate in various Southern California communities. 
Seminar discussions will be supplemented by weekly field investigations in the 


communities of Northeast Los Angeles. 
Winter Staff . 4- 6 ene 


181-281. THE LAW, URBAN PROBLEMS, AND SOCIAL CHANGE. An historical 
theoretical, and practical examination of the legal problems of urban life for the poor, and 
alternative strategies for legal intervention and social organization in some of the 
following areas: low income housing, landlord tenant problems, welfare law, consumer 
problems, criminal law, administrative agencies, labor law, and urban environmental 
problems. A discussion of legal experiences in the 1960’s, and the potential for law as a 
means of social change. 

Fall Cloke 2- 3:55 T, Th 
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COMBINED PLANS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


ADVISER FOR PHYSICAL SEQUENCE 

PROFESSOR HUDSON (of the Department of Physics) 
ADVISER FOR CHEMICAL SEQUENCE 

PROFESSOR DeHAAN (of the Department of Chemistry) 


Occidental College cooperates with the School of Engineering of Columbia 
University and with the California Institute of Technology in several programs of 
engineering education based on a broad foundation of liberal arts. 

These Combined Plans provide the student with an excellent liberal arts 
program plus assured entrance into either of two of the outstanding engineering 
schools in the nation. The programs are designed specifically for the superior 
student. 

The curriculum offers considerable freedom of choice of an eventual major. If, at 
the end of the first two years, a student should find his interest developing in a field 
outside science or technology, he may still choose most nonscience majors in the 
College and graduate after an additional two years of course work. Similar options 
also exist through the junior year for choosing majors in mathematics or most other 
sciences without loss of time. Thus, in contrast to conventional engineering 
programs, a student choosing the Combined Plans does not commit himself 
exclusively to an engineering major in the freshman year. This flexibility is 
particularly advantageous to the capable student whose abilities and interests span 
many fields. 

The 3/2 Combined Plan Program provides for three years of work in the liberal 
arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of regular session 
work at the California Institute of Technology, or the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University. The five-year combined program leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the Combined Plan from Occidental College and the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engineering from either Columbia 
University or the California Institute of Technology. 

Occidental also offers an alternative pattern with Columbia University known as 
the 4/2 Plan. In this sequence, a student obtains a regular (four-year) Bachelor's 
degree in science or mathematics at Occidental, followed by two years of graduate 
work in engineering at Columbia University, leading to a Master’s degree in the 
chosen field of engineering. 

Students in the 3/2 and 4/2 programs are guaranteed entrance into the 
engineering school upon recommendation of the College after satisfactorily 
completing the courses of study at Occidental. Recommendation is usually given to 
those students who maintain a B average, or higher, in science and mathematics 
and an overall B average, or higher, in all courses. It is necessary that students 
entering the programs shall have completed at least two years of high school 
algebra and one semester of trigonometry. Three years of a foreign language are 
desirable though not essential. German or Russian is recommended for the 
Physical sequence with German preferred for the Chemical sequence. Students 
wishing to enter these programs should apply directly to Occidental College. 


MAJORS IN THE COMBINED PLANS 


The California Institute of Technology offers the general degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Engineering with emphasis in the indicated options. The Columbia 
University School of Engineering and Applied Science awards Bachelor degrees in 
specific disciplines. The following is a partial list of the fields currently offered at 
one or both of the engineering institutions. 


Physical Sequence Chemical Sequence 
Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical Engineering Applied Chemistry 
Aeronautics Chemical Engineering 
Applied Geophysics Engineering Biology 
Applied Physics Environmental Engineering 
Communications and Control Metallurgical Engineering 
Computer Science Mineral Engineering 


Electronic Circuits 
Fluids Engineering and Jet Propulsion 
Nuclear Engineering Science 


Either Sequence 


Bioengineering 
Materials Science 
Mathematical Methods 
Operations Research 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE COMBINED PLANS 


The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the required 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on page 23 and in 
addition certain courses listed below. It is essential for students interested in the 
Combined Plans to begin Mathematics 41 and either Physics 11 or Chemistry 11 
(depending on the sequence chosen) the fall term of the freshman year. 

Chemistry 11, 12; Physics 11, 12, 13, 14, 50, 110; Mathematics X1, X4, 41, 42, 
43, 61, 62; and additional courses chosen in consultation with the major adviser. 

The Occidental College comprehensive examination is waived for Combined 
Plan students. 

Full information concerning the details of the Combined Plans may be obtained 
from the Dean of Admission or the Registrar, Occidental College. 
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One must learn by doing the 
thing; for though you think 
you know it, you have no 
certainty until you try. 
Sophocles 
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The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of courses. 
The number of class meetings and their length, within an established schedule, is 
determined by individual departments. Course descriptions include information 
concerning laboratory work. 

Courses numbered 1-49 are considered basic or introductory courses, those 
numbered 50-99 are intermediate level courses, and those numbered 100-199 are 
advanced courses intended primarily for third and fourth year students. Freshmen 
must petition through the Office of the Registrar to take 100-level courses. Where 
courses are double-listed under 100 and 200 numbers, undergraduates are 
expected to register for the 100 numbers and graduates for the 200 numbers. 
Additional work will be specified by instructors for those who register for 200 
courses. 

Courses numbered 300 and above are ordinarily limited to graduate students. 
However, advanced and specially qualified undergraduates may be permitted to 
enroll in such courses, by special petition to the instructor, the department 
chairman, and the Dean of the Faculty. In special circumstances, by additional 
petition to the Dean of the Faculty, credit toward the Master of Arts degree may 
also be granted. 

Certain courses preceded by X are listed as fractional courses, evaluated as 
one-sixth or one-third course per term. Not more than two such courses may be 
taken in any one term. With departmental approval, and on petition to the Registrar, 
degree credit for fractional courses totaling one full course is possible, except for 
Physical Education activity courses. In order to combine into a full course, fractional 
courses must be within a single department or in related fields. If this credit is in 
addition to the three courses covered by full tuition in the term in which the credit 
is established, a tuition fee will be charged for the additional course. No tuition will 
be charged if the accumulated credit is within the three-course limit for the term. Of 
the thirty-five courses required for graduation, not more than two courses may be 
composed of accumulated fractional credit. 

Changes in course offerings and faculty occurring after publication of the 
catalog for 1974-75 and lists of classroom numbers will be announced prior to the 
opening of each term. 

Course offerings and schedules for the summer term are announced in a 
separate bulletin published each year in April. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than ten students are enrolled at the 
beginning of a term may be withdrawn. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SANDERS (of the Department of Physics), Director 
COMMITTEE ON GENERAL STUDIES 


PROFESSOR BUSACCA (of the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature), Humanities 

PROFESSOR WELLS (of the Department of Biology), Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAMMEL (of the Department of Physical Education), 
Social Sciences 

ANDREA IMMEL (student member) 

ERIC MARCUS (student member) 

KARYN POPHAM (student member) 


The central distinguishing characteristic of a liberal arts college is its commitment 
to liberal education — to the value of understanding man’s historical and cultural 
heritage, and the ways in which fields of knowledge are related. The General 
Studies Program is a formal expression of that commitment at Occidental; it 
represents the part of the curriculum designed specifically to provide a foundation 
for the student's liberal education. It is a cooperative effort in which all departments 
of the College participate. 

The Program is organized to give each student (1) a view of various cultures, 
and of patterns that may be discerned in their growth and their interrelations, (2) an 
introduction to those broad areas of knowledge that are only loosely or distantly 
related to the student’s major area of concentration, and (3) a suitable introduction 
to the academic enterprise — to methods of careful inquiry. These aims are 
reflected in the structure of the Program; the first and last are primarily the 
responsibility of Introductory Studies, whereas the second is central to Divisional 
Studies. A special program, called the Collegium, adopts all three together. It 
provides an opportunity for freshmen whose interests and commitments in liberal 
education are especially deep and pervasive to spend an entire year engaged in 
studies that are not divided formally among various subjects, except for the most 
demanding of reasons. Finally, Special Studies designates a category of 
experimental or interdisciplinary courses which, for various reasons, may be 
inappropriate as introductions to broad areas of knowledge, but are valuable as 
electives for students seeking a thorough general education. Within this category 
there is provision for groups of students with special interests to originate their own 
courses, subject to approval of the General Studies Committee. 

Introductory Studies courses are of two kinds. The Freshman Seminars are 
limited to about fifteen freshmen each and emphasize discussion, writing, and the 
elements of scholarly analysis and research; this is done within the context of a 
subject in which the instructor has special interest and competence. Only freshmen 
may enroll. 

Perspectives courses are two-term sequences in Introductory Studies which 
pursue primarily the first of the three objectives stated above. Four alternative 
Perspectives courses are offered, but each is large enough that it is, for a sizable 
fraction of the freshman class, an educational experience they hold in common. 
Thus these courses provide unifying threads in the intellectual life of the campus 
and help to enhance communication and discussion about important issues among 
students with diverse backgrounds and goals. A focal point of these courses is 
small discussion groups in which the lectures and readings are examined carefully, 
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Culture is 
activity of 
thought, and 
receptiveness 
to beauty and 
humane 
feeling. Scraps 
of information 
have nothing 
to dowith it. 
A merely 
well-informed 
man 1s the 
most useless 
bore on God’s 
earth. 


ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD 
THE AMS OF EDWATION 
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and in which student participation is extensive. 

Divisional Studies courses are quite varied, but all serve to introduce the student 
to academic work in fields quite different from the one in which he has chosen to 
major. They are divided among three academic divisions: Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics, Social Sciences, and the Humanities. Many of these courses are 
concerned with recent developments, or focus on the instructor’s research 
interests, or are interdisciplinary inquiries taught jointly by members of different 
departments. Others are identical with courses given in various other departments 
of the College but are especially suitable for students not majoring in fields directly 
related to them. 


REQUIREMENTS: All students must complete either (1) the Collegium, or (2) three 
courses in Introductory Studies and three courses in Divisional Studies, and of the 
latter, two courses must be in one of the divisions outside of which the major falls, 
and one in the other such division. Students pursuing independent patterns of 
study must submit their choices for Divisional Studies courses to the Director for 
approval. Freshmen take a Freshman Seminar and a Perspectives course (two 
terms) in their first year, with exceptions made only for majors or programs in which 
special scheduling problems exist; such exceptions are made on the basis of 
advance formal requests from program chairmen, and will not be granted on an 
individual basis. The required Divisional Studies courses must be taken before 
achieving senior status. 

For CREDIT/NO CREDIT provisions, see page 36. 

Divisional Studies or Special Studies courses in addition to those required may 
be elected at any time. 

For the purpose of selecting Divisional Studies courses, departments and 
majors are classified as follows: 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS (Division A): Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Physics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES (Division B): American Studies, Diplomacy and World Affairs, 
Economics, Education, History, Physical Education, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology and Anthropology 


HUMANITIES (Division C): Art, English and Comparative Literature, Languages 
and Linguistics, Music, Philosophy, Religious Studies, Speech and Drama 


TUTORIAL AID IN WRITING PROGRAM: The Department of English and 
Comparative Literature provides a series of credit composition courses which will 
materially assist students needing writing practice; on request the Department will 
also provide individual counseling in expository writing at elementary and advanced 
levels. This service is available to all students, but freshmen will find it especially 
valuable. For details see under English and Comparative Literature, English 1. 


THE COLLEGIUM 
The Collegium offers an intensive program of general education for those students G EN 


and faculty who possess a deep and pervasive interest in the great ideas of 
mankind — ideas in the sciences, social sciences, humanities, and fine arts. For Re A [_ 
participating students it constitutes a full-time program of study throughout one 

academic year (normally the freshman year), during which teaching and learning, 

thinking, and the examination of ideas and experiences are not formally divided into STU D 
various subjects and disciplines. Studies in the Collegium will focus around 

particular periods or topics that appear to have sponsored seminal ideas in ; pa fy 
philosophy or science, influential political institutions, significant literary and artistic 

expression. At the same time the program will seek to sharpen students’ abilities to 
read and listen intelligently, and to write and speak cogently, thoughtfully, 
persuasively. Finally, the program will draw fully upon the rich cultural and civic 
resources of Los Angeles. Each year incoming students will be sent a more 
detailed account of the particular plans for the year immediately ahead. A three- 
term sequence, fall, winter, and spring. 

The following members of the faculty — representing the Departments of English 
and Comparative Literature, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, and Political 
Science — will participate formally in the Collegium this year: Owen, Cohen, 
Horowitz, Moschovakis, Lauter, Neblett, Sanders, Kadarkay. In addition, the 
Collegium will whenever possible draw upon the services of faculty in other 
departments as well. 
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Fall, Winter, Spring Arrange 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES 


The German critic and satirist 
Moritz Gottlieb Saphir (1795- 
1858). 


FRESHMAN SEMINARS 


F1. THE UNIVERSE. A study of the physical characteristics and evolution of planets, 
Stars, and galaxies. Some discussion of the origin of life and the possibilities of 
intelligent life in other parts of the universe. 

Fall Hudson 10-10:55 M, 1, th, F 


F2. MEMORY AND INFORMATION PROCESSING. Man's ability to sense, attend to, 
process, Store, retrieve, and transmit information will be the major topics. Lecture, 
discussion, experiments, with individual projects in the second half of the course. 

Fall L. Bammel 11-12 MEA ae. 


F3. FREUD LIVES. Analysis of present behavior, both individual and group, based on 
psychoanalytic insights. The emphasis will be on the applicability of Freud’s writing and 
theory in understanding contemporary behavior. (Course graded Credit/No Credit.) 
Fall Shenfeld 10-12 NE 


F4. FIDEL CASTRO’S “NEW CUBA” AND “NEW CUBAN.” A joint effort of students and 
professor to investigate how and why Castro has been remaking personal, social, and 
economic life in Cuba. 

Fall Kroeber 10-12 nen 


F5. IMAGES OF THE SELF. A study of the movement from self-deception to self- 
knowledge. Readings from: Elie Wiesel, C. G. Jung, Watts, Malcolm X, Kazantzakis, 
Hesse. 

Fall E. Bammel 10-10:55 MAT, Fe 
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The Theater of Epidaurus show- 
ing the general layout typical 
of classical Greek theaters. 
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F6. APOLLO AND DIONYSUS. Discussion of books and art, literature and politics that 
deal with the struggle between form and ecstasy. 
Fall Winter 10-12 Toe 


F7. LITERATURE OF THE CITY. A study of novelists’ and poets’ responses to the effects 
of cities on the quality of human life, focusing on nineteenth and twentieth century 
literature and drawing on sociological studies of city life. 

Fall Howells 10-12 Journ 


F8. COMMUNICATION AND HANDLING OF INFORMATION AND SYMBOLS. An 
introductory study of the processing of ordinary language symbols. Qualitative aspects 
of communication theory, computer processing of language, and computer simulation. 
Students will learn to program a computer for these purposes. No prerequisites. 

Fall Segall 10-11 M, T-Th 


F9. STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Analysis of notable works in various types of 
American literature: the novel, the short story, poetry. 
Fall ee 11-12 Molo Th Fs 


F10. THE GREEK MIND. Readings and discussions in history, literature, and philosophy 
from Homer to the Golden Age. 
Fall Van den Berg 10-12 M, Th 


F11. LEARNING TO READ MUSIC. A nonacademic approach to the problems of reading 
musical notation. Some elementary theory to be included. However, the emphasis will be 
on the recreational aspects of reading music. No previous musical skills necessary. 

Fall McKernan 10-12 M, Th 


F12. THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM. Historical review of socialist economic thought. 
Theoretical models of socialism. Socialist economics: its reality in the East and its 
relevance to the West. Are socioeconomic systems converging? 

Fall Licari 10-12 M, Th 


F13. STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Analysis of notable works in various types of 
English literature. 
Fall Adams 11-12 M, T, Th, F 


F14. WOMEN IN FRENCH LITERATURE. Readings and discussions of selected women 
writers, from Madame de La Fayette to Simone de Beauvoir; and portraits of the woman 
from the Marquise de Merteuil to Emma Bovary and Therese Desqueyroux. 

Fall Rea 10-12 M, Th 


F15. ETHICS AND MODERN MEDICINE. Ethical and social problems posed by recent 
developments in medicine, developmental biology, and genetic engineering. Case 
studies in abortion, euthanasia, and eugenics. 

Fall Bueschel 10-12 M, Th 


F31. THE NEW EUROPEANS. The forces and institutions shaping Western European 
societies today. Features of contemporary European culture as analyzed and categorized 
by Anthony Sampson, including students, technocrats, tourism, the media, technology, 
the civil service, corporations, etc. 

Spring Lare 10-12 M, Th 


F32. TRADITIONAL ROOTS OF MODERN ART. Important movements in twentieth 
century art and the traditions out of which they arose. Their relations to our thinking 
today in science, ecology, social studies, psychology. 

Spring Perkins 10-12 oar 


PERSPECTIVES 


P11-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. An exploration of major themes in 
American life (e.g., Puritanism, race, urban growth, artistic sensibility), emphasizing 
interrelationships among these themes, and their roles in the development of American 
culture. A two-term sequence, winter and spring. 

Staff: Winter, Cohen (History), McMurray, Ryf, . . . (English and Comparative Literature), 
Axeen, Fishbein (American Studies). 


Winter and Spring Lectures: 10-11 M, T 
Discussions: 11-12 M 
11-12 T 
10-11 Th 
11-12 Th 


P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS: East Asia. An introduction 

to the histories, traditions, and cultures of China and Japan. Lectures and reading will 

draw from history, archaeology, philosophy, art, religion, and literature to show how 

various aspects of each of these cultures developed. Although each civilization will be 

treated separately, wherever relevant, areas of fruitful interchange between them will be 

emphasized. A two-term sequence, winter and spring. 

Staff: Josselyn (Religious Studies), Chan (History), Fong (Art) 

Winter and Spring Lectures: 11-12 Mia le) Tier 
Discussions: 10-11 MoT, Th, & 


P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. Study of developments in 

literature and science, focusing on relationships and contrasts between them, at four 

points of human history (e.g., Classical Greece, thirteenth and early seventeenth century 

Europe, late nineteenth century). A two-term sequence, winter and spring. 

Staff: Busacca, Van den Berg, (English and Comparative Literature), Elliott (Physics), 

McAnally (Chemistry), Wells (Biology) 

Winter and Spring Lectures: 11-12 MoT, rhe re 
Discussions: 10-11 Met. ine 


P41-42. PERSPECTIVES IN MARINE STUDIES. Physical and biological oceanography, 
sanitation and pollution, economic and political factors in environmental ecology. 
Laboratory sessions and field trips aboard the teaching-research vessel Vantuna. A two- 
term sequence, fall and winter. 
Staff: Stephens (Biology), Humphrey (Economics), McAnally (Chemistry) 
Fall and Winter Lectures: 9- 9:55 yA Ae 

Field Trips: 8- 5 F 


DIVISIONAL STUDIES 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
The following courses satisfy the Divisional Studies requirement in Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics (Division A): 


A1. SPACE AND TIME. A survey of the changing concepts of space and time as viewed 
by philosophers and scientists. Approximately half the course will discuss Einstein's 
Special Relativity. Prerequisite: Some familiarity with high school algebra. See 
instructors for a summary of the mathematical skills needed. (Identical with 
Philosophy 13.) 

Fall Hudson, Lauter Not given in 1974-75 


A2. GENERAL SCIENCE FOR THE INQUIRING MIND. An introduction to the principles of 
physical science through an examination of the properties of matter. Examples will be 
drawn largely from the fields of astronomy, chemistry, geology, and physics. 

Spring Amey Arrange 
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softer or more yielding 
than water, but when it 
attacks things hard and 
resistant there is not one 
of them that can prevail. 
Tao Te Ching 240BC 
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A4. RELATIVITY AND COSMOLOGY. The nature of space, time, and gravitation as 
presented in Einstein’s Special and General Relativity Theories. Some discussion of 
cosmological models of the universe. Prerequisite: Some familiarity with high school 
algebra. See instructor for a summary of the mathematical skills needed. Not open to 
students who have had Physics 11. 

Spring Hudson 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 


A6. BIOLOGY IN HISTORY. Reading in the development of biological science. Themes 
include: historical interdependence of biology and other disciplines (philosophy, 
economics, chemistry, etc.); contributions of biology to the technologies of medicine, 
agriculture, and environmental management; origin and evolution of major conceptual 
schemes of biology. (Identical with Biology 140.) 

Winter Wells 2- 3:59 M, Th 


A7. NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. A field course in the descriptive 
biology of the Southern California basin, from the Pacific Ocean to the Mojave Desert. 
Spring eee Arrange 


A8. LIFE SCIENCE. Unity and diversity in biological systems; form and function; 

evolution, genetics, and ecology. 

Fall McMenamin Lecture: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 M or T 


AS. THE VERTEBRATE STORY. The evolution of man and his environment through time. 
Emphasis is on the paleontological and geological study of vertebrates. 
Spring Morris 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 


A10. DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL MODELS. The role of mathematical models in the 
analysis of experimental data. Examples will be taken from the social sciences and 
biology. The course is designed to accommodate students with varied mathematical 
backgrounds, but there are no prerequisites. 

Winter Hood 10-10:55 M, T; Th, -& 


A11. PHYSICS OF MUSIC. Physical and aesthetic aspects of musical sound. Properties 


of wind, string, and percussion instruments. Analysis and synthesis of sound. 
Fall Nelson, McKernan Not given in 1974-75 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings for complete descriptions.) 


Biology 167. ANIMAL BEHAVIOR. Enro//ment limited; permission of instructor 
required. 


Winter Baptista Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: Arrange 4 hours 

Biology 176. ECOLOGY. Enrollment limited; permission of instructor required. 

Fall Baptista Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 Re 


and occasional weekends 


Geology 1. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
Fall Birman 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


Geology 10. URBAN GEOLOGY. 
Spring Cummings Not given in 1974-75 


Geology 22. GEOHYDROLOGY. 
Winter Birman Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 


Geology 141. GEOLOGY OF THE PACIFIC BORDER. 
Fall Morris Lectures: 9- 9:55 Mien 

Friday or Saturday 

in the field fo RA : 
Mathematics 29. FINITE MATHEMATICS. 
Spring Hood 11-12 Modscthorg STU D 
Mathematics 136. MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. 
Winter Moschovakis 9- 9:55 MT, W, Th F ! = S 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS/SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

The following courses may be used to satisfy the requirement for a second course in 
either Division A or Division B, provided the other course is an A or a B course, 
respectively: 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings for complete descriptions.) 


Mathematics 19. STATISTICS. (Does not satisfy B requirements for Mathematics 


majors.) 
Winter Culley 1-. 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Culley 1- 1:55 M203) Wee 


Psychology 124. COMPARATIVE ANIMAL BEHAVIOR. (Does not satisfy A 
requirement for Psychology majors.) 


Spring VanderWeele 9- 9:55 MOTE WeasTh e 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The following courses satisfy the Divisional Studies requirement in the Social Sciences 
(Division B): 


B1. PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. The application of psychological theory and 
methodology to political behavior. Implications of personality research and of small 
group studies for political behavior. 

Winter Cole 2o33.05 NE a 


B2. CENSORSHIP AND THE LAW. The history of censorship from the eighteenth century 
to the present. Current court decisions. State statutes. Consideration of the majority and 
minority findings of the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography. 

Fall . Reath Not given in 1974-75 


B3. MOVEMENT: THE CHILD’S MEDIUM FOR LEARNING. Scientific theories of growth. 
Application by participation in movement activities such as folk dance, gymnastics, and 
games. Administration of movement activities program. 

Spring L. Bammel, Berkey 10-11 Nifitis teh 


B4. AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION. A survey of historical developments in American 
colleges and universities, 1600 to the present. Growth and decline of the liberal arts 
tradition, and the rise of the university. Public policy and private philanthropy. Research 
on student and institutional characteristics. 

Winter Trask 2- 5 T 
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B5. AFRICAN RELIGION. An examination of indigenous African religion and the impact 
of Christianity and Islam upon Africa. 
Fall iagey Oe 10-10:55 Mo, 1h, F 67 
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B60. TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT. A workshop course designed to 
prepare students to tutor effectively at the junior high and high school levels. Basic 
concepts, problems, and techniques needed to overcome educational disadvantages. 
Students will also engage in weekly tutoring at schools in the community. Strongly 
recommended for students planning to tutor disadvantaged children for General Studies 
B70 credit. (Course graded Credit/No Credit.) 

Fall Staff Arrange 


B70. COMMUNITY AND POLITICAL FIELD WORK. Independent study and field work in 
political campaigns, community relations, tutoring, church organizations, etc. The student 
must have appropriate on-the-job supervision and submit a written report for faculty 
evaluation. Students wishing to enroll as tutors must have taken General Studies S2, or 
B60, or the equivalent. (Course graded Credit/No Credit.) 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


B80. CURRENT ISSUES. In-depth study of a specified topic of current concern. Subject 
matter will vary from year to year. (Course graded Credit/No Credit.) 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings for complete descriptions.) 


History 75. THE NEW PSYCHOHISTORY. 
Winter Rolle 10-12 M, Th 


Political Science 133. ENVIRONMENTAL LAW. 
Spring Reath 10-12 Tee 


Political Science 134. THE MODERN PRESIDENCY. 
Winter Garris 10-12 M, Th 


Political Science 150. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS, AND 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Fall Lare 1= 155 T, W, Th 

Psychology 106. HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 

Winter Mahler Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 T 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES 

The following courses may be used to satisfy the requirement for a second course in 
either Division B or Division C, provided the other course is a B or a C course, 
respectively: 


BC1. VALUES IN HISPANIC SOCIETY. Reading and discussion of literary, philosophical, 
political, and historical writings, to identify individual and social values that have 
animated Hispanic societies: a study of persistence and change. (Does not satisfy the C 
requirement for History or Political Science majors.) 

Spring Kroeber, Jaquette 2- 3:55 Nat fe 


BC2. LOOKING AND SEEING. The ‘“‘what”’ and the “how” of seeing. Subjective and 
objective measurement, analysis, and reproduction of the visible world, in art and in 
psychology. introduction to eye-brain physiology and behavior, controlled testing of 
space perception, and techniques of observation and diagramming. (Does not satisfy the 
B requirement for Art majors, nor the C requirement for Psychology majors.) 

Fall Hansen, Jennings 10-12 M, Th 


BC3. THE IDEOLOGY OF FEMINISM. A study of the development of feminist 
consciousness as political ideology, that is, as a foundation for personal identity ina 
restructured society. Readings from early feminist writers, and fight for suffrage, and the 
winning of the vote. Current developments as seen through the writings of Simone de 
Beauvoir, Shulamith Firestone, and others. 

Spring Jaquette Not given in 1974-75 


BC4. REALITY CONSTRUCT. A simulation in which participants assume political, 
diplomatic, cultural, military, and other roles to solve problems based on historically 
accurate circumstances. The course focuses on a single crucial year, such as 1908. It is 
run by a student-faculty control group and consists of a month of intensive study 
followed by a month of simulation practice. 

Spring Staff Arrange 


BCS. NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. The design of natural languages, and 
the relevance of these design features to modern communication problems, including 
writing, code systems, machine languages, and foreign language learning. History and 
relationship of languages, linguistic change, structural diversity of languages. (Identical 
with Linguistics 100.) (Does not satisfy the B requirement for Languages and 
Linguistics majors.) 

Spring Barber 11-12 Mid. Lier 


FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings for complete descriptions.) 


American Studies 33. AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (Does not Satisfy the C 
requirement for American Studies majors.) 
Spring Hewitt Not given in 1974-75 


American Studies 34. THE CHICANO EXPERIENCE. (Does not satisfy the C 
requirement for American Studies majors.) 
Spring Staff 3- 3:55 Tn 


Anthropology 2. THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. (Does not satisfy the C requirement 
for Sociology or Anthropology majors.) 
Winter Barber 10-12 M, Th 


Anthropology 10. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(Does not satisfy the C requirement for Sociology or Anthropology majors.) 

Fall Littleton 9- 9:55 M, ,, Wiehe F 
Winter Kelly Herat: 55 M, T, W, Th, F 


Anthropology 131. COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. (Does not satisfy the C requirement 
for Sociology or Anthropology majors.) 
Winter Littleton Not given in 1974-75 


History 114. RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. (Does not satisfy the C requirement for 
History majors.) 


Winter ~ Horowitz 8- 8:55 M, T, Th, F 
History 118. WOMAN AND MAN IN WESTERN THOUGHT. (Does not satisfy the C 
requirement for History majors.) ~ 

Winter Horowitz T=. 1:55 Yk bod Ca a 


Speech-Drama 93. THE MEDIA IN AMERICA. (Does not satisfy the B requirement for 
Speech and Drama majors.) 
Winter Chapel and Westerhoff 2- 3:55 T, Th 


Speech-Drama 151. THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNICATION: PLATO TO 
McLUHAN. (Does not satisfy the B requirement for Speech and Drama majors.) 
Fall Chapel Not given in 1974-75 
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HUMANITIES 


The following courses satisfy the Divisional Studies requirement in the Humanities 
(Division C): 


C1. THE WORLD OF HERMANN HESSE. A study of Hesse’s major prose works— 
Demian, Siddhartha, Steppenwolf, Narzissus and Goldmund, The Glass Bead Game— 
as monuments of twentieth century literature which reflect the inner struggles of man to 
find himself and his place in society. 

Winter vere 9- 9:55 Mile Tier 


C2. DREAM STYLES. An exploration of dreams as an art medium, reviewing dream 
research and theory, examining the relationship between dreams and other art forms, 
and developing a new concept of dream stylistics. 

Spring Kinder 10-12 M, Th 


C3. JAZZ PERSPECTIVES. A survey of the history and development of the various jazz 
styles. Some live performances, but most of the material will be drawn from jazz 
collections. 

Winter McKernan 10-12 M, Th 


C4. LOVE. Concepts of, images of, kinds of, and attitudes toward love as manifested in 
literature, philosophy, and psychology from then to now, from Shanghai to Chicago: an 
exploration. Half of the reading list will be common to all; each student will provide his 
other half. 

Fall Atchity Not given in 1974-75 


C5. LITERATURE AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN. An exploration of ways in which writers, 
both men and women, have described the nature and roles of women. How has the 
popular image of the female/feminine changed? How do fictional images affect readers’ 
expectations of fantasies about themselves? From Shakespeare to Sylvia Plath, from 
Mary Wollstonecraft to Germaine Greer. 

Spring ar 10-12 M, Th 


C6. MICHELANGELO. A study of his work in sculpture, painting, architecture, and poetry; 
special emphasis will be placed on his relationships with contemporary events in 
politics, religion, and the visual arts. 

Spring Goldner 2-»3:55 iT oeen 


C7. MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE FICTION. A brief survey of this genre, touching upon 
eighteenth century Gothic fiction, nineteenth century mystery and horror stories, and 
twentieth century mystery and detective novels. This course will draw upon the 
resources of the Guymon Collection of Detective and Mystery Fiction in the Occidental 
College Library. 

Winter Adams 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


C8. THE REBEL IN GERMAN LITERATURE. An examination of works from German 
literature which deal with man’s struggle to maintain his individuality. (Identical with 
German 170, but given in English.) 

Winter Babcock, Frey 11-12 M, Thee 


CS. THE GOOD LIFE: A REVIEW OF BASIC PRINCIPLES. An examination of utopian 
principles in literature. Guest lecturers from various disciplines will contribute diverse 
points of view. 

Spring Oliver 2- 3:56 M, W 


C15. FRENCH AFRICAN LITERATURE. Reading and discussion of selected literary 
works by French-speaking Black African and North African writers, with emphasis on the 
novel. Specific themes to be treated will include the origins of ‘‘negritude,”’ attitudes 
toward Western culture, conflict between the old and the new Africa. (Identical with 
French 170, but given in English.) 

Winter Celce-Murcia 10-12 Tor 


C16. MYTH AND SYMBOL. Myth and symbol form so basic a part of our cultural heritage 
that any comprehensive understanding of the humanities requires a knowledge of 


classical mythology, of the Hebraic-Christian tradition, and of the folk idiom-saga, fable, 


fairy tale, and legend. The course will explore the meaning of the myth, its role as ethical 

symbolism, and its reoccurrence in the arts of the Western world. 

Winter | Perkins 10-12 ape 

FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS (See departmental listings for complete descriptions.) S ( U D 
Art 70. INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL ARTS OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 

Fall Goldner 22 3155 T, Th 


Art 71. AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN ART. 
Spring Fong i= T2550 M, T, W, Th 


Art 75. ART THEORY AND CRITICISM. 
Spring Perkins 2- 3:55 M, W 


English and Comparative Literature 101. ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 
BEGINNING THROUGH THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Fall Owen 9- 9:55 Mew, 1h, Fe 


English and Comparative Literature 102. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Winter Howells 1- 1:55 Mee orth oF 


English and Comparative Literature 103. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 


Spring Adams 1- 1:55 M, 1, W, Th, F 

English and Comparative Literature 163. LITERATURE OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 

Fall Wyatt 10-12 M, Th 

English and Comparative Literature 164. WESTERN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 

LITERATURE. 

Winter ~ Van den Berg 9- 9:55 Mort ow, Th, F 

English and Comparative Literature 165. WESTERN LITERATURE SINCE THE 

RENAISSANCE. 

Spring Oliver 4- 6 Lsuat Bn 

English and Comparative Literature 171. LITERATURE TODAY. 

Winter Kinder 2- 3:55 M, W 

French 102. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CIVILIZATION. 

Spring Langford 11-12 Pall JE a 

German 102. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITERATURE. ja \ C 

Spring ibis 10-10:55 MT Ad ae NM | ed IS a 

Music 102. MUSIC IN THE AMERICAS. 

Spring McKernan 10-12 M, Th eginnin 

Music 107. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC I. C 

Fall McKernan 10-12 Take DO! M" qd NM 

Music 108. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC II. 

Winter Hartley 10-12 Less NO MOfre. 

Philosophy 68. PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIALISM. D 
Neblett Not given in 1974-75 ICASSO 
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Religious Studies 1. INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Fall Beebe 8- 8:55 M. TW eine 

Religious Studies 2. INTRODUCTION TO JUDEO-CHRISTIAN AND ASIAN 

TRADITIONS. 

Fall Josselyn 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
STU D Spring Josselyn 9- 9:55 M,T, W, Th, 

Religious Studies 3. INTRODUCTION TO CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


: ao Fall Bammel T{12 M, T, Th, F 
Religious Studies 25. GREAT JEWISH THINKERS. 


Winter Falcon 10-12 T 
and Arrange 
When exploration and dis- 


covery become the themes, Religious Studies 55. BIOETHICS. 


i Winter Bueschel 10-12 M, Th 
the old lines between art 
and science begin to fade. Religious Studies 58. IMAGES OF GOD. 
Fr. John Culkin Spring Bammel 11-12 M, Oto 
Speech-Drama 12. AESTHETICS OF THE CINEMA. 
Fall Kinder Lecture: 4- 5 T, W 
Laboratory: 4- 6 M, Th 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


These courses do not satisfy the Divisional Studies requirement. 


$1. TELEVISION PRODUCTION. Theory and operation of television equipment and the 
technique of TV production. Emphasis on the translation of ideas into TV programs. 
Students should be prepared to spend additional time outside of regular class hours in 
production sessions. 

Fall Westerhoff 3- 5 Tet 
Spring Westerhoff 3- 5 T, Th 


S2. THE ENVIRONMENTS OF TEACHING. Current approaches to education with an 
overview of philosophical, psychological, and social factors influencing teaching and 
learning. Experience with a participation in various educational environments, school and 
community organizations, and three to four hours a week of classroom teaching. 
Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


Fall DeYoung 2- 5 if 
Practice Teaching Arrange 
Winter DeYoung 2- 5 “2 
Practice Teaching Arrange 
SPECIAL TOPICS 


97. SPECIAL TOPICS — FRESHMEN. Independent projects undertaken through the 
Freshman Independent Study program (see page 42), under appropriate faculty 
supervision. Part of the Introductory Studies requirement may be met through 
independent work, subject to approval of the Director of Freshman Independent Study 
and the General Studies Committee. 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Division A, B, or C requirements may be met by independent 


study under appropriate faculty supervision, subject to approval of the General Studies 
Committee. 
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PROFESSOR HANSEN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR PERKINS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAKER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FONG 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PETERSEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GOLDNER 
By Special Appointment: MR. DALTON 
By Special Appointment: MS. ESSER 


The Department of Art provides facilities, instruction, and personal counseling to 
assist students in developing their own creative ability and understanding of the 
visual arts. Two basic approaches to the visual arts are employed, art history and 
studio practice. A broad range of courses is offered covering the history of Asian 
and Western art, and studio practice in drawing, design, painting, sculpture, and 
printmaking. The flexible curriculum provides preparation for advanced training 
leading to careers in Creative art, art history and criticism, work in museums, art 
libraries and slide collections, art education in both primary and secondary schools, 
and some fields of commercial art and applied design. A major in art is also ideally 
suited for students who wish to acquire a broad liberal arts education including a 
sound understanding of the visual arts to enrich their cultural activities, whatever 
careers they may wish to pursue. 

By the nature of the subject, study of the visual arts requires close personal 
collaboration between students and faculty. Students may anticipate frequent 
consultations with advisers to determine their individual interests and goals, to 
assess the level of their artistic or scholarly abilities, and to plan individual 
programs of study designed to achieve a satisfying level of competence by the end 
of the senior year. Because the maturation of creative ability requires time as well 
as effort, students who may desire a major in studio art should consult with 
departmental advisers and begin taking studio courses as early as possible in their 
freshman year, and should declare a major early in the sophomore year. 


MAJOR: Twelve courses from this department chosen in consultation with the 
major adviser. Three options are offered: 

Concentration in the History of Art: Art 70 or 71, Art 80, Art 120 or 130, and any 
five additional art history or theory courses; Art 1 or 3 or 6 or 13 and any three 
additional studio courses. 

Concentration in Studio Art: Art 1, Art 6, Art 3 or 13, Art 160 and any four 
additional studio courses; Art 70 or 71 and any three additional art history or theory 
courses. 

Concentration in Studio Art and Art Theory leading to the Single Subject 
Teaching Credential: In order to meet the State requirements for an art major 
leading to the Single Subject Credential, it is necessary for students to begin their 
work in the Art Department as soon as possible, preferably in the freshman year. A 
minimum of twelve courses chosen in consultation with the major adviser is 
required. For further information consult both the Art and Education Departments. 

An art major may, in consultation with his adviser, choose an Area Studies 
emphasis (see page 53). 

Comprehensive examinations are based on the knowledge of art history and 
theory or on proficiency in studio fields. For further information, consult the major 
adviser. 
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How do you see this tree? 
It is really green? Use 
green then, the most 
beautiful green on your 
palette. And that shadow 
rather blue? Don’t be 
afraid to paint it as blue 
as possible. 
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Paul Gauguin, (self portrait) 
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ART 


1. BASIC DRAWING. Representation of objects in space, and expressive manipulation of 
a variety of black-and-white media. 

Winter Petersen 10-12 M, T, Th, F 
Spring Petersen 8- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


2. DRAWING AND PAINTING I. Elementary problems in a variety of black-and-white and 
color media. No prior experience in drawing and painting is required. 

Fall Hansen 2- 6 T, Th 

Spring Hansen ; 2- 5 TT? Wee 


3. SCULPTURE I. Elementary problems in modeling, carving, and construction utilizing a 
variety of media. Prerequisite: Art 1, or 6, or 13 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Baker 2- 5 M, W, F 
Spring Baker 2- 5 M, W, F 


4. LIFE STUDY. Drawing and painting from the human figure, with comparative study of 
animal and plant structure. 
Winter Hansen 2- 5 M, W, F 


6. BASIC COLOR AND TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN. Introduction to the principles and 
application of design and color relationships. 
Fall Petersen 8- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


13. THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN. Elements and principles of three-dimensional form 
with emphasis on structure, composition, and the expressive potential of materials. 
Projects in mechanical structure, motion, solid form, and light. No prior experience in 
design is required. 

Winter Baker 2- 5 M, W, F 


52. PAINTING I. Practice in the techniques of applying paint, problems in realistic 
representation, and individual projects in a variety of media. Prerequisite: Art 1 and 
either Art 2 or 6 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Hansen 10-12 Mod hea 


53. SCULPTURE Il. A further exploration of sculptural concepts through individual 
problems. Prerequisite: Art 3. 

Fall Baker oe or M, W, F 
Spring Baker 2- 5 M, W, F 


55. GRAPHICS I. Introduction to printmaking. Problems in a variety of media: collography, 
serigraphy, etching, color viscosity, drypoint, engraving, linoleum, and woodcut. 
Prerequisite: Art 1 and 6 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Petersen 2a 05 M, T, W 
Winter Petersen 2- 6 Gieth 


56. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN I. Continued study of two-dimensional design 
principles and application. Prerequisite: Art 6. 
Spring Petersen 10-12 M, T, The 


70. INTRODUCTION TO THE VISUAL ARTS OF THE WESTERN WORLD. Selected 
monuments from the history of Western art and original works of art available in the area 
will be studied with emphasis on the principles of various artistic media, the cultural and 
social factors which affect works of art, and the nature of aesthetic values. 

Fall Goldner 22 3:55 ah 


71. AN INTRODUCTION TO ASIAN ART. A view of the great cultures of China, Japan, 
and India through a selection of major monuments of art historical interest. 
Spring Fong 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


75. ART THEORY AND CRITICISM. Discussion of form, content, and subject matter in 
the historical development of styles in art, and the bases of evaluation. 
Spring Perkins 2- 3:55 M, W 


80. METHODS AND PREMISES OF ART HISTORY. Reading and critical analysis of key 
works of scholarship in art history. Class discussions and student papers will focus on 
historiographical premises, methods, and techniques of scholarship in any area of the 
history of art. Recommended for sophomore and junior art history majors. Students 
from other departments may be admitted with permission of the instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 

Spring Goldner 2- 5 a 


102. ANCIENT ART. The art of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. Given in 
alternate years. 
Winter Goldner 2- 3:55 F 


103. MEDIEVAL ART. Early Christian, Byzantine, Barbarian, Carolingian, Romanesque, 
and Gothic art. Given in alternate years. 
Goldner Not given in 1974-75 


104-204. THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. A study of the art of Italy from the 
fourteenth through the sixteenth century. 
Winter Goldner 10-12 M, Th 


105. BAROQUE AND ROCOCO ART. A study of the art of Western Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Given in alternate years. 
Goldner Not given in 1974-75 


106. THE ART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A study of developments in the art of 
Europe and America during the nineteenth century. 
Fall Perkins 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


107-207. THE ART OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. A study of developments in the art 
of Europe and America from the turn of the century to the present. 
Winter Perkins 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


108. NORTHERN RENAISSANCE ART. The art of Northern Europe and England from the 
fourteenth through the sixteenth century. Given in alternate years. 
Fall Goldner 10-12 tisas 


120. SEMINAR IN WESTERN ART. Individual projects in selected areas of the history of 
Western art. Prerequisite: Junior standing, one course in Western art history, and 
permission of instructor. 

Fall Perkins Arrange 


122. THE ART OF INDIA. An analysis of the art forms, sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, on the subcontinent with emphasis on the Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain 
monuments. Given in alternate years. 

Fong Not given in 1974-75 


123. BUDDHIST ART. Its beginning in India, its development and spread in the north 
through Central Asia to China, Korea, and Japan, and in the south to Southeast Asia. 
Changes in style, form, and use of material will be examined from their respective 
cultural milieu. Given in alternate years. 

Fong Not given in 1974-75 


124. THE ART OF JAPAN. Sculpture, painting, and the minor arts viewed in their 
respective stages of development and achievement from the beginning to the eighteenth 
century. 

Winter Fong 2- 3:55 M, W 


125-225. THE ART OF CHINA. Prehistoric times to 1300. Its significant expression in 
sculpture, painting, metalwork, lacquer, ceramics, and so on, studied from their historical, 
cultural, and aesthetic contexts. 

Fall Fong 2- 3:55 M, W 


Drawing by Leonardo Da Vinci 
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126-226. CHINESE PAINTING. The traditions of the art in abstract formulas, human 
figures, animal figures, flowers and birds, and landscapes, as evidenced in the sources 
available today: new archaeological discoveries as well as collections in the museums 
of the world. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Fong 10-12 M, Th 


127. JAPANESE PAINTING. A study of the unique characteristics of the art as found in 
their handscrolls, screens, and the decorative arts. Given in alternate years. 
Fong Not given in 1974-75 


129. THE ARTS OF SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA AND OCEANIA. A study of the arts of the 
Black peoples of Africa and the peoples of Melanesia, Polynesia, and Micronesia. Given 
in alternate years. 

Winter Esser 4- 6 Thali 


130. SEMINAR IN ASIAN ART. Individual projects in selected areas of the history of 
Asian art. Prerequisite: One course in Asian art. Given in alternate years. 
Fall Fong Arrange 


131. PRE-COLUMBIAN ART. The art of the pre-Hispanic cultures of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru. Given in alternate years. 
Esser Not given in 1974-75 


134. FUNDAMENTALS OF ART. Designed to give the elementary teacher a sense of 
what the creative experience is and provide basic knowledge, skills, techniques, and 
materials adaptable to the various grade levels. (Equivalent to Education 134.) No 
prerequisite but a basic course in studio (Art 1, 3, 6, or 13 or equivalent) is highly 
desirable. 

Fall Dalton 4- 6 M, T, W, Th 


151. DRAWING Il. A continuation of representational and creative drawing in a variety of 
black and white and color media. Prerequisite: Art 1. 

Winter Petersen 10-12 MT, Tho 
Spring Petersen 8- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


152. PAINTING Ili. Problems in a variety of media. Emphasis on individual projects. 
Prerequisite: Art 52, or permission of instructor. 
Winter Hansen 10-12 MF) ahs 


153. SCULPTURE Ill. Advanced problems in sculpture with special consideration of 
materials and techniques. Intensive experience in the use of one material. Prerequisite: 
Art 53. 

Fall Baker 2- 5 M, W, F 
Spring Baker 2- 5 M, W, F 


154. LIFE STUDY Il. A continuation of drawing and painting from the human figure, with 
comparative study of animal and plant structure. Prerequisite: Art 4. 
Winter Hansen 2- 5 M, W, F 


155. GRAPHICS Il. Continued study of printmaking. Student may choose two or more of 
the following media: collography, serigraphy, etching, color viscosity, drypoint, engraving: 
linoleum, woodcut, and lithography. Prerequisite: Art 55. 

Fall Petersen 2- 5 M, T, W 
Winter Petersen 2- 6 Teeth 


156. TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN Il. Continuation of two-dimensional design principles 
and application through individual projects. Prerequisite: Art 56. 
Spring Petersen 10-12 M, T, Th, F 


160. STUDIO SEMINAR. Group critiques of individual projects in student’s choice of 
medium. Discussion of techniques, exhibition problems, self-evaluation, and current art 


movements. Prerequisite: Junior standing; Art 1, 6, and two additional studio courses, 


or permission of instructor. 

Spring Hansen Arrange 

197-297. SPECIAL TOPICS. Advanced study in creative art, or in the theory or history of 
art. Individual projects developed in consultation with the instructor. Qualified students 
may enroll in this course more than once, provided the content of the course is 
different in each instance. A student may not enroll in more than two courses of 
Special Topics in Art in any single term. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by the faculty of the Department of 
Art. See description under General Studies. 


F32. TRADITIONAL ROOTS OF MODERN ART. Perkins 
P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS. Fong 
BC2. LOOKING AND SEEING. Hansen 


C6. MICHELANGELO. Goldner 


C16. MYTH AND SYMBOL Perkins 


ART 


The first hole made 
through a piece of stone 
is a revelation... The 
hole connects one side to 
the other, making it 
immediately more three- 
dimensional. 
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PROFESSOR WELLS, Chairman 
4 fl O PROFESSOR McMENAMIN 
PROFESSOR STEPHENS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MORTON (on leave entire year) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HAND (on leave spring term) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAPTISTA 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MAYS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STOCKHOUSE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAPLIN 


Occidental College offers a balanced curriculum in biology encompassing studies 
of whole organisms; structure and process at the organ, tissue, cellular, and 
molecular levels; and relationships of organisms to each other and to man. Creative 
application of technical skills to the solution of biological problems is emphasized 
within biology courses as well as through student participation in research activities 
and the Departmental Honors program. A majority of graduates with a major in 
biology elect to take graduate training toward doctorates of philosophy, medicine, or 
dentistry. Others enter directly into careers in biomedical research or government 
service. Substantial numbers of biology majors take depth of training in a second 
discipline such as chemistry, physics, mathematics, geology, or education with the 
intent of becoming biochemists, biophysicists, biometricians, paleontologists, 
biological oceanographers, or teachers of biology. 

The Department of Biology is located in Norris Hall of Science and the Moore 
Laboratory of Zoology. Additional facilities include the Robert T. Moore collection of 
70,000 Mexican and Central American bird specimens, several field vehicles, a 
Boston Whaler for inshore marine studies using SCUBA equipment, and the 85-foot 
oceanographic vessel Vantuna for deep water studies. Occidental participates in 
the Marine Biological Laboratory on Santa Catalina Island, and uses the island 
laboratory for teaching and research in marine biology. 

Because of its location, in close proximity to the Mojave desert, the San Gabriel 
and San Bernardino Mountains (to altitudes of 8,000 feet), and sea coast, 
Occidental College is ideally situated for field and laboratory studies of 
environmental biology. 


MAJOR: The major consists of four required courses, Biology 1, 2, and 3, as well 
as either Molecular Biology (Biology 95) or Biochemistry (Biology 159) and a 
minimum of five additional courses in the department (exclusive of 190, 197, and 
198), with at least one course from each of the following areas: Structural Biology 
(Biology 105, 112, 125, 150), Functional Biology (Biology 94, 115, 121, 156, 170), 
Environmental Biology (Biology 160, 162, 163, 165, 169, 175, 176). Students 
intending to apply to graduate schools are advised to take additional courses, 
including Biology 198. Seniors must participate in a noncredit senior seminar as a 
partial fulfillment of their comprehensive experience. Supporting course work in the 
physical sciences, including Chemistry 2, 3, 51, 52, Mathematics 21, and Physics 
21, 22 (or equivalents) is required of biology majors. Details concerning the 
required senior comprehensive examination in biology and other course advice 
may be obtained from the major adviser. 
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HONORS: Departmental Honors in biology are awarded at graduation to qualified 
students for completing readings in one of the broad fields of biology listed under 
Graduate Study, and preparation of a thesis reporting the results of independent 
research on a specific problem within the selected area 


GRADUATE STUDY: Graduate study toward the degree of Master of Arts under 
the thesis plan may be undertaken in biology by properly qualified students. Thesis 
projects may be elected in any of the following fields: cellular biology, comparative 
physiology, developmental biology, environmental physiology, animal behavior, 
regulatory biology, systematic biology, and marine ecology. 

A limited number of highly qualified Occidental biology majors may be admitted 
to the Master of Arts degree program at any time after completion of the junior year. 
Such students may take up to one course each term for graduate credit 
concurrently with work toward completion of the.A.B. degree. Students selected for 
participation in this program will be expected to complete the M.A. degree within 
one year after completion of the A.B., and are encouraged to accelerate by the use 
of summer terms. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS: For information concerning premedical and predental 
programs and other health professions, see page 54. 


1. GENERAL ZOOLOGY. Fundamentals of animal structure, function and development, 
and the evolutionary relationships of major animal groups. 


Fall Hand and Staff Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: Section 1: 2- 5 M h SON Cant 
Section 2: 2- 5 T Corona Wd 
Section 3: 7-10 p.m. T CA. Cy fen 
Section 4: 2- 5 W : f 
Section 5: 7-10 p.m. W 


. 2. PLANT BIOLOGY. Fundamentals of plant structure, function and development, and the 
evolutionary relationships of major plant groups. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 


Winter Stockhouse Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 iF 
Section 3: 7-10 p.m. T 
Section 4: 2- 5 WwW 
Section 5: 2- 5 Th 


3. HEREDITY, EVOLUTION, AND ECOLOGY. Diploid genetics, cytogenetics, population 
genetics, evolutionary theory, and general ecology. 


Spring ' Wells and Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, Th 
Staff Laboratory: Section 1: Poe M 
Section 2: 2- 5 uy 
Section 3: 2-5 W 
Section 4: 2- 5 Th 
Section 5: 2 S F 
Occasional field trips: Arrange 


50. HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Structure and function of vertebrate organ 
systems, with emphasis on human organology. Not applicable to the biology major. 


Partially autotutorial. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Fall Chaplin Lectures: 2- 2:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2-5 W 


and 3 hours arrange Varieties of cabbage. 
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the cellular environment; regulatory and homeostatic functions of organ systems. 
Prerequisite: Biology 1 and 3; Chemistry 52 (or concurrent). 


Winter Chaplin Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: Section 1: 2- 5 v 
Section 2: 2- 5 Ww 


Section 3: 2- 5 Th 


| O 94. PHYSIOLOGY. Physical and metabolic activities of cells and tissues; properties of 


LO 


95. MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND GENETICS. Current evidence concerning synthesis 
and function of DNA, RNA, and proteins, with particular emphasis on genetics of bacteria 
and bacteriophage. Prerequisite: Biology 3; Chemistry 52. 


Fall Mays Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, Th, F 
Laboratory: Section 1: 2- 5 M, W 
Section 2: 2- 5 Lee 


105. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. Gross anatomy of selected 
vertebrate animals, with emphasis on the evolution of vertebrate organ systems. 
Prerequisite: Biology 1 and 3. 


Winter Stephens Lectures: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: Section 1: 2- 5 M, W 
Section 2: 2- 5 Ee 


112. INVERTEBRATE BIOLOGY. The biology of invertebrate organisms, including 
structure, function, and evolutionary relationships. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Hand Not given in 1974-75 


115-215. MICROBIOLOGY. The biology of microorganisms, with emphasis on the 
bacteria. Prerequisite: Biology 95. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Mays Not given in 1974-75 


121-221. MARINE INVERTEBRATE BIOLOGY. Physiology, behavior, and ecology of 

marine invertebrate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Hand Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 8- 5 rm 


Ischium 
tuberosity 


125. DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY. Classical embryology and experimental studies of 
fertilization, morphogenesis, and the physiology of differentiation in selected vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 105. 


Spring McMenamin _ Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: Sectiont: 2- 5 M, W 
Section 2: 2- 5 bP at is 


140. BIOLOGY IN HISTORY. Studies in the development of biological science. Themes 
include: historical interdependence of biology and other disciplines (philosophy, 
economics, chemistry, etc.); contributions of biology to the technologies of medicine, 
agriculture, and environmental management; origin and evolution of major conceptual 
schemes of biology. (Identical with General Studies A6.) 

Winter Wells 2- 3:55 M, Th 


141. VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. Study of vertebrate life as recorded in fossils with 

emphasis on evolution and morphology. Given in alternate years. (Identical with 

Geology 122.) 

-Tibio Winter Morris* Lectures: 9- 9:55») Mis TeV 

Laboratory: 2- 5 Th or Arrange 

150-250. HISTOLOGY AND HISTOTECHNIQUES. General histology and standard 

histotechniques, plus selected cell culture and thin section procedures. Prerequisite: 

Biology 94. 

Winter McMenamin — Lectures: 1 eS M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 M, W 


The semitendinosus muscle, 
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156-256. CELLULAR PHYSIOLOGY. Functions of cells, including bioenergetics, 

biokinetics, membrane dynamics, and regulatory signal production and reception. 

Prerequisite: Biology 95 or Biology 159-259. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Mays Lectures: 9- 9:55 Mella 
Laboratory: 2- 5 W 


159-259. BIOCHEMISTRY. Enzyme action, intermediary metabolism, and synthesis of 
biological macro-molecules. Prerequisite: Biology 3 and Chemistry 52. 
Spring Mays Lectures: 10-10:55 Vee ene 
Laboratory: 2-9 15 
and 3 hours to be arranged 


160-260. BIOLOGY OF INSECTS. Field observation and experimentation on selected 

species of insects, with some attention to other arthropods. Culture of insects in the 

laboratory, with experiments on physiology and behavior of the cultured species. Project 

oriented, with emphasis on research methods. 

Fall Wells Lectures: 1- 1:55 teern 
Laboratory: , 2- 5 tarcn 


162-262. ICHTHYOLOGY. The biology of fishes with emphasis on form and function and 
the systematics and ecology of local marine forms. Field sampling of inshore and deep 
sea fishes. Prerequisite: Biology 105. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Stephens Not given in 1974-75 


163-263. ENVIRONMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. Physiological studies of vertebrate animals 

with special attention to the adaptations for survival in their ecological setting. 

Prerequisite: Biology 1 and 2. 

Spring Chaplin Lectures: 1- 1:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 Ay ane 


165-265. AVIAN BIOLOGY. Anatomy, physiology, phylogeny, behavior, and ecology of 
birds. Prerequisite: Biology 1. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Baptista Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 Je 
Plus occasional field trips 


167-267. ANIMAL BEHAVIOR. Selected topics in animal behavior. Emphasis on methods 


of study, on adaptive and evolutionary significance, on regulation and control of Behavior patterns of lower 
behavioral phenomena. Prerequisite: Biology 1 or Psychology 1. primates. 
Winter Baptista Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 

Laboratory: Arrange 4 hours 


169-269. BIOLOGICAL OCEANOGRAPHY. The biology of the open sea with special 

emphasis on ecological systems and their relationships to physical parameters. Five 

days aboard the VANTUNA will be scheduled. Prerequisite: Biology 1, 2, 3; or 

permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Stephens Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 8- 5 F 


170-270. PLANT GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. The physiology of flowering plants in 

relation to their structure and development. Prerequisite: Biology 2; Chemistry 3. 

Organic Chemistry recommended. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Stockhouse __ Lectures: 1- 1:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 Toba) 


175-275. PLANT TAXONOMY. Principles of higher plant evolution with an emphasis on 
modern techniques of analysis. Collection and identification of vascular plants. 
Prerequisite: Biology 2. 
Spring Stockhouse Lectures: 7° 1:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 T, Th and 
occasional weekends 
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176-276. ECOLOGY. General and experimental ecology, with emphasis on contemporary 
problems and quantitative methods. Prerequisite: Biology 1, 2, 3. Given in alternate 
years. 
Fall Baptista Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 T, Th 
and occasional weekends 


179. EVOLUTION. An analysis of classical and recent contributions to our understanding 
of evolutionary mechanisms stressing population genetics, systematics, and theoretical 
models. Prerequisite: Biology 3. 

Fall Stephens Lectures: 2- 5 Th 


190-290. SEMINAR. A comprehensive review of major themes in contemporary biology. 
Prerequisite: Senior standing and permission of the Biology Department. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


197-297. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual or group study of specific major problems in 
contemporary biology. For students with advanced competence who seek study in an 
area not otherwise included in the departmental curriculum. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor and approval of the department. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


In addition to topics that may be studied on the Occidental campus, the following 
courses offered at the Santa Catalina Marine Biological Laboratory may be taken for 
credit under the 197-297 course number. Consult Professor Stephens for complete 
course descriptions and dates offered. Marine Laboratory courses: 
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Biology of Mollusca 

Pathology and Disease in Marine Organisms 
Pollution and Environment 

Oceanology , 

Comparative Physiology of Marine Organisms 
Marine Ecology 

Recent Advances in Marine Biology 

Marine Botany and Physiology 

Marine Invertebrate Zoology 

Developmental Biology of Marine Organisms 


198. RESEARCH. Supervised investigation by qualified students, continuous throughout 
the year. A student may enroll for credit in any term of the senior year, but the final grade 
is withheld until the entire year’s work has been completed. Prerequisite: Senior 
standing and permission of the Biology Department. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Supervised investigation by properly qualified graduate students. The 
student may not register for more than two courses of Research during any term. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. Prerequisite: At least 2 courses of 
Biology 301 and permission of the Biology Department. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Biology. See description under General Studies. 


SALAMANDER LIZARD P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. Wells 
P41-42. PERSPECTIVES IN MARINE STUDIES. Stephens 
Comparison of vertebrate 
embryos. A6. BIOLOGY IN HISTORY. Wells 

A7. NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


82 A8. LIFE SCIENCE. McMenamin 


PROFESSOR McANALLY, Chairman (on leave fall term) 


PROFESSOR LAMBERT (on leave spring term) ‘ CH a Mi 
PROFESSOR DeHAAN 

VISITING PROFESSOR GREEN 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WEST (on leave entire year) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AMEY 


The curriculum of this department is designed to provide the student with a sound Not being able to describe 
and comprehensive grasp of the principles of chemistry, including the laboratory the Second Law of Thermo- 
experience necessary for basic research, teaching, and industrial research and dynamics is the equivalent 
development. The sequence of courses builds to the junior year, when each of admitting that you have 
student is expected to participate in a research program. Students carrying an never read a work of 

overall B average may begin research projects as early as the spring term of the Shakespeare’s. 

freshman year. Projects are selected after consultation with the departmental staff, C.P. Snow 


and each student has a member of the faculty as his adviser. 

To the student preparing for medicine or related professions, training is offered 
in the fundamental and applied branches of chemistry which are so basic to them. 
In addition, chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and 
understanding of the discoveries, methods, and place of this subject in our present 
civilization. 

The program for majors also provides for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University and the Applied Chemistry Program of the 
California Institute of Technology under the Combined Plan Program. Students 
interested in engineering should consult pages 59-60 for details of this plan. 


MAJOR: Ten courses from. this department: Chemistry 11, 12 (or 2, 3, and 21); 
Chemistry 61, 62, 63, 101, 102, 103 or 150, 108, 190, X130, X140, X150 (one of 
X160, X170, X180). Departmental requirements also include Mathematics 21, 22, 
23 and Physics 11 and 12. German or Russian should be chosen to fulfill the 
college requirement in a foreign language. All majors are urged to take 
Mathematics X1 and X4. Students with special goals and those interested in 
interdisciplinary fields may substitute appropriate courses after having received 
approval from the department. . 

Students planning to attend graduate schools in chemistry are strongly advised 
to take both Chemistry 103 and 150, X160, X170, X180, at least one term of 
Chemistry 198, and Physics 13. Many will also wish to take Mathematics 61, 62. 
For these students it is advisable to enroll originally in Mathematics 41. These 
decisions can best be made in consultation with the student’s adviser. 

The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical Society for 
the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the requirements for the 
major in chemistry plus the advised courses above admits to full membership in 
the A.C.S. after graduation. 

An alternate pattern for the major is offered for those students who are 
interested in pursuing a program more definitely oriented toward biological 
chemistry. In addition to the basic requirements this sequence of study includes 
Chemistry 156, Biology 1, 3, and two biology courses chosen in consultation with 
the student’s adviser. The College language requirement may be fulfilled with 
Spanish. Chemistry 51 and 52 may be substituted for Chemistry 61, 62, and 63 
with the approval of the student’s adviser. 
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Outlines of suggested four-year programs with emphasis in geochemistry, 
biochemistry, environmental chemistry, chemical physics, combined plans in 
engineering, and preparation for teaching may be obtained from either the Registrar 


or the Chairman of the Department. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN GEOCHEMISTRY: Chemistry 11, 12, 101, 
102, 108, X130, X140, X150 (one of X160, X170, X180); Geology 1, 2, 43, 101, 102 
or 103, 111, 131. Chemistry 51, 52 are strongly recommended. For additional 


information see page 106. 


Details concerning the required comprehensive examination in this department 


may be obtained from the major adviser. 


HONORS: With the permission of the staff, senior students with at least a B 
average in chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research and to 
present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. Consult the 


department chairman concerning details. 


1. GENERAL CHEMISTRY I. An introduction to the principles of chemical systems: 
structural concepts, properties of matter and chemical reactions. Designed primarily for 


majors in fields other than the physical sciences. (Requirement may be satisfied by 


successful completion of a placement examination.) Prerequisite: Permission of 


instructor. 
Fall Amey Lectures: 1- 


Discussion Section: 


1:55 


M, W, F 


7-10 p.m. T 


2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY Ii. An introduction to chemical equilibrium, structural 


chemistry, and kinetics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1. 


Fall Green Lectures: 8- 
Laboratory: 2- 

Section 1: 

Section 2: 
Winter Green Lectures: 8- 
Laboratory: 2- 

Section 1: 

Section 2: 


8:55 


peo ta 


M, T, W, 


+ 
W 
M, T, W, 


Th 
ec 


3. GENERAL CHEMISTRY lil. A continuation of General Chemistry. Prerequisite 


Chemistry 2. 
Winter Amey Lectures: 1- 
Laboratory: 2- 
Section 1: T 
Section 2: W 
Spring DeHaan Lectures: 1- 
Laboratory: 
Section 1: 
Section 2: 


1:55 
5 


1:55 


M, T, W, 


M, T, W, 


+ 
W 


11. PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY I. An introduction to chemical bonding, structural 
chemistry, kinetics, and thermodynamics with applications to inorganic and analytical 
chemistry. The laboratory will include experience in gravimetric, volumetric, electrical, 
and optical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: High school chemistry and physics (or 
the equivalent), Mathematics 21 (or in course), or permission of the instructor. Open 


to nonchemistry majors if space available. 


Fall DeHaan Lectures: 1- 
Laboratory: 2- 

DeHaan Section 1: 

Section 2: 


DeHaan 


too 
5 


M, T, W, 


M, W 


Tato 


Tha 


Th 


Taye 
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12. PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY Il. A continuation of Principles of Chemistry |. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 11, Mathematics 22 (or in course). CH a Mi 
Winter McAnally Lectures: 9- 9:55 Mele WW iy oe 
Laboratory: 2- 5 
McAnally Section 1: M, W 
McAnally Section 1: Tea 


21. QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY. The study of the quantitative relationships of 
equilibrium systems in inorganic chemistry, and the quantitative aspects of oxidation- 


reduction reactions both in theory and in laboratory procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry Scientific research con- 
3 and Mathematics 21, or permission of the instructor. sists in seeing what every- 
Spring as Lectures: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F one else has seen, but 
SEINE aie thinking what no one else 
Section 1: ie 


W has thought. 
A. Szent-Gyorgyi 


Section 2: 


51. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY I. A consideration of the theory and practice of organic 
chemistry with emphasis on medicinal applications and elementary biochemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 3. 


Fall Cleland Lectures: 11-12 Mt, 1h, oF 
Laboratory: 2- 5 
Cleland Section 1: M 
Cleland ; Section 2: M 
Cleland Section 3: T 


52. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Il. A continuation of Organic Chemistry |. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 51. 


Winter Cleland Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 
Laboratory: 2- 5 
Cleland Section 1: M 
Cleland Section 2: M 
Cleland Section 3: T 


61. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND MECHANISM I. The principles of organic 

chemistry, primarily for chemistry majors, with emphasis on theoretical treatment of 

structure and reactions. The laboratory includes an introduction to procedures of organic 

chemistry and the use of modern instrumental techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 3 or 

Chemistry 12. 

Fall Lambert Lectures: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Lambert Laboratory: 2- 5 W, Th 


62. ORGANIC. CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND MECHANISM Il. A continuation of the 

course for chemistry majors. Prerequisite: Chemistry 617. 

Winter Lambert Lectures: 11-12 Math 
Lambert Laboratory: 2- 5 W, Th 


63. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND MECHANISM Il. A continuation of the 
course for chemistry majors. The laboratory will include a rigorous treatment of 
qualitative organic analysis with emphasis upon both theory and application. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 62 or 52. 


Spring Cleland Lectures: 11-12 M,°1T,.-Th, F 
Cleland Laboratory: 2- 5 af 

X130. ADVANCED LABORATORY I. Thermodynamics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101 

(concurrently). 

Fall Amey Arrange 


X140. ADVANCED LABORATORY Il. Kinetics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 
(concurrently). 
Winter DeHaan Arrange 
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Science has its cathedrals, 
built by the efforts of a 
few architects and of many 
workers. 


G.N. Lewis 
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X150. ADVANCED LABORATORY Ill. Separative Techniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
102. 
Spring Green Arrange 


X160. ADVANCED LABORATORY IV. Spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chemistry 107. 
Fall Amey Arrange 


X170. ADVANCED LABORATORY V. Inorganic or biochemical synthesis, reactions, and 
analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 108 or 156. 
Winter DeHaan, McAnally Arrange 


X180. ADVANCED LABORATORY VI. Applications of digital electronics to chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 102. 

Spring Aes Arrange 

101. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY I. An introduction to the study of thermodynamics and its 
application to systems in equilibrium. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 21, X130 
(concurrently), Mathematics 23 and Physics 12 or permission of the instructor. 

Fall Amey Lectures: 10-10:55 M, -T,.Th,. F- 


102. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Il. A continuation of Physical Chemistry |, with emphasis 
upon the theory of molecular interactions and chemical kinetics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
101, X140 (concurrently). 

Winter DeHaan Lectures: 10-10:55 MT, 1n, F 


103. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Ill. A continuation of Physical Chemistry Il, with emphasis 
upon the fundamentals of quantum and statistical mechanics, spectroscopy, and 
chemical applications of group theory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 and Physics 13. 
Fall DeHaan Lectures: Arrange 
Spring Amey Lectures: 10-10:55 M., 7, Th. F 


108. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Application of modern theories of physics and chemistry 
to inorganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or permission of the instructor. 
Fall aie: Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, Th, F 


150. INSTRUMENTAL ANALYSIS. The theory, applications, and limitations of modern 
methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, X150 (concurrently), or permission 
of instructor. 

Spring Green Lectures: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Ther 


156. BIOCHEMISTRY. Organic and physical chemistry of compounds and systems of 
biological interest. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or permission of instructor. 
Spring McAnally Lectures: Arrange 


190. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH. This course is designed for juniors who have yet 
to begin a research investigation. The lecture and laboratory encompass the use of the 
chemical literature, including a literature search and presentation of both written and oral 
reports; advanced synthesis in one of several fields depending on the individual 
student’s interest; application of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative 
approaches. Prerequisite: Permission of department chairman. 

Fall DeHaan Arrange 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual study of an area of special interest in chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the supervising instructor. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


198. RESEARCH. Research in a field of chemistry of the student’s choosing under the 
direct supervision of a member of the staff. Prerequisite: Permission of the department 
chairman. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Chemistry. See description under General Studies. 


P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. McAnally 
P41-42. PERSPECTIVES IN MARINE STUDIES. McAnally 


A2. GENERAL SCIENCE FOR THE INQUIRING MIND. Ame 
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A sandwichboard man adver- 
tising lunches, in Unter den 
Linden, 1900. 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HUMPHREY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARING (on leave fall term) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LICARI 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STUDENMUND 

MR. PERRY, /nstructor (on leave entire year) 


Economics is the study of people and how they solve their basic problems of 
material welfare. It is concerned with choosing the best ways to employ limited 
resources to improve our welfare and reach selected social goals. Analysis of 
individual choices under a given set of institutions, and how these choices can vary 
among differing sociopolitical systems and at different levels of development, 
constitutes the core of economics. 

The scope of economics is broadly defined. A considerable segment of the field 
is devoted to examining the roles of consumers, business, and government in a 
free enterprise system and to investigating problems related to the business cycie: 
unemployment, inflation, growth. Other areas emphasize the use of economic 
analysis in the solution of pressing contemporary social problems: urban blight, 
environmental quality, chronic poverty. Still others focus on the international 
aspects of material welfare and address questions related to the unequal 
international distribution of wealth and the competition between different economic 
systems for the favor of the people in rich and poor countries. 

The Department of Economics attempts to: (1) prepare students for advanced 
study of economics in graduate school and, ultimately, for positions in teaching or 
research; (2) provide a firm grounding in economics for those interested in careers 
in business, public service, or law; (3) provide access to a fundamental 
understanding of the economic elements of our society for all students. 


MAJOR: A major in economics requires a minimum of ten courses to be taken 
with the department. Of these, a core of seven must be the following: Economics 1, 
2, 51, 52, 71, 72, and 198. The remaining three courses may be selected from 
among the other 100-level economics courses described in this catalog. 

A major in economics with an international emphasis should include the core 
courses plus Economics 109, 111, and 120. A major with a quantitative emphasis 
and, in general, all students intending to continue their study in graduate school, 
should include Economics 106. A major with a governmental emphasis should 
include Economics 108 and 115. A major with a human ecology emphasis should 
include Economics 109 and 127. Combined programs in cooperation with other 
departments may be tailored to individual interests. 


Although the department offers its own course (Economics 71) for satisfying the 
mathematics requirement of the major, the student is encouraged to meet this 
requirement by offering Mathematics 21, 22, and 23 or 29. Mathematics X1 and X3 
are also recommended to all departmental majors. A student with a strong 
mathematics background should substitute 106 for 72 as a required core course. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: Students planning to 
participate in the interdepartmental program in Urban Studies should take the 
following courses from the Department of Economics: 1, 2, 51, 52, 71, 72, 127, 128, 
and 198 (part of the comprehensive). In addition, students are required to take two 
interdisciplinary courses offered under Urban Studies and at least one urban- 
related course in each of.three other departments affiliated with the program 
(American Studies, History, Political Science, Sociology, Psychology, and Geology). 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve departmental honors at graduation 
through successful completion of Economics 199. This course will be taken in lieu 
of Economics 198. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. An introduction to the problems and theory of 
political economy. The concept of the modern mixed economy with an expanded role of 
government. The level of national income and its determination through the influence of 
saving, investment, and the supply of money. A review of the characteristics of 
contemporary issues in political economy. 


Fall Humphrey Section 1: 9- 9:55 Mig li VV eel blwet: 
Swae Section 2: 10-10:55 Mico Weil blsa te 
Studenmund Section 3: 11-12 Mo? eon tates 

Winter byt Section 1: 9- 9:55 MakewW The 
Studenmund Section 2: ae te M, T, W, Th, F 

Spring Licari 2- 2:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


2. INTRODUCTION TO MARKET SYSTEMS. An introduction to the operation of price 
systems as coordinators of economic decision. Theoretical models of consumer and firm 
behavior. Price formation in various types of markets. Welfare economics and the 
resultant evaluation of public policy alterations. 


Winter Haring Section 1: 9- 9:55 Mo a baeWee Thar 
oe Section 2: I= 1:55 Mase VW Dar 
Spring tans Section 1: 8- 8:55 Nee No bar 
Humphrey Section 2: 9- 9:55 Mit ae ck ial 


51. INTERMEDIATE MACROECONOMIC THEORY. A study of the factors which influence 
and are involved with the national economy. Aggregate analysis is applied to problems 

of national income accounting and determination, inflation, unemployment, modern 
economic growth, and the influence of the money supply. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 
Fall Humphrey 11-12 Mea te 
Spring Haring 9- 9:55 Mit oe ea 


52. INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMIC THEORY. Advanced theory of market systems, 
modern theories of demand and production, interaction of consumers and firms under 
various market conditions: competitive, monopolistic, oligopolistic. Price determination, 
resource allocation, and income distribution through market forces; public policy 
evaluation and welfare economics. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

Winter Licari 137:1:55 Mo Oat 
Spring Studenmund 11-12 MT agbtiear 


53. ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL ANALYSIS. Accounting principles and practices. 
Recording financial data, assets, liabilities, depreciation, owner’s equity, financial 
statements. 

Spring Humphrey 2- 5 Teal 


71. MATHEMATICS FOR ECONOMISTS. An introduction to basic mathematical methods 
useful in economic analysis. Functions, differential, and integral calculus, matrix algebra, 
and constrained optimization. Prerequisite: Economics 51, 52. May not be taken for 
credit by students who have credit for Mathematics 23, 29, or 42. 

Fall Licari 1-. 1:55 M,; To Wi Th, F 


72. ECONOMIC STATISTICS AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMETRICS. The use of 
regression and correlation to test economic hypotheses. Emphasis will be on the use 
and interpretation of single-equation regression techniques rather than on their 
derivation. Prerequisite: Economics 71 (or equivalent) and Mathematics 19. 

Winter Studenmund 11-12 MoT, Th,.F 


ECON 
OMICS 


“Practical men, who 
believe themselves to be 
quite exempt from any 
intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some 
defunct economist. 
Madmen in authority, who 
hear voices in the air, are 
distilling their frenzy from 
some academic scribbler of 
a few years back.” 


.. John Maynard Keynes 
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104. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. The development of economic ideas from 
Aristotle to the present. Includes the economic theories of Aristotle, scholastics, 
mercantilists, physiocrats, classicists, Marxian socialists, marginalists, neoclassicists, 
German historical school, American institutionalists, and Keynesians. Prerequisite: 
Economics 51, 52. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Perry Not given in 1974-75 


106. ECONOMETRICS AND ECONOMIC MODELS. An examination of the tools of 
quantitative analysis used by professional economists. Extension of regression analysis 
to simultaneous equation estimation; examination of fundamental econometric problems. 
Introduction to input-output and linear programming models for research and planning. 
Prerequisite: Economics 71, 72, or Mathematics 23 or equivalent. 

Spring Licari 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


108. PUBLIC FINANCE AND EXPENDITURE. An examination of the principles and 
practices of the economics of the public sector, including the effects of government 
expenditures, borrowing and taxation upon resource allocation, national income and 
employment, prices and income distribution. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. Given in 
alternate years. 

Not given in 1974-75 


109. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS. The study of organizational alternatives for 
solving fundamental economic problems of resource allocation, income distribution, and 
economic growth. The performance, theory, and evaluation of competitive capitalism, 
managed capitalism, democratic socialism, decentralized and centralized socialism, 
communism. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Licari Not given in 1974-75 


111-211. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. An introductory survey of the problems and 
methods of economic activity between nations or over international borders. International 
trade theory, commercial policy, the international monetary system, and the international 
adjustment mechanism. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 52. Graduate credit only by 
permission of instructor. 

Spring Studenmund 2- 3:55 To RK 


115. ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND BANKING. Theoretical, institutional, and policy 
aspects of the relation of money to prices, economic stability, growth, and national 
income. Prerequisite: Economics, 2, 517. 

Winter Humphrey 11-12 M, T,cTRe 


117. RESEARCH SEMINAR IN ECONOMICS. Application of modern research methods to 
current problems in economics and related fields. Prerequisite: Economics 106 or 
permission of the chairman. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


120-220. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Economic progress in poor countries and poor 
regions: international poverty, dual development, underemployment, capital formation, 
industrialization, growth through trade, human resource development. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1. Given in alternate years. Graduate credit only by permission of 
instructor. 

Fall Studenmund 2- 3:55 T, Th 


127. URBAN AND REGIONAL ECONOMICS. Suburbs and slums, poverty and the welfare 
system, ethnic discrimination, housing, employment, education, crime, transit, pollution, 
health, financing urban government, and related economic issues. Prerequisite: 
Economics-1, 2, and 52. 

Winter Haring 10-10:55 M, T, Th 


128. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CITIES. Analysis of growth and change in urban centers 
and regions. Topics to be treated include: Size distribution of cities, tax systems, 
transportation systems, planning concepts and others. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2, 
and 517. 

Spring Haring 10-10:55 MT, Th.F 


198. SENIOR RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS. Each member of the faculty will be in charge 
of a section of the research seminar and will designate the research topic and 
prerequisites for his section. Each student will complete an independent research 
project. Successful completion of this course will constitute partial fulfill ment of the 
comprehensive examination. Required of all senior economics majors, although 
Honors students will enroll in 199 rather than 198. 

Winter Licari Arrange 


199. HONORS. Required of all students in the Departmental Honors Program. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Economics. See description under General Studies. 


F12. THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIALISM. Licari 


P41-42. PERSPECTIVES IN MARINE STUDIES. Humphrey 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DeYOUNG, Chairman 

PROFESSOR PETRIE 

PROFESSOR STANCHFIELD (on leave fall term) 

PROFESSOR OLIVER (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM (of the Department of Music) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BERKEY (of the Department of Physical Education) 
By Special Appointment: MR. DALTON (of the Department of Art) 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional preparation for 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools and the community colleges of 
the State of California. The department regards professional education as 
comprehending within its scope the development of social and personal attitudes 
and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In providing both 
cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an appreciation of the 
institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster attitudes of critical observation 
and judgment, and to equip the prospective teacher with the knowledge and skills 
involved in the more technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to meet the 
needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of competency and to 
include those courses indicated by the State Department of Education and the 
Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing as recommended or required 
for the various teaching credentials. 

The Master of Arts degree is offered under the thesis plan. The Master of Arts in 
Teaching is available to qualified individuals who possess, or become candidates 
for, the standard credential in secondary education. For information on 
requirements for this degree see the Graduate Study section, pages 31-33. 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of Education 
and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing to recommend properly 
qualified candidates for teaching credentials with the following specializations: (1) 
Standard Elementary Teaching, (2) Standard Secondary Teaching, (3) Multiple 
Subject, (4) Single Subject. Completion of Occidental College requirements for a 
Community College credential will result in a recommendation to the Chancellor's 
Office for this credential. 

Graduate students previously registered on the State Lock List may be admitted 
to the Department of Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials 
mentioned above (Fisher Act), provided their records in the first four years of 
college work indicate the probability of their fitness for the teaching profession. This 
includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of 
purpose and natural interest in the work. 

Undergraduate students may begin the new (Ryan Act) program for Multiple 
Subject (elementary) and Single Subject (secondary) credentials by enrolling in 
General Studies S2 in the fall or winter and proceed through the course 
requirements as outlined by a Department of Education adviser. 

Currently enrolled students who wish to prepare for the credentials must consult 
the Department of Education and must file formal applications before the spring 
term of the junior year. 


Students who are interested in transferring to Occidental College with upper 
division or graduate standing must consult the Department of Education. See page EDUCA 
190 for procedures. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as TION 
candidates for Ryan Act credentials provided they meet the requirements of the 
College and the program prerequisites. For further information concerning the 
requirements for graduate study and admission to graduate standing, see pages 


29-30. Education makes a people 
A student may be admitted to candidacy for the teaching credentials when the easy to lead, but difficult 
following requirements have been satisfied: to drive; easy to govern 
1. Achievement of a thoroughly satisfactory record in undergraduate work and but impossible to enslave. 
high academic achievement in courses from the department chosen for the Henry Peter, 
teaching major. (A second major may be developed as well.) Lord Brougham 


2. Approval of proposed courses by an adviser in the Department of Education 
and the student’s major department(s). After the list of courses has been approved, 
it may be changed only with the permission of those who recommended candidacy. 

3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work. The 
attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete 
requirements for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within three 
terms. 

The granting of candidacy for teaching credentials and the processing of 
recommendations of candidates to the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing are done by the Department of Education and the Committee on Teacher 
Education of the College. 

An appointment bureau is maintained in the Placement Office for the assistance 
of candidates for teaching positions. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


“FISHER ACT” CREDENTIALS (pertaining to candidates who will be eligible to 
receive “partial fulfillment” standard credentials prior to September 1, 1974, and 
who are registered on the Lock List): A bachelor’s degree, admission to graduate 
standing in the College; approval of candidacy and courses of study of the 
Department of Education and the major and minor departments; three courses in 
English (usually English and Comparative Literature 32, 111, and one of 33, 34, or 
35) and demonstrated competence in composition; a postgraduate year of at least 
seven courses or equivalent; a medical examination administered by the College 
physician. 

The completion of American History and Institutions (United States History, 
United States Constitution, and California State and Local Government), according 
to Act of the California State Legislature. The United States History requirement 
may be met by an examination or by one of the following courses: American 
Studies 100, 102, 104; History 100, 102, 103, 104. (A score of 5, 4, or 3 in the 
College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement examination in 
American History will satisfy the requirement.) The United States Constitution 
requirement may be met by an examination or by History 101 or Political Science 
50 or 90 and 91 together. The requirement in California State and Local 
Government may be met by examination or by History 105 or Political Science 50. 
All three requirements may be met simultaneously by taking a three-hour 
examination. \f the examination is chosen, it should be completed as early in the 
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TION 


Our minds are finite, and 
yet even in these circum- 
stances of finitude we are 
surrounded by possibilities 
that are infinite, and the 
purpose of human life is 
to grasp as much as we can 
out of that infinitude. 
Whitehead 
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student’s career as possible. There is a $6.00 fee should a student fail and wish to 
retake the test. If the examination is not passed before the end of the winter term of 
the student’s senior year, he must enroll in Political Science 50 for the spring term 
in order to fulfill the United States Constitution and California State and Local 
Government requirement; and in American Studies 104 or History 102 in order to 
fulfill the United States History requirement. Consult the Department of Education - 
for test dates and information. 


FOR THE STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIAL WITH A SPECIALIZATION IN 
ELEMENTARY TEACHING: Four years, or the equivalent, of college or university 
education, with a baccalaureate or higher degree from an institution approved by 
the California State Board of Education; a fifth year of college or postgraduate 
university education, consisting of at least seven courses or equivalent; courses 
and competencies in general education, or their equivalents, as listed: three 
approved courses in English and demonstrated competence in composition, and 
Mathematics 1; a major selected from the approved list of majors*; professional 
preparation to include Education 102, 110, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 149 and 150. 


FOR THE STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIAL WITH A SPECIALIZATION IN 
SECONDARY TEACHING: Four years, or the equivalent, of college or university 
education, with a baccalaureate or higher degree from an institution approved by 
the California State Board of Education; a fifth year of college or postgraduate 
university education, consisting of at least seven courses or equivalent; (at least 
two of these courses must be at the upper division or graduate level in the major or 
minor); Courses and competencies in general education, or their equivalents, as 
listed: three approved courses in English and demonstrated competence in 
composition; a major selected from the list of approved majors” consisting of at 
least six courses of upper division or graduate level work; professional preparation 
to include Education 102, 110, 230, 250 and 251. Music majors will substitute 
Education 154 and 155 for Education 250 and 251 and will substitute Education 
140 for Education 230. Physical Education majors will substitute Education 152 
and 153 for Education 250 and 251, and will substitute Physical Education 107-207 
for Education 230. Foreign Language majors will substitute for Education 230 the 
following: for French majors, French 212; For German majors, German 212; for 
Spanish majors, Spanish 212. English and Comparative Literature majors will 
substitute Education 135-235 for Education 230. Art majors will substitute Art 197 
(see Chairman) for Education 230. Speech and Drama majors will substitute 
Speech-Drama 197 (see Chairman) for Education 230. 


FOR THE STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIAL WITH A SPECIALIZATION IN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE TEACHING: A master’s degree, doctor’s degree, or other 
postgraduate equivalents approved by the office of the Chancellor of the California 
Community Colleges; courses and competencies in general education, three 
courses in English and demonstrated competence in composition, a major selected 
from the list of approved majors.* Education 110-210 and 290 are to be completed 
prior to taking Education 291. 


*See Education Department:Bulletin on Requirements for Credentials for lists of approved teaching 
majors and minors. 


“RYAN ACT” CREDENTIALS (Students with sophomore standing as of 
September 1972): A bachelor’s degree, admission to graduate standing in the 


College; approval of candidacy and courses of study by the Department of EDUCA 
Education and the major department; three courses in English (usually English and [ ION 


Comparative Literature 33, 34, 35, or 36 and 111 and 32, unless excused through 
superior achievement in the literature course), and demonstrated competence in 
composition and speaking; a postgraduate year of at least seven courses or 
equivalent at upper division or graduate level; a medical examination administered 
by the College physician; the completion of American History and Institutions 
requirement (see pages 93-94). 


FOR THE MULTIPLE SUBJECT CREDENTIAL: Occidental has developed a 
liberal arts degree program which provides for an Independent Pattern of Study in 
lieu of a major. See the Department of Education for details. An alternative to this 
program is to complete an approved major in any department and take an 
examination given by the State covering the following areas: English-Speech, 
Science-Mathematics, Humanities, and Social Sciences. The professional 
preparation sequence remains virtually the same as that for the elementary 


The desire of knowledge, 
like the thirst of riches, 
increases ever with the 


credential, but with the addition of. Education 151. cogaby isition of it. 
Laurence Sterne 


FOR THE SINGLE SUBJECT CREDENTIAL: The professional preparation 
sequence will be virtually the same as that for the secondary credential, but with 
the addition of the courses Education 137 and 252 (or equivalent). See the 
Department of Education for list of approved majors. 


102-202. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Historical, philosophical, and 
sociological foundations of American education and their influence upon present-day 
educational practices. Planned observations in public schools. Open to sophomores 


and juniors. 
Winter Frodsham ge UO M, T, W, Th 
Spring Frodsham 2- 2:55 M, T, W, Th 


110-210. PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Learning process and 
principles, growth and development, mental hygiene, personality development and 
guidance. Includes participation in public schools. Prerequisite: Junior standing. 

Winter Stanchfield T- “1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Stanchfield 1-,4:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


430. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Principles and procedures related to the development of oral 
and written language; the enrichment of the language program through children’s 
literature: criteria for the selection and evaluation of children’s books. Includes teaching 
in public schools. Open to sophomores and juniors. 

Winter Stanchfield 3- 5 T, Th 


431-231. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING READING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Practices and trends in teaching reading to elementary school children. 
Covers objectives, materials, teaching procedures, and evaluation. Includes reading 
readiness, word analysis skills, comprehension and interpretation, location and 
organization skills, and use of adopted texts. Includes teaching in public schools. 
Prerequisite: Education 110-210 and 130. 

Fall Staff 10-12 M, T, Th 
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132. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Materials and methods for teaching social studies and 
science to children; understanding concepts; developing units of instruction; evaluating 
growth. Includes teaching in public schools. Prerequisite: Education 110. (Education 
149 and 150 are to be taken the following term as a continuance of Education 132 for 
Fisher Act credentials.) 

Winter Petrie 3- 5 M, W 


133. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC. A 
practical course in music education based on the instrumental approach. Demonstrations 
in every grade coordinated with development of skills in playing and singing. (Equivalent 
to Music 130.) 

Fall Frodsham 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


134. THE TEACHING OF ART. Designed to give the elementary teacher a sense of what 
the creative experience is and provide basic knowledge, skills, techniques, and materials 
adaptable to the various grade levels. (Equivalent to Art 134.) (Art 197 will be utilized 
for the teaching of art in secondary schools.) 

Fall Dalton 4- 6 M, T, W, Th- 


135-235. TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. Curriculum and instructional procedures and materials used in 
teaching English and Comparative Literature in the secondary schools. Prerequisite: 
Education 110. (Identical with English and Comparative Literature 135-235.) 

Fall Oliver 4- 6 M, W 


137-237. METHODS AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING READING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Techniques and methods for teaching vocabulary and comprehension skills 
at the high school level. Procedures for improving and extending reading habits and 
interests of students in the secondary schools. Includes teaching in public schools. 
Prerequisite: Education 110-210. 

Fall Staff 2= 355 M, T, Th 


138-238. TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY. 
Development of a modern mathematics program, kindergarten-12. Content, instructional 
procedures, practical experiences in teaching children, diagnosis and remediation. 
Spring Petrie 2-1 SiD T, 1a 


140. PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC EDUCATION. A study of the music curriculum from 
kindergarten through junior college. Demonstrations, observations, and participation in 
the public schools provided. Prerequisite: Education 110. 30 hours of student teaching 
required. (Music majors will substitute this course for Education 230.) (Identical with 
Music 140.) Fee $25. 

Winter Frodsham 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


148. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Education 110, 131, 138, graduate standing, and 
approval of the Department of Education. (““Ryan’’ credentials only) (This course may 
be taken concurrently with Education 149 and 150.) Fee $25. 

Each Term DeYoung, Petrie 9- 3 M,. T, Wy. Pie 


149. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Prerequisite: 110, 131, 138, 
graduate standing, and approval of the Department of Education. (This course may be 
taken concurrently with Education 148 and 150.) Fee $25. 

Each Term DeYoung, Petrie 9- 3 M,..T,.W, ia 


150. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Prerequisite: 110, 131, 138, 
graduate standing, and approval of the Department of Education. (This course may be 
taken concurrently with Education 148 and 149.) Fee $25. 

Each Term DeYoung, Petrie 9- 3 M, T, W, Thee 


151. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Education 110, Physical Education 107, and approval of 
the Department of Education. (Physical Education majors will substitute this course 


for Education 250.) (“Ryan”’ credentials only) Fee $25. 
Winter | Berkey Arrange 


152. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Continuation. Prerequisite: 
Education 1517 or equivalent. (Physical Education majors will substitute this course for 
Education 251.) Fee $25. 

Spring Berkey Arrange 


153. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Continuation. Prerequisite: 
Education 152 or equivalent. (Physical Education majors will substitute this course for 
Education 252.) Fee $25. 

Spring Berkey Arrange 


154. STUDENT TEACHING IN MUSIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: 
Education 110, Music 140, graduate standing, and approval of the Department of 
Education. (Music majors will substitute this course for Education 250.) Fee $25. 
Each Term Frodsham Arrange 


155. STUDENT TEACHING IN MUSIC. Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 154 or 
equivalent. (Music majors will substitute this course for Education 251.) Fee $25. 
Each Term Frodsham Arrange 


156. STUDENT TEACHING IN MUSIC. Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 155 or 
equivalent. (Music majors will substitute this course for Education 252.) ( “Ryan’”’ 
credentials only) Fee $25. 

Each Term Frodsham Arrange 


163-263. DIAGNOSIS AND PREVENTION OF READING DISABILITIES. The diagnosis 
and treatment, as well as prevention, of reading disabilities at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Demonstrations of clinical techniques, testing, use of materials, and 
teaching procedures. Includes weekly clinic participation. Prerequisite: Education 131 or 
137. 

Spring Stanchfield 4- 6 M, T, W 


197-297. SPECIAL TOPICS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


230. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Scope and function, curriculum principles and 
organization, methodology, including measurement and evaluation, and classroom 
management. Prerequisite: Education 110. (This course is not designed for majors in 
Art, Drama, English, Foreign Languages, Music, Physical Education, and Speech.) 


Fall Petrie 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
and three hours weekly to be 
arranged. 


250. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. Prerequisite: Education 110, 137, 230 (or equivalent), graduate 
Standing, and approval of the Department of Education. Fee $25. 

Each Term Petrie, DeYoung 9- 3 M, T, W, Th, F 


251. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Continuation. Prerequisite: 
Education 250 or equivalent. Fee $25. 
Each Term Petrie, DeYoung 9- 3 MM, av, eh, & 


252. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Continuation. Prerequisite: 


Education 251 or equivalent. (““Ryan”’ credentials only) Fee $25. 
Each Term Petrie, DeYoung 9- 3 M, 1, W; 20h, 
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290. THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Overview of history, aims, scope, and function of the 


community college. Directed observation and participation in all phases of the college 
program. 


Fall Frodsham 1-155 M, T, W, Th 


291. SUPERVISED TEACHING IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. An assignment of ninety 
hours of teaching in a student’s major field in a community college in one semester. 
Includes assignments in addition to classroom teaching. Weekly supervision and 
conferences. Prerequisite: Education 110-210 and 290. Fee for single assignment $25. 
Each Term ' Frodsham Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies course is offered by faculty of the Department of 
Education. See description under General Studies. 


S2. THE ENVIRONMENTS OF TEACHING. DeYoung 


PROFESSOR ADAMS, Chairman 
PROFESSOR OLIVER 

PROFESSOR BUSACCA 

PROFESSOR RYF (on leave spring term) 
PROFESSOR OWEN 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KINDER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOWELLS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WYATT 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ATCHITY (on leave entire year) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR McMURRAY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VAN DEN BERG 
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The Department of English and Comparative Literature has three purposes: (1) to 
teach the literature of two traditions — the Anglo-American tradition through a major 
in English, and the major literary movements and masterpieces of World Literature 
through a major in Comparative Literature; (2) to develop critical perception in the 
reading of literature; and (3) to develop precision and grace in the writing of 
English. 

Students who choose to concentrate their major study in this department should 
report to the department chairman for assignment to an adviser, with whom they 
will develop their program of courses. 

Each major provides two options: 
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ENGLISH (A): Priorities include: (1) knowledge of the Anglo-American tradition in 
literature, with the ability to relate this tradition to its cultural background and to the 
development of the English language; (2) critical ability based upon a knowledge of 
theory and skill in the analysis of individual works; (3) knowledge in depth of one 
literary period before 1900; (4) knowledge of the development of one of the 
following genres: the novel, the drama, lyric poetry; (5) knowledge in depth of 
Shakespeare and either Chaucer or Milton. 

English (A) students will undertake the following courses (or, up to a limit of 
three examinations, tests in the subject-fields of the courses): 101 and 102 and 
103 and 145 and 146 and 185 and 170; 182 or 183 or 184 or 147; 161 and 162, or 
151 and 152, or 172; 180 or 181. A student wishing to take an examination in lieu 
of a course must announce his intention to the chairman by registration day of the 
term in which he wishes to be examined. Examinations will be scheduled no later 
than the sixth week of the term, and will ordinarily last from three to four hours. A 
student may take only one examination within any term and must complete all 
examinations before the second term of his senior year. Successful completion of 
an examination will satisfy departmental requirements in that field, and a statement 
to this effect will be sent to the Registrar for entrance on his formal record. 


ENGLISH (B): On request, an integrated program of courses in the department 
(ten or more) to include: 101 and 185, and three from among 102, 103, 145, 146. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (A): Priorities include: (1) knowledge of major 
movements and masterpieces of Western literature and masterpieces of Oriental 
literature with the ability to associate these movements and works with the history 
of ideas; (2) critical ability based upon a knowledge of theory and analytical skill; 
(3) knowledge in depth of Shakespeare and of one other major figure in world | 
literature; (4) Knowledge of a chosen literary genre; (5) knowledge of a chosen 99 


The Globe Theater of London 


literary period. Preparation in either genre or period should include study in depth of 
G | two or three literatures represented, one of these to be in a language other than 
English. 

Comparative Literature (A) students will undertake the following courses (or, up 
to a limit of three examinations, tests in the subject-fields of the courses — details 
in English, A, above): 163 and 164 and 165 and 166 and 185 and 170; 167 or 
other world literature period course; 168 or other world literature genre course; 169 
or other world literature major writer course (foreign literature courses, when 
equivalent, may substitute for 170, 167, 168, 169); two advanced courses (beyond 
102) of literature in a foreign language related to the student’s chosen period or 
genre or major figure. 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (B): On request, an integrated program of courses 
in the department (ten or more) to include: 163 and 164 and 165 and 166 and 185 
and (see A) Comparative Literature foreign literature requirement. 


-_ 
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SENIOR COMPREHENSIVE EXPERIENCE: Majors will demonstrate ability to 

synthesize their knowledge of the major through one of the following options: 
James Joyce senior seminar (English and Comparative Literature 190), “standard” written 
Le ee ee comprehensive examination, oral examination, appropriate independent project 
(senior thesis, for example), or, after formal approval, an “original” proposal. 
Independent projects and original proposals must qualify as “synthesizing.” Written 
or oral comprehensives must be taken prior to the student's final undergraduate 
term. Students must select which form of “comprehensive experience” they desire 
prior to their next to last term. 


HONORS: A student in either major who has demonstrated his competence may, 
_ with the approval of his adviser and of the department chairman, elect to read for 
Department Honors. Application forms are available from the chairman. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers two programs of graduate study, one 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts, either in Anglo-American or in Comparative 
Literature, and the other leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 
Literature. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Admission: To qualify for admission, applicants must present an undergraduate 
major, or equivalent study, in their elected field. Address inquiries to the chairman. 


Combined A.B./MA. Program: A limited number of Occidental undergraduate 
majors in the department may be admitted to the program at the end of the winter 
term of their junior year, to undertake an intensive program of study leading to both 
the A.B. and MA. at the end of four regular academic years and two summer terms 
(normally the summer terms following the junior and senior years). Juniors admitted 
to the program will be eligible to take graduate courses beginning with the spring 
term of their junior year, and they will meet the graduate course requirements for 
the M.A., usually by taking one graduate course as part of their normal three-course 
load during each of their remaining terms of study. Ordinarily such students will 
receive the A.B. with their class in June, the M.A. at the end of the ensuing summer 
term. Students interested in this program should consult with the department 
Chairman. 


Requirements: 


Six graduate courses, of which at least four must be seminars 
Competence in foreign language: 


Anglo-American: Ability to read with accuracy and reasonable speed scholarly 
and critical material in a foreign language, preferably French or German 


Comparative Literature: Competence to deal Critically and at the graduate level 
with literature in a foreign language: demonstrated by taking appropriate course 
work in the foreign language, plus at least elementary competence in a second 
foreign language. 

Oral examination at the end of the program of study 
Fulfillment of one of the following three options: 
(1) Writing of a thesis 
(2) Completion of an original creative project 
(3) Apprenticeships under three different professors, which will involve limited 
and supervised practice in various activities, associated with teaching, e.g., 
leading discussion groups, preparing formal classroom presentations, marking 
papers. 
Completion of the program within the stipulated time: 


Full-time students: one academic year 


Part-time students: two academic years, at the rate of one course per term 
through six terms 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 


In addition to the general college requirements for all M.A.T. candidates (see page 
31), the department requires: 


For Candidacy: Demonstration (through appropriate undergraduate study or 
special examination) of a competent background in literature 


For the Degree: 
Successful performance on the departmental qualifying examination in literature 
At least two seminars in literature 
At least two other graduate courses in literature (which may be seminars) 


Education 135-235: Teaching of English and Comparative Literature in the 
Secondary School 


Appropriate oral examination in literature 


La 
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When I reflect 
upon the number 

of disagreeable 
people who I 

know have gone to 
a better world, 

I am moved to lead 
a different life. 


Mark Twain 
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1. ENGLISH COMPOSITION LABORATORY. Open to any Occidental student at any time 
during a term. Individual counseling and instruction. Enrollment by permission of 
department chairman. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


Gm 


32. EXPOSITORY ANALYSIS AND WRITING. Studies in the analysis and writing of 
expository prose. ; 

Winter a 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Van den Berg 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


© 


33-37. INTRODUCTIONS TO LITERARY TYPES. Courses in this series provide training in 
the analysis of literary texts and in the practice of composition. Several of the offerings 
are given as General Studies freshman seminars. 


33. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
U i po Not given in 1974-75 


34. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN WORLD LITERATURE. 
oral Wyatt 10-12 $ 9h) 
- Winter Oliver 2- 3:55 T;°Th 


= 


“=: 35. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY STUDIES. 
= Winter Li 9- 9:55 M,T, W, Th, F 


~ . 36. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Spring : 1-/. 4:55 M.. ThaW, Th. 
37. SIGNIFICANT WORKS IN “SPECIAL” LITERATURES. Focus in this course varies. 

Not given in 1974-75 


yg 100. AFRO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. An examination of central literary works by 
representative Afro-American authors, from 1761 to the present. A study of the historical, 
— biographical, and imaginative materials which reflect the unique experience of Black 
writers within American culture. (Identical with American Studies 33.) 

Not given in 1974-75 


101. ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNING THROUGH THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. An introduction to the epic, lyric, narrative, and dramatic writing of England in 

~ the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

Fall Owen 9- 9:55 M,T,. W, hte 


102. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
The study of the late Renaissance and the Restoration and Neo-classical periods 

through their major literary production. 

Winter Howells 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


103. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES. The major poetry and prose of the Romantic, Victorian, and Edwardian 
periods. 

Spring Adams 1-) 1:95 M, T, W, Thee 


"= 110. CREATIVE WRITING. Theory and practice in the art of literary creativity. 
== Registration only upon consent of the instructor. 
Fall Ryt 2- 3:55 M, W 


111. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An introduction to the historical study of language, with 
studies of phonetics, vocabulary development, grammatical principles, and problems in 


Johnson in understanding. 
travelling dress on the Minted Olek 4- 6 M, W 
Isle of Mull. 
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132. ADVANCED STUDIES IN ANALYSIS AND COMPOSITION OF EXPOSITORY 
PROSE. 


= 


Not given in 1974-75 


135-235. TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. Curriculum and instructional procedures and materials used in 
teaching English and Comparative Literature in the secondary schools. Prerequisite: 
Education 110. (Identical with Education 135-235.) 

Fall Oliver 4- 6 M, W 


QwMm 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. A survey of American 
literature from the seventeenth century to 1860. 
Fall Bat 9- 9:55 Mer Wie te 


146. AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 1860. Major literary trends and representative 
writers during the last century. 
Winter McMurray 4- 6 M, W 


= 
Cc 
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147-247. THE NINETIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE—Crane, Howells, James, Twain, 
Adams. 


Spring McMurray 9 - 9:55 Mo Wn FF 


151. THE NOVEL TO 1900. Origin and historical development of the novel in England. To 
be taught in alternate years with emphasis on A. The novel in the eighteenth century, 
and B. The novel in the nineteenth century. In 1974-75: A. The Novel in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Fall Kinder Psa When bs M, W 


152. THE NOVEL IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. The study of selected novels from the 
major writers of our age. 

Winter Ryf 27 SOU Ten 

Spring Wyatt 10-12 een 2 


161. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA. The development of the drama as a literary 
genre, with emphasis upon major English dramatists. : 
Fall Busacca 4- 6 M, W CHARLES DICKENS 


1835 


Fagraved b Cravss froma picture by Frith 
162. MODERN DRAMA. Dramatic forms, techniques, and content in major works of the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Winter Busacca 10-12 Trot ie 


163. LITERATURE OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD. Maior literary works in the classical 
period, and in the Graeco-Roman world. 
Fall Wyatt 10-12 M, Th 


164. WESTERN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. Maior literary works in 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance in the European world. 
Winter _ Van den Berg 9- 9:55 Nene ows Lit or 


165. WESTERN LITERATURE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. Major literary works in the 
European tradition from the neo-classical era to the twentieth century. 
Spring Oliver 4- 6 ro tt 


166-266. ASIAN AND AFRICAN LITERATURE. Literatures of China, Japan, India, Africa, 
the Near East. 
Not given in 1974-75 


167-267. A PERIOD IN WORLD LITERATURE. The period will vary from year to year. /n 


1974-75: Romantic Period in European Literature. 
Fall Oliver 4- 6 eth 
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168-268. A GENRE IN WORLD LITERATURE. The genre selected will vary from year to 
year. 
Not given in 1974-75 


169-269. A MAJOR FIGURE IN WORLD LITERATURE. The figure will vary from year to 
year. In 1974-75: Tolstoi and Solzhenitzyn. 


- Winter Wyatt 10-12 M, Th 
Yh 170. SHAKESPEARE. 


A. A general introduction to Shakespeare as comic and tragic dramatist. Entire class 
meets Tuesday, sections Wednesday or Thursday. 
Winter Owen 4- 6 M, W, Th 


(iT 


2, 
O 


B. Advanced studies in Shakespearean drama. 
Spring Howells 2-. 3:55 : alain 


170B is intended for students who have taken 101 and/or 170A. Majors who take 
only one of these courses are advised to take 170B. 


171. LITERATURE TODAY. Each year some aspect of the contemporary literary scene 
will be examined, usually in the context of its literary antecedents. In 1974-75: Films 
and screenplays of Ingmar Bergman, with special emphasis on his concept of 
women. . 

Winter Kinder 23:55 M, W 


172. TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY. Forms, techniques, and content in the major 
Anglo-American poetry of this century. 
Fall Ryf 2- 3:55 Pred Ay 


180-280. CHAUCER. Study in depth in the background and writings of Chaucer. 
Winter Wyatt 10-12 i ial oe 


. | 181-281. MILTON. Study in depth of the poetry and selected prose of Milton. 
Mie = Spring Howells 3- 6 Ww 


a) syeye 


rif # S : 
». lt re 182-282. THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. Special studies in the literature of the English 


@j8Ser Renaissance. In 1974-75: Metaphysical Poetry. 
mechs Fall Howells 4- 6 M, W 


Chaucer 443-283. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Special studies in the literature of the English 
Restoration and the eighteenth century. /n 1974-75: The Concept of Women in the 
Eighteenth Century, Pamela to Fanny Hill. 
Winter Kinder 10-12 M, Th 


184-284. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Special studies in the English Romantic and 
Victorian Periods. In 1974-75: Victorian Poetry. 
Fall Adams ee dee M, T, W, Th, F 


185-285. LITERARY CRITICISM. Historical, theoretical, and applied criticism. 
Spring Busacca 10-12 ieee 


190. SENIOR SEMINAR. An attempt to examine literature from the broad historical and 
evolutionary point of view. At each meeting a different member of the staff will appear to 
discuss such comprehensive topics as the way a genre or a particular form changes 
through the centuries; the antecedents and subsequent critical influence of certain 
works; reading tastes through the centuries; etc. Special weekly readings will be 
assigned. 

Spring Adams 7-10:30 p.m. T 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 
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199. HONORS. Independent study leading to thesis for Department Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


= 


301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


305. SEMINARS IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. Advanced studies in the art and 
thought of a single major figure, in the nature and development of a literary genre, or in 
the character of a literary period or movement. In 1974-75: 
Fall Tragedy and Comedy in the Greek 

Dramatic Poets and in Shakespeare 

Busacca 7-10:30 p.m. T 
Winter The Art and Thought of Thomas Mann 

Oliver 7-10:30 p.m. M 
Spring Euripides and Kafka 

Wyatt 7-10:30 p.m. M 


Qom 
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308. SEMINARS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. Advanced studies in a literary 
period through the examination of selected figures, genres, or movements. In 1974-75: 
Fall Henry James 


McMurray 7-10:30 p.m. W 
Winter Dickens and his World 

Adams 7-10:30 p.m. W 
Spring Satire and the Ironic Mode 

Kinder 7-10:30 p.m. W 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
English and Comparative Literature. See description under General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. Owen 
F7. LITERATURE OF THE CITY. Howells 


F9. STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


F10. THE GREEK MIND. Van den Berg 

F13. STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Adams 

P11-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. McMurray, Ryf 

P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. Busacca, Van den Berg 
C2. DREAM STYLES. Kinder 

C4. LOVE. Atchity 

C5. LITERATURE AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN. 

C7. MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE FICTION. Adams 


C9. THE GOOD LIFE: A REVIEW OF BASIC PRINCIPLES. Oliver 
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...and lo, there was a 
great earthquake . . . and 
every mountain and island 
were moved out of their 
places. 

Revelations, Ch. 6, 12-14 
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PROFESSOR BIRMAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR MORRIS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CUMMINGS (on leave entire year) 


Geology is the exploration of this planet and our neighboring planets in Space. In 
our courses we investigate the Earth's interior, continents, and oceans, the history 
and distribution of life, and the processes at work within and on the surface of the 
Earth. The curriculum provides for independent research, field application, and 
interdepartmental studies where desired. 

The population explosion demands increasing utilization of this planet, and earth 
scientists are needed in greater numbers and increasing variety of application. 
Students majoring in geology receive broad undergraduate training which prepares 
them for graduate school, research, and teaching, or for applied work in mineral 
resources and environmental geology. 

Two special interdepartmental programs lead to applied or research careers in 
geochemistry and geophysics. The programs are designed to give students the 
theoretical and applied aspects of these disciplines as they relate to (1) the 
understanding of the Earth and Earth processes, and (2) the exploration for mineral 
and oil resources. 

The Occidental Geology Department is in an excellent geological environment. 
Advanced students participate with faculty members in research and widely ranging 
field projects. 


MAJOR: Geology 1, 2, 3, 41, 42, 43, 101, 102, 103, 111, and 112 are required, and 
either Geology 10 or 22 is strongly recommended. Students are required to take 
Mathematics 21 and a minimum of two courses in either mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, or biology. Selection and scheduling of these courses should follow 
consultation with adviser. 


The programs which follow are optional. Either may be chosen instead of the 
standard geology major program. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN GEOCHEMISTRY: Geology 1, 2, 43, 101, 
102 or 103, 111, 181; Chemistry 11, 12, 101, 102, 108, X130, X140, X150 (one of 
X160, X170, X180). Chemistry 51, 52 are strongly recommended. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN GEOPHYSICS: Geology 1, 2, 42, 43, 111, 
121, 131; Physics 11, 12, 13, 14, 50, 101, 110, 150; Mathematics 41, 42, 43, 61, 62. 


For the geology major, the comprehensive examination is based on a practical field 
experience. For the interdepartmental programs, the comprehensive examination is 
based on the required geology and chemistry or physics courses. 


1. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Survey of this planet; what it is and how it works. 
Fall Birman 1 i fa ts M, T, W, Th 


2. ADVANCED GENERAL GEOLOGY. A sophisticated investigation of principles 
necessary for understanding and interpreting modern geologic concepts. Prerequisite: 
Geology 7 or permission of instructor. 


Winter Birman Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, Th 
Birman Laboratory: 2- 5 
Section 1: if 
Section 2: Th 


3. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. History of the development of the Earth and its life. 

Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. 

Spring Morris Lectures: 9- 9:55 Misol WwW, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 Th 


10. URBAN GEOLOGY. Geologic hazards and problems such as earthquakes, 
landslides, ground water and surface water, and beach engineering, as they relate to the 
physical environment of the city. Preventive measures and legal implication of the 
hazards are discussed. A limited number of field trips may be arranged. Designed 
primarily for nonscience majors. 

Spring Cummings Not given in 1974-75 


22. GEOHYDROLOGY. A survey of water as used by man. Emphasis on the availability, 
production, and the critical relation of water to our environment. A limited number of field Too serene: om 
trips may be arranged. So cee ab Sea cea et on: 
Winter Birman Lectures: 11-12 Moot rn ae 


“ese-+ewreen 2 


41. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. Study of development of invertebrate life as 

recorded in fossils; evolution; importance of life in interpreting the history of the Earth. 

Prerequisite: Geology 2 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Morris Lectures: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 it 


42. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. Study of the nature of origin of faults, and folds; structures 

of sedimentary, igneous, and metamorphic rocks. Introduction to mechanics of 

deformation. Prerequisite: Geology 2 or permission of instructor. 

Winter ster Lectures: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 W 


evcwevse cee®eceet e808 


43. MINERALOGY. Composition, structure, and identification of minerals; ore deposits 

and mining. Prerequisite: Geology 2 or permission of instructor. 

Spring Birman Lectures: 10-10:55 M, T, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 M, Th 


101. IGNEOUS PETROLOGY. Description, identification, and genetic interpretation of the 

igneous rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 43 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Birman Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: 225 M, W 


102. SEDIMENTARY PETROLOGY. Description, identification, and genetic interpretation 

of the sedimentary rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 101 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Morris Lectures: 10-12 M, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 (ha 


103. METAMORPHIC PETROLOGY. Description, identification, and genetic interpretation 

of the metamorphic rocks. Prerequisite: Geology 101 or 102 or permission of 

instructor. 

Spring uh Lectures: 8- 8:55 ea Pee 
Laboratory: 2- 5 EF ey 
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And some rin up hill and 
down dale, knapping the 
chucky stanes to pieces 
wi hammers, like sa mony 
road-makers run daft. They 
say *tis to see how the 
world was made! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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111. FIELD GEOLOGY. Methods and techniques in geologic mapping. Detailed mapping 
and geologic interpretation of local areas. Prerequisite: Geology 43 and permission of 
instructor. 
Fall Birman Lectures: Arrange 

Laboratory: Friday in field 


112. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY. Geologic mapping of selected field areas. 
Prerequisite: Geology 111 and permission of instructor. 
Winter jas Arrange 


121. GEOPHYSICS. Theoretical and applied analyses of the Earth’s magnetic, 

gravitational, and seismic properties. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2, or permission of 

instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Fall ee Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 M 


122. VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. Study of vertebrate life as recorded in fossils with 
emphasis on evolution and morphology. Given in alternate years. (Identical with Biology 
141.) 


Winter Morris Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 
Laboratory: 2- 5 Th 
or Arrange 


131. GEOCHEMISTRY. Study of the relative and absolute abundance of elements and 
isotopes and the processes governing their distribution and migration in the Earth. 
Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2, or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 
Fall Cummings Not given in 1974-75 


141. GEOLOGY OF THE PACIFIC BORDER. Geologic description and history of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. Field trips are considered an integral part of the 
course. Students are required to participate and report on a minimum of three field trips. 


Fall Morris Lectures: 9- 9:55 M, T, Th 
Friday or Saturday in 
the field 


198. RESEARCH. Prerequisite: Permission. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies course is offered by faculty of the Department of Geology. 
See description under General Studies. 


A9. THE VERTEBRATE STORY. Morris 


PROFESSOR WINTER, Chairman 
PROFESSOR RODES 

PROFESSOR ROLLE 

PROFESSOR KROEBER 

PROFESSOR HARRIS (on leave entire year) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COHEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOROWITZ 


History is studied in many ways and for a variety of purposes. From the career of a 
single individual, from the life of a social group, or from the history of an idea, the 
past both stimulates and binds the present. By reading historical sources, by 
studying problems that are now by and gone, or by relating the past with problems 
of today, one comes to understand the ways of man. Such understanding is basic 
to decisions to be made about society, politics, and economic life. An ability to 
study and to write history is, furthermore, a vital introduction to the professions of 
law, foreign service, public administration, teaching, journalism, and librarianship. 


MAJOR: Nine courses from this department chosen in consultation with the 
student's adviser. The nine courses must include History 51 (taken in the 
sophomore year), 180, and one proseminar (182 or 183), and should be selected 
from at least three of these areas of concentration: United States, Europe, Far East, 
Latin America, Middle East, or Africa. Courses numbered above 180 require some 
background qualifications; instructors should be consulted before registration. 

A major in this department may, in consultation with his adviser, choose an Area 
Studies emphasis (see page 53). 

The senior comprehensive requirement is met by satisfactory performance in 
the senior seminar, with an oral examination over this work. Details may be 
obtained from the major adviser. Students anticipating graduate work should 
acquire a reading knowledge of one foreign language. 


HONORS: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Honors, allowing 
them to undertake a variety of independent projects, wholly within this department 
or in conjunction with others. Interested students should consult the chairman for 
details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers a Master of Arts degree under the 
thesis plan. A reading knowledge of one foreign language is required. Interested 
applicants should consult the chairman for details. 


25. MODERN EUROPEAN CULTURE. Intellectual and artistic trends in Europe from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
Spring Rodes 2- 3:55 M, Th 


41. THE BLACK MAN IN AMERICA. The role of the Black Man in the development of the 
United States from his African backgrounds to the Black Revolution of today. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon understanding contemporary problems in relation to the 
past. 

Not given in 1974-75 


“Long Abraham a Little Longer,” 
Harper’s Weekly, November 26, 
1864. 


Selling pennants of the Imperial 
couple recognizing the Silver 
Jubilee of Wilhelm II’s acces- 
sion to the throne in 1888. 
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51. HISTORICAL METHOD AND HISTORIOGRAPHY. An introductory workshop in the art 
and craft of history, designed primarily for the sophomore history major. In conjunction 
with readings on the theoretical and methodological bases of historical inquiry, the 
student will engage in frequent exercises in historical research and writing. Open to 
students from other departments upon consent of the instructor. 

Spring Kroeber 2- 5 W 


55. SOCIAL HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. A study of painting, architecture, poetry, 
literature, sculpture, and music as documents of American taste in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Not given in 1974-75 


75. THE NEW PSYCHOHISTORY. Human motivation forms the basis of an approach that 
features the application of psychiatric and psychoanalytic techniques to history. The 
course ranges from ancient times to the present. Biographical analysis is stressed. 
Winter Rolle 10-12 M, Th 


100-200. COLONIAL AMERICA. The history of the transition of culture from the Old 
World to the New, with an emphasis upon the creation of new institutions and ideas. 
Fall Cohen 10-12 1A 


101-201. REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA AND THE NEW NATION. How revolutionary was 
the American experience in cause and effects? The making of the Constitution to the 
victory of Jacksonian Democracy. 

Spring Cohen 9- 9:55 To We he 


102-202. THE UNITED STATES AT MID-CENTURY. The history of the Nation from the 
1830's to the Civil War and Reconstruction. Sectionalism, Manifest Destiny, Slavery, and 
Abolitionism. 

Cohen Not given in 1974-75 


103-203. THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN AMERICA. Problems during and after the 
Reconstruction Era; the Rise of the American Empire; political, economic, and social 
crises at home, 1865-1900. 

Fall Rolle 10-12 M, Th 


104-204. THE PROGRESSIVE ERA, 1900-1932. Problems of empire, governmental 
regulation, boom and bust. The United States from the accession of Theodore Roosevelt 
to the election of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Not given in 1974-75 


105-205. CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. The role of California in the life of the Nation 
and the American West from Indian and Hispanic origins to the present. 
Spring Rolle 9- 9:55 M, W, Th 


106-206. THE 1920s AND THE 1960s: COMPARISONS AND CONTRADICTIONS. Two 

pivotal eras of American history viewed chronologically and thematically. National 

psychology, foreign relations, social structure, politics, and economics will be examined. 
Rolle Not given in 1974-75 


107-207. CONTEMPORARY AMERICA. The Great Depression, the New Deal, World War 

I], the “cold war,”’ and recent challenges at home and abroad. 

Winter Axeen* Lectures: 9- 9:55 T. W, TAS 
Discussion: 8- 8:55 


108. ANCIENT ATHENS. An intellectual and social history of Athens in the Hellenic and 


Hellenistic periods. 
Horowitz Not given in 1974-75 


*Of the American Studies Program. 


113. INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE. A study of the multifaceted 
intellectual life of Europe in the period 1300 to 1600. | 


Horowitz Not given in 1974-75 
114. RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. City planning, art, literature, philosophy, civic life, and RY 
history of Florence in its age of splendor. 
Winter Horowitz 8- 8:55 M, T, Th, F 


115. EARLY MODERN EUROPE. A political, social, economic, and intellectual history 
focusing on events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which have become 
subjects of historical controversy. 

Fall Horowitz 1- 1:55 ews Le Ee 


118. WOMAN AND MAN IN WESTERN THOUGHT. Western attitudes and ideas on the 

nature and social position of women and on relationships between the sexes. A feminist 
perspective on classic, Judeo-Christian, and early modern history. 
Winter Horowitz 4 efi BIS Toe WV 6 Lae 


122. HISTORY OF ENGLAND SINCE 1832. Britain as a country and empire, with a strong 
emphasis on cultural history. 


Winter Not given in 1974-75 
124-224. CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. The turbulent European scene from Lenin to De 
Gaulle. 
Spring Rodes 1- 1:55 M7 h,,..F 
126. GERMANY. The German experience: Disunity, unification, and division. 1806 to the 
present. 
Fall Rodes Ni hs M, Th 


127-227. RUSSIA. The development of the Russian state from Peter the Great to the eve 
of the Revolution. Emphasis on political and cultural history with special attention to 
Russian imperialism. (One discussion hour to be selected.) 

Not given in 1974-75 


129. FRANCE. The Ancient Regime, the French Revolution and its echoes. Grandeur then 
and now. 
Winter Rodes 10-12 M, Th 


131. TRADITIONAL CHINA. An introduction to the Chinese society from earliest times to 
1840, with emphasis on its various cultural aspects. Given in alternate years. 
Chan Not given in 1974-75 


132. MODERN CHINA. The development of the Chinese state from the Opium War to the 
present: Problems of imperialism, nationalism, and revolution, modernization efforts and 
the political and social transformation under the Chinese communist state. 

Spring oo ahan 9- 9:55 MT, toa 


133. TRADITIONAL JAPAN. Growth and development, social, political, intellectual, and 
economic, from earliest times to 1868. Given in alternate years. 
Fall Chan Not given in 1974-75 


134. MODERN JAPAN. The history of Japan from the Meiji Restoration to the present, 
with emphasis on its modernization process and social change. 
Fall Chan 9- 9:55 MES Ta ne 


138. THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST. The evolution of relations between the 
United States, China, and Japan since the eighteenth century, with emphasis on 
America’s political, economic, and military impacts as well as the development of 
cultural interchange. 

Fall Chan 8- 8:55 MutaeThy i 
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A state too extensive in 
itself, or by virtue of its 
dependencies, ultimately 
falls into decay; its free 
government is transformed 
into a tyranny; it dis- 
regards the principles 
which it should preserve, 
and finally degenerates 
into despotism. 

Simon Bolivar 
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141. COLONIAL LATIN AMERICA. European conquest; acculturation; societies of 
master, bondsman, and slave; imperial rivalries; and the struggles for freedom leading to 
nationhood in the 1830's. 
Fall Kroeber 9- 9:55 Ty Weiie 
144-244. TWENTIETH CENTURY LATIN AMERICA. The struggle for national identity and 
a better life; the role of world economy, political relations, and traditional institutions in 
increasingly revolutionary societies. 
Kroeber Not given in 1974-75 
145-245. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN. Mexico from the Nahua Empire and civilization 
to the revolutionary culture of today, against the background of Circum-Caribbean 
peoples, nation-building, and modern societies. 
Winter Kroeber 10-12 T+ & 


150. HISTORY OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AFTER 1870. Readings and discussions on 
the major figures in modern intellectual history. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Winter 8- 8:55 Meth, & 
151. AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY, 1870 TO THE PRESENT. Readings and discussions 
of the important works on the institutions and values of the American people in modern 
times. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Winter 8- 8:55 MTs Thy & 
153. AMERICAN URBAN HISTORY. The city and its relationship to the course of 
American civilization, eighteenth century to the present. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Winter 8- 8:55 M, T, Th, F 


154. AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. The history of biography as an art and a resource for 
historians. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Not given in 1974-75 
162-262. THE MODERN MIDDLE EAST. The Middle East in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries with particular attention to Egypt, Turkey, and the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Harris Not given in 1974-75 


166. THE AFRICAN HISTORICAL TRADITION. Africa to the establishment of European 
colonies in the nineteenth century. 

Fall =) te 2- 3:55 M, Th 

167. RESISTANCE, REBELLION, AND NATIONALISM IN TROPICAL AFRICA, 1880-1940. 
A detailed study of instances of African resistance to the establishment of colonial rule, 
rebellions against imperial authority, and initial efforts to hasten self-determination. 
Spring - 10-10:55 Mo ieee 


168. MODERN AFRICA. Africa in the twentieth century. Colonialism, nationalism, and the 
establishment of independent states. 
Winter Harris Not given in 1974-75 
180. SENIOR SEMINAR. Required of senior History majors. 

Fall Rolle 2- 5 W 


181-281. PROSEMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and qualified juniors only. 
Methodology in the History of Ideas. 
Fall Horowitz 


2- 3:55 T, Th 


182-282. PROSEMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and qualified juniors only. na 
Section 1. Industrialization as an Aspect of Modernization in China. rl ! 

Winter Chan 7-10 p.m. M ORY 
Section 2. Revolution and Socialism in Mexico, 1910-1940. 


Winter Kroeber 7-10 p.m. T 


Section 3. Varieties of Socialism. 
Winter Rodes 7-10 p.m. W 


Section 4. West Africa. 
Winter 7 ew. 2- 3:55 5 Ag 


183-283. PROSEMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and qualified juniors only. 


Section 1. Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, and History. 


Spring Rolle 10-12 M, Th 
Section 2. Modern Africa. 

Spring i ire 2=43:55 TWN 
197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

199. HONORS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

310. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Research and intensive study in American 
history. 

Winter Rolle 7-10 p.m. T 


311. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. Research and intensive study in European 
history. 
Not given in 1974-75 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 


Each Term Staff Arrange 
The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of h \ A Th 
History. See description under General Studies. OSE O 


THE COLLEGIUM. Cohen, Horowitz Cannot 
F4. FIDEL CASTRO’S “NEW CUBA” AND “NEW CUBAN.” Kroeber remember 


F6. APOLLO AND DIONYSUS. Winter t eC past 
P11-12. PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. Winter, Cohen are COn- 


P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS. Chan CIN nec tO 


B5. AFRICAN RELIGION. repeat It. 
BC1. VALUES IN HISPANIC SOCIETY. Kroeber S antayana 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREY, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BABCOCK 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ALKIRE (on leave entire year) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REA (on leave winter and spring terms) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BARBER 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CANE 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LANGFORD 

VISITING ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ZIRIN 

MISS NIETO, /nstructor 

MR. JACQUEMETTON, /nstructor 

MR. RODRIGUEZ, /nstructor 

MR. CELCE-MURCIA, /nstructor 


The curriculum in foreign languages comprises three levels of instruction: the 
introductory and intermediate courses; the advanced courses; the literature, 
advanced language, and graduate courses. 

A forty-five position Language Laboratory located in Johnson Hall facilitates 
instruction. Its use is required in all elementary and intermediate courses. 

Languages 17, 2, and 3 

The satisfactory completion of Language 3, 3S, or 3R or an examination of 
competence fulfills the college language requirement for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Incoming students who present College Entrance Examination Board 
achievement scores will be placed in the language sequence according to scores 
achieved. Those with scores of 550 or above are regarded as having fulfilled the 
language requirement of the College. Students who do not present test scores and 
who offer two or more years of high school language are required to take a 
placement examination to determine the level at which they should continue their 
language study. Students may fulfill the college language requirements in 
languages not offered at Occidental College provided that they present either three 
semesters of language study at the college level, or pass a standardized test at the 
prescribed level. 

Language placement tests are administered by the department during 
orientation week in the fall term. 

Language 100, 101, and 102 

These courses offer on an advanced level the study of grammar, composition, 
conversation, literary styles, and an introduction to the culture of the respective 
countries. 

Language 130 and above 

Literature Courses conducted in the language as well as advanced language 
courses are open to any student with sufficient language competence. 


INTERNATIONAL AND LANGUAGE CENTER: The International and Language 
Center, located in Eileen Norris Residence Halls, is designed to promote interest in 
the study and social use of foreign languages outside the classroom. A number of 
dormitory accommodations are provided for language students interested in this 
opportunity to use foreign languages in an informal atmosphere. 


STUDY ABROAD: Attention is invited to the description of foreign study 
opportunities on pages 42-45. For many programs language proficiency is 
advisable or required. 


LINGUISTICS: Linguistics courses form an integral part of the departmental 
Curriculum and are strongly recommended to qualified students. One linguistics 
course is required of literature majors; language track majors are expected to take 
two linguistics Courses. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
student majoring in a foreign language may select either the literature track or the 
language track. The requirements for the literature track major consist of Language 
101 and 102, six literature courses selected from those numbered 153 and above, 
and one linguistics course. The requirements for the language track major consist 
of Language 101 and 102, two literature courses numbered 153 and above, three 
advanced language courses numbered 130 to 149, and two linguistics courses. In 
addition, language track majors must take either (1) four courses in one particular 
subject field outside language and literature, such as Economics, Diplomacy and 
World Affairs, History, or Political Science, or (2) four courses in a second language. 
Requirements for the language track major may vary slightly according to the 
language chosen. Detailed information concerning department major requirements 
is contained in a departmental brochure which can be obtained from the Language 
Department office. 

A Spanish major may, in consultation with his adviser, choose an emphasis in 
Hispanic/Latin American studies (see page 53). This emphasis is especially 
recommended for students intending to teach Spanish at the secondary school 
level. 

The student majoring in French must pass a written examination in basic 
grammar as a prerequisite to becoming a candidate for comprehensive 
examinations in French. It is recommended that he complete the language 
examination by the end of his sophomore year. The course in Stylistics (French 
141-241) is required of all French majors, unless, in exceptional cases, exemption 
is granted by the French section. (Students planning to study at the University of 
Montpellier are advised to take the Stylistics course before departure.) 

Senior comprehensives are required of all majors. Normally they will be 
administered at the end of the winter term to those who have completed all major 
requirements. Majors are advised to consult their department at an early date 
regarding departmental reading lists and comprehensive procedures. 


GROUP MAJOR: Literature track: courses 101 and 102, three courses chosen 
from those numbered 153 and above, and one linguistics course in each of two 
different languages. Language track: two advanced language courses (numbered 
from 130 to 149) and one advanced literature course (numbered 153 or above) in 
each of two different languages, and two linguistics courses. Students selecting the 
literature track are expected to take courses from at least two different literary 
periods. Comprehensive examinations are required in each language for both 
literature and language track majors. 


SUMMER TERM: Attention is invited to summer term opportunities for language 
study. Students may fulfill the college language requirement by completing a ten- 
week, intensive study of French, German, or Spanish during the Occidental summer 
term. Note should be taken of the travel-study programs offered in German and 
Spanish. Opportunities are also available, on a selective basis, to qualified 
advanced students to work independently in literature courses. 


gi. 5@ 
“Weary bua Cg cestc visti ne 
aa Gout wu moeRr nA 
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HONORS: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Honors at 
graduation through individual study in depth of a literary figure, genre, or movement, 
including an honors thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details by 
the end of the junior year. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers two programs of graduate study: (1) 
Master of Arts in French, German, and Spanish literature; (2) Master of Arts in 
Teaching (M.A.T.), offered in French, German, and Spanish. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Students enrolled for the Master of Arts degree in French, German, or Spanish 
are directed to pages 29-33 for general college requirements. The Department of 
Languages and Linguistics normally requires a thesis and a reading knowledge of a 
second foreign language. Consult the department chairman for details. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING (M.A.T.) 


In addition to the general college requirements for all M.A.T. candidates (see 
pages 31-33), the department requires: 

1. Three literature courses selected upon consultation with adviser. At least one 
of these courses must be a seminar. 

2. French 212, German 212, or Spanish 212. 

3. Linguistics 210. Consult the department chairman for details. 


FRENCH 
FRACTIONAL COURSES. 1/3 course credit. 


X3. INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATION. Oral practice based on articles in current 
periodicals and other subjects of general interest. Taught by French students from the 
University of Montpellier, under the supervision of a French instructor. Designed primarily 
for students who have completed French 3 and who do not plan to enroll in advanced 
courses. Graded on Credit/No Credit basis. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
French 3 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Cane in charge 4-5 T, Th 


X131. ADVANCED CONVERSATION. Similar to French X3 but for students who have 
undertaken work on the 100 level who wish to improve oral facility. Recommended for 
those planning to study in France and for French majors. 

Winter Cane in charge 4- 5 F, Th 


X132. PHONETICS. Study of the phonetic differences between the French and English 
language through lecture-discussion and extensive laboratory practice. Recommended 
for French majors. Open to other advanced students as space permits. 
Fall Rea in charge 223.00 M 
Language laboratory 
hours to be arranged 


X133. GRAMMAR REVIEW. Review of the basic elements of French grammar; designed 
for French majors and any others desiring remedial work. 
Spring Celce-Murcia 2- 3:55 W 


FULL COURSES 


1. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Pronunciation. Intensive oral drills, grammar, reading, 

introductory free conversation, and writing. 

Fall Celce-Murcia Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Langford’ Section 2: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Thee 


2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Continuation of French 1. 

Winter Celce-Murcia Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, 
Langford Section 2: 1a ats) M, T, W 

3. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Advanced grammar, conversation, reading, and 

composition. Cultural readings and discussions. Prerequisite: French 2 or equivalent. 

Fall Cane 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 

Spring Celce-Murcia 8- 8:55 Ne VV ers Lomi 


3R. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH READING IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS. May be substituted 

for French 3 to satisfy all-college language requirement. With continued work in grammar 
and composition, stresses reading skills in major field of each student’s interest. 

Spring Langford 1-494:55 M, ae Weeth, F 


100. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH Il. Advanced oral work, composition, and grammar review; 
discussion with emphasis on texts of twentieth century France and current events in 
periodicals. Prerequisite: French 3 or equivalent. 


Fall Celce-Murcia Section 1: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Cane Section 2: 1- 1:55 Mo Cy Waele F 
Winter Langford 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


101A. ADVANCED FRENCH. Continuation of French 100 with work in composition, 
grammar and discussion based upon contemporary texts and current events. 

Introduction to techniques of literary analysis in the novel, theater and poetry. Emphasis 
on explication de textes. Prerequisite: French 100 or equivalent. 

Winter Cane 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Cane 9- 9:55 Maite With, F 


101B. ADVANCED FRENCH. Advanced contemporary French. Recommended for, but 
not restricted to, DWA majors. Development of oral and written language skills on the 
basis of current affairs topics and practice in everyday French conversation and 
composition. Prerequisite: French 100 or equivalent. 

Winter Cane Not given in 1974-75 


102. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CIVILIZATION. A general survey of French civilization 
through readings and discussion. Continued emphasis on written and oral language 
improvement. Prerequisite: French 101 or equivalent. 

Spring Langford 11-12 M,; T,, Th, .F 


141. COMPOSITION AND STYLISTICS. General problems of vocabulary, syntax, and 
style through grammatical and literary analyses, /a dissertation francaise and 
explication de texte. Required of all French majors and open to other advanced students 
with permission of the instructor. Highly recommended for students wishing to study in 
France. Prerequisite: French 107. 

Fall Langford 2- 3:55 T, Th 


142. FRENCH FOR THE FRENCH. Designed to meet the needs of language track majors Cela est bien dit repondit 


but open to other qualified students. Reading and discussion of a variety of essentially ie ae 
nonliterary subjects. Each student will also be given the opportunity to read and write in Candide; mais il faut 


French on the subject of his chosen secondary field. Emphasis will be on variety of cultiver notre jardin. 
content and language experience and on application of language to the needs of Voltaire 
practical situations. 

Spring Cane 10-12 Woe 


143. STUDIES IN TRANSLATION. Problems and techniques of translation and, to a more 
limited extent, of interpretation. Emphasis on comparative linguistics and on practice. 
Prerequisite: French 141. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Cane Not given in 1974-75 


Head of a Queen Mother, from 
Benin, West Nigeria. 
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153-253. FRENCH POETRY FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Readings of poetry from the ninth century to the pre-Romantic period. 
Emphasis on the Chanson de Roland, troubador and trouvere lyric poetry, Villon, Marot, 
Ronsard, Du Bellay, D’Aubigneé, /es préecieux, Malherbe, La Fontaine, Boileau, Voltaire, 
and Chénier. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate 
years. 

Winter Not given in 1974-75 


154-254. AN INTRODUCTION TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. Reading and 
discussion of the major authors of each genre: Malherbe, Saint Amant, La Fontaine, and 
Boileau, for poetry; D’Urfé, Scarron, and Mme. de la Fayette, for the novel; Corneille, 
Moliére, and Racine, for the theater; Descartes and Pascal, for philosophy. Prerequisite: 
French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Celce-Murcia 10-12 M, Th 


155-255. THE NOVEL FROM ITS ORIGINS TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Readings 
and discussion in the French novel, stressing works of Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, and 
Zola. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Cane Not given in 1974-75 


156-256. THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT. The ideas of the French Enlightenment, 
frequent source of our own unfinished debates, as found in their literary expression by 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau. 

Winter Cane 10-12 M, Th 


157-257. POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. A study of 
French poetry from the Romantic period, through the masterpieces of Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, and Mallarme, to representative works in the twentieth century. 
Fall Rea 10-12 sual 


158-258. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL. Readings and discussions of novels by 
Proust, Gide, Mauriac, Malraux, Camus, Sartre, and Robbe-Grillet. Prerequisite: French 
7102 or permission of instructor. 

Fall Rea Not given in 1974-75 


160-260. WOMEN IN FRENCH LITERATURE. Readings and discussion of the works of 
selected women writers from Madame de La Fayette to Simone de Beauvoir; and 
portraits of the woman from the Marquise de Merteuil to Emma Bovary and Théerése 
Desqueyroux. 

Winter Rea Not given in 1974-75 


170. AFRICAN LITERATURE. Readings and discussion of selected literary works by 
French-speaking Black Africans and North African writers, with emphasis on the novel. 
Specific themes will include the origins of ‘‘negritude,”’ attitudes toward Western culture, 
and conflicts between the old and the new Africa. (Identical with General Studies C15, 
except given in French.) 

Winter Celce-Murcia 10-12 T, F 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. For 
students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included in the 
department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange 
199. HONORS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


212. THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. Classroom observation at local secondary and 
elementary schools and at Occidental, evolution of language pedagogy, instructional 
materials and procedures, lesson plans, supervised teaching on a limited basis, testing 
and evaluation, and professional language organizations and publications. Designed 
primarily for M.A.T. candidates. Enrollment for one course credit in spring term, but 
the prerequisite is participation in fall and winter terms as well. 

Spring Cane Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 


Each Term Staff Arrange 
390. THESIS FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


GERMAN 
FRACTIONAL COURSE. 1/3 course credit. 


X3. INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATION. Oral practice based on articles in current 
periodicals and other subjects of general interest. Taught by German students from the 
University of the Saarland, under the supervision of a German instructor. Designed 
primarily for students who have completed German 3 and who do not plan to enroll in 
advanced courses. Graded on Credit/No Credit basis. May be repeated for credit. 
Prerequisite: German 3 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Babcock in charge 4- 5 Heer 


FULL COURSES. 


1. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Pronunciation, grammar; reading and discussion of simple 

prose; introductory conversation. 

Fall 5 dh Section 1: 8- 8:55 MaxTgp Wes Th; 
Frey Section 2: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 


2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Continuation of German 1. 
Winter ie. Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, 
Babcock Section 2: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 


3. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN I. German review. Conversational practice; discussion of 
cultural readings and literary selections. Prerequisite: German 2 or equivalent. 


Fall rare 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 
Spring ae? Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, 
Babcock Section 2: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 


3S. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. Designed to develop ability to read scientific texts. Readings 
selected from scientific literature. Vocabulary building; structural review. May be 
substituted for German 3 to satisfy all-college language requirement. Prerequisite: 
German 2 or equivalent. 
Spring Frey 8- 8:55 Mei 
100. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN Il. Reading and discussion of modern German literature. 
Lectures. Composition and advanced grammar. Prerequisite: German 3 or equivalent. 
Fall Babcock 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, 


101. ADVANCED CONTEMPORARY GERMAN. Section |. Oral and written expression 
based upon current topics and practical situations. Recommended for, but not 
restricted to, DWA majors. 
Winter Frey 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 
101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND STYLE. Section II. Oral and written practice of 
advanced grammar and style. Emphasis on various literary types and turns of 
expression. Practice in essay writing. Required of German majors. 
Spring Frey 11-12 Mi torthar 
102. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITERATURE. General survey of German literature. 
Lectures on major writers, movements, genres, and works; representative readings; 
introduction to techniques of literary analysis. Prerequisite: German 100 or equivalent. 
Spring 2 10-10:55 M;. Bethke 
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Zuerst kommt das Fressen 
und dann die Moral. 
Bertolt Brecht 
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143. STUDIES IN TRANSLATION. The translator’s art. Problems and techniques of 
translation from German to English. 
Fall Babcock 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


145. SPRACHFERTIGKEIT. (ADVANCED LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY.) Practice in 
translating and interpreting of contemporary Anglo-American materials into German. 
Winter Frey and staff 2- 3:55 M, Th 


153. ENLIGHTENMENT AND STORM AND STRESS. Reason and the revolt against 
reason. Selected works of Lessing and the young Goethe and Schiller. Prerequisite: 
German 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Babcock Not given in 1974-75 


154. DRAMAS OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. The classic spirit in a changing world. 
Includes study of selected poetry and criticism. Prerequisite: German 102 or 
permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Babcock Not given in 1974-75 


155-255. ROMANTICISM AND REALISM. Lectures, reading and discussion of works of 
the Romantic period and of nineteenth century realism. 
Spring Babcock 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


157. IMPRESSIONISM AND EXPRESSIONISM. Search for the Self and a new morality. 
Study of selected plays and short stories in the period between 1900 and 1933. 
Schnitzler, Hesse, Mann, Kafka, Brecht. Prerequisite: German 102 or permission of 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Frey Not given in 1974-75 


158-258. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Engagement and protest. Study of 
representative prose and dramas written since World War Il, such as Grass, Boll, 
Durrenmatt, Frisch. Prerequisite: German 102 or permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 

Fall Frey 2- 3:55 M, Th 


170-270. SEMINAR IN GENRE. The Rebel in German Literature. An examination of works 

from German literature which deal with man’s struggle to maintain his individuality. 

(Identical with General Studies C8, except given in German.) 

Winter Babcock and Frey 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
and one hour to be arranged 


180-280. SEMINAR IN A MAJOR FIGURE. A study in depth of a major writer. 
Winter Babcock Not given in 1974-75 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. For 
students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included in the 
department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange 
199. HONORS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


212. THE TEACHING OF GERMAN. Instructional procedures and materials, formulation 
of lesson plans, observation at local secondary and elementary schools and at 
Occidental. Designed primarily for M.A.T. candidates. Enrollment for one course credit 
in spring term, but participation required in fall and winter terms also. 

Spring Frey in charge Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


RUSSIAN 


1. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. An introduction to pronunciation and grammar; classroom 
use of oral and written models; elements of practical conversation. 
Fall Zirin 9- 9:55 YA A 


2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. Continuation of 1. Prerequisite: Russian 1 or equivalent. 
Winter Zirin 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 


3. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN. Completion of the study of the essentials of Russian 
grammar and conversation. Prerequisite: Russian 2 or equivalent. 
Spring Zirin 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, 


100. ADVANCED RUSSIAN. A review of the essentials of Russian grammar and 
conversation; the reading of selections from literature, composition, and oral 


presentation. Prerequisite: Russian 3 or equivalent. Ho wJulrp 

Fall Zirin 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F “2 
OoKeC TBEHHHU 

101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. Conversation and composition Par ou 

based upon current Soviet periodicals and recent literary works of Soviet writers. ports AV Raat y EHOPO 

Prerequisite: Russian 100 or equivalent. KOCHETCA ‘ 

Winter Zirin Ee Bet M,.. 1, W,. Th, F Tyua mostTa 

102. INTRODUCTION TO LITERARY HISTORY AND CULTURE OF RUSSIA. Survey of BCTpenenetCa, | 

Russian civilization to 1917 with conversation and composition based upon readings and Hak Ipoo YOUBUUUCA 

lectures on Russian history and culture. Prerequisite: Russian 101 or equivalent. Op 6uUl. 

Spring Zirin ie eats: M, T, W, Th, F 


Ja IlyltK UH 
160. THE COMIC WORLD OF GOGOL A critical and psychological study of the drama 


and prose of one of the great masters of comedy. Course is given in Russian. 
Prerequisite: Russian 100 or equivalent. 
Spring Alkire Not given in 1974-75 


161. THE COMIC WORLD OF GOGOL, IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. /dentical with 
Russian 160, except given in English. 
Spring Alkire Not given in 1974-75 


162. THE RADICAL IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. The radical, the nihilist, and the 
revolutionary as portrayed by the nineteenth century Russian writers, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, others. A discussion of the psychological motivations behind revolt. Course 
is given in Russian. Prerequisite: Russian 100 or equivalent. 

Spring Alkire Not given in 1974-75 


163. THE RADICAL IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE, IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. /dentical 
with Russian 162, except given in English. 
Spring Alkire Not given in 1974-75 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. For 
students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included in the 
department's curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


SPANISH 
FRACTIONAL COURSES. 1/3 course credit: 


X3. INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATION. Oral practice based upon articles in current 

periodicals and on other subjects of general interest. Designed primarily for students 

who have completed Spanish 3 and who do not plan to enroll in advanced courses. 

Graded on Credit/No Credit basis. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or 

permission of instructor. 

Winter ee 4- 5 Teaalh 121 


122 


X131. ADVANCED CONVERSATION. Oral practice based on current themes, 
contemporary topics. Exclusive use of oral language. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or 
permission of instructor. 

Fall Staff Arrange 


X132. PHONETICS. Introduction and study of Spanish phonetics system. Pronunciation 
drills and individual laboratory work. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or permission of 
instructor. 

Winter Staff Not given in 1974-75 


X133. FOLKLORE OF HISPANIC CULTURES. Studies of the aspects of music, art, myth 
that comprise the folklore of Spain and Spanish America. Source materials for those 
planning to teach Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or permission of instructor. 

Winter Staff Arrange 


FULL COURSES. 


1. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Pronunciation. Grammar. Emphasis on oral communication. 
Reading. Introduction to free conversation and composition. 


Fall Rodriguez Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Jacquemetion Section 2: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Tha 

2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Continuation of Spanish 1. 

Winter Jacquemetton Section 1: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Nieto Section 2: 1-. 55 M, T, W, Th, F 


3. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Completion of study of the essentials of Spanish grammar. 
Conversation, reading, and composition. Readings in Hispanic culture, with written and 
oral discussion. 


Fall Rodriguez 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Rodriguez Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Nieto Section 2: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


3S. SPANISH FOR SOCIAL AGENTS. Designed for those planning to go into fields of 
education, medicine, and community services. Emphasis on vocabulary essential to real- 
life situations. Readings, conversation, and discussions and compositions on cultural 
aspects of Hispanic life. Prerequisite: Spanish 1, 2, or permission of instructor. Given 
in alternate years. 

Not given in 1974-75 


100. ADVANCED SPANISH. Grammar review. Readings and discussion of modern prose. 
Composition. 
Fall Nieto 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. Intensive practice in the spoken 
language through discussion of current affairs; oral and written reports; composition and 
style. Prerequisite: Spanish 100 or equivalent. Recommended for, but not restricted to, 
DWA majors. 

Winter Rodriguez 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


102. INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE. Readings and lectures on literary movements, 
genres, and representative authors. Introduction to techniques of literary analysis. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 100 or equivalent. 

Spring Jacquemetton 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


141. ADVANCED GRAMMAR. Intensive review and study of Spanish grammar. Written 
exercises, composition, and discussions in Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 or 
permission of instructor. Offered in sequence over a three-year period. 

Spring Jacquemetton Not given in 1974-75 


142. STUDIES IN TRANSLATION. Techniques and practice in translation from English to 
Spanish and Spanish to English. Emphasis on both the literary and practical aspects of 
translation. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 or permission of instructor. Offered in sequence 
over a three-year period. 

Fall Nieto 10-12 M, Th 


143. STYLISTICS. Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. In-depth reading and 
analysis of significant works of Hispanic literature. Prerequisite: Spanish 101 or 
permission of instructor. Offered in sequence over a three-year period. 

Spring Jacquemetton 10-12 M, Th 


153-253. MEDIEVAL LITERARY SPAIN. An exploration of the literature of the Iberian 
peninsula during the Middle Ages, which manifests the fusion of East and West (Europe 
and the Mediterranean), forming the cultural foundations of the Renaissance. 

Winter Rodriguez Not given in 1974-75 


154-254. LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH GOLDEN AGE. Readings, lectures, in-depth 
studies of the masterpieces of the Golden Age. Cervantes, Lope, Calderon, Garcilaso, 
Gongora, Quevedo. Prerequisite: Spanish 102. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Rodriguez 10-12 Le 3 Ne 


155-255. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
Readings, lectures, discussions on the poetry, theater, and novel, with emphasis on the 


a 
realistic novel of the nineteenth century; Clarin, Galdos. Prerequisite: Spanish 102. 
Given in alternate years. ff 


Winter Nieto 2-°3:65 " M, Th | 

He Gp 
156. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Readings, lectures, oo a 
discussions, papers on the principal novelists, essayists, and poets of the twentieth i 4 \ 
century, beginning with the post-generation of ‘98 and culminating with present-day 6 
writers. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. SaiPs HAUPT Manny 
Fall Nieto Not given in 1974-75 ST VOR , 


157. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE I. Spanish-American literature from the early 
chroniclers to the Neo-classic Period. Lizardi, Olmedo, Bello. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 
or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Jacquemetton Not given in 1974-75 


158. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE II. Spanish-American literature of the Romantic 
and Modernist periods. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in alternate 
years. 

Winter Jacquemetton Not given in 1974-75 


159. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Spanish- 
American literature from 1910 to the present: Borges, Neruda, Carpentier, Cortazar, and 
others. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Jacquemetton 10-12 ioac 


160-260. SEMINAR IN PERIOD OR LITERARY MOVEMENT. Offered in 1974-75: Spanish 
Poetry: the Renaissance and the Golden Age. Studies in poetry from the Marques de 
Santillana to the Baroque period. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Winter Rodriguez 2- 3:55 AgeG 


170-270. SEMINAR IN GENRE. Offered in 1974-75: Structural models in contemporary 
Latin American narrative. In-depth studies in modern prose writers: Borges, Cortazar, 
Carpentier, Garcia Marquez, and Vargas Llosa. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Winter Jacquemetton 10-12 M, Th 


180-280. SEMINAR IN A MAJOR FIGURE. Offered in 1974-75: The World of Octavio Paz. 

Readings and analysis of the major works of this important contemporary figure, 

including Libertad Bajo Palabra and Ladera Este. Prerequisite: Permission of 

instructor. 

Spring Nieto 215 Ww 123 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. For 
students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included in the 
department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange 
199. HONORS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


212. THE TEACHING OF SPANISH. Classroom observation at local secondary and 
elementary schools and at Occidental, evolution of language pedagogy, instructional 
materials and procedures, lesson plans, supervised teaching on a limited basis, testing 
and evaluation, and professional language organizations and publications. Designed 
primarily for M.A.T. candidates. Enrollment for one course credit in spring term, but 
the prerequisite is participation in fall and winter terms as well. 


Spring Nieto in charge Arrange 
301. RESEARCH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff * Arrange 
390. THESIS FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 
LINGUISTICS 


Courses in linguistics are open to qualified students from any department, subject 
to permission of the instructor. Anthropology 150 (Language and Culture) 
supplements the work given in this department. 


100. INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTICS. (For description see General Studies BC5.) 
Spring Barber 11-12 M, Te Thee 


110-210. LINGUISTICS STRUCTURE. Basics of modern descriptive and historical 
linguistics: phonetics, phonemics, morphology, syntax, semantics, language change. 
Application to English and other languages known by the students. Intended for, but not 
restricted to, language and anthropology majors. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Winter Barber 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Thar 


111. APPLIED AND HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS. Continuation of Linguistics 110-210, 
completing transformational grammar and expanding upon historical and comparative 
linguistics: the criteria in terms of which languages are grouped, historically and 
typologically; techniques of historical reconstruction. During the last third of the term, the 
student will choose a project in either the history or the structure of a particular 
language. Prerequisite: Linguistics 110. (Identical with Anthropology 151.) 

Spring Barber 2- 3:55 M, W 


LANGUAGES (General) 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. For students who wish to do advanced study in a language not 
offered in the Occidental curriculum, or comparative work in two or more languages. 
Prerequisite: Placement by examination beyond the level of Language 3, permission 
of the instructor and the chairman of the Department of Languages and Linguistics. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Languages and Linguistics. See description under General Studies. 


F14. WOMEN IN FRENCH LITERATURE. Rea 

BC5. NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. Barber 
C1. THE WORLD OF HERMANN HESSE. 

C8. THE REBEL IN GERMAN LITERATURE. Babcock, Frey 


124 C15. FRENCH AFRICAN LITERATURE. Celce-Murcia 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ROBERTSON, Chairman 
PROFESSOR SEEKINS (on /eave entire year) 

PROFESSOR CULLEY 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREEDMAN (on leave entire year) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MOSCHOVAKIS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HOOD 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SLOBKO 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR YIN 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ALIPRANTIS 

VISITING ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MILLETT 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to give preparation to those students who 
look toward professional mathematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in 
government service, or in business and industry, (2) to provide the necessary 
mathematical tools for students of scientific subjects, and (3) to offer to all students 
the fundamental cultural values of mathematics. 

Instruction in programming and computing is offered in the fractional courses, 
Mathematics X1-X6, and in the full courses, Mathematics 140 and 142. 
Timesharing and batch computer service is available to students without charge. 


MAJOR: The year sequence Mathematics 41, 42, 43 followed by Mathematics 61 
and 62 incorporate the proposed basic program recommended by the 
Mathematical Association of America (GCMC courses 1 through 5). The minimum 
requirement for the A.B. is ten courses with at least four from those numbered 
above 100, including Seminar (Mathematics 192). One of the objectives of the 
Seminar is to provide the definition of and preparation for the kind of project which 
meets the requirement of the comprehensive examination. Students will normally 
exceed the minimum in accordance with their objectives and in consultation with 
their advisers. All prospective freshman majors are urged to prepare thoroughly in 
order to qualify for Mathematics 41 in their first term. 


GRADUATE STUDY: See pages 31-33 for the overall requirements for the M.A.T. 
in Mathematics. The minimum mathematics requirement is eight courses from 
those numbered above 200 subject to the approval of the department. In some 
cases, courses may be taken by independent study. 


SERVICE COURSES: Mathematics 1 is designed primarily for prospective 
elementary school teachers. Mathematics 19 is prerequisite to several Courses in 
other departments. The calculus sequence designated Mathematics 21, 22, 23 is 
intended for majors in other fields. The more rigorous sequence, Mathematics 41, 
42, 43, is relevant to a wide range of majors in the natural and social sciences as 
well as mathematics majors. 
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FRACTIONAL COURSES. 1/3 course credit. Given only on a Credit/No Credit basis. 
$5.00 computer use fee for each course covering cards and materials. 


X1. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTING AND PROGRAMMING. How computers work, 
communicating with computers, flow charts, simple problems. Instruction in the BASIC 


language. 

Fall Slobko Section 1: 2- 3:55 M 
Section 2: ann OU Th 

Winter Robertson 2- 3:55 T 

Spring Robertson 2- 3:55 T 


X2. COMPUTERS AND SOCIETY. Study of computer technology: effect on economic 
institutions, government, and education. 
Spring Robertson : 2- 3:55 Th 


X3. FORTRAN PROGRAMMING WITH APPLICATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. An 
introduction to digital computer techniques in the social sciences. Includes an 
introduction to the FORTRAN language and the use of large statistical packages. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics X1 or equivalent. 

Winter Yin 2- 3:55 Th 

Spring Slobko 2- 3:55 W 


X4. FORTRAN PROGRAMMING WITH APPLICATIONS IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES. An 
introduction to digital computer techniques in the natural sciences using the FORTRAN 
language. Prerequisite: Mathematics X1 and Mathematics 23 or equivalent. 

Fall Slobko 2- 3:55 ns 

Winter Slobko 2- 3:55 M 


X5. TOPICS IN COMPUTING. Independent work under supervision in various areas of 
computing. This course may be taken more than once for credit. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics X1 and permission of instructor. 

Each Term Robertson Arrange 


X6. ANALOG COMPUTING. Electronic analog computer techniques with emphasis on 
solution of linear and nonlinear differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or 
equivalent. 

Fall Nelson” Not given in 1974-75 


FULL COURSES. 


1. BASIC CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS. The fundamentals of elementary 
mathematics: sets, postulates, numbers, operations. 
Spring Seekins Not given in 1974-75 


19. STATISTICS. Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, variation, the 
normal curve, significance of difference and linear correlations. 

Winter Culley 1-155 M,. T,. W, aaa 
Spring Culley 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


20. ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS. Functions, graphs, analytic geometry, algebra, 

trigonometry. 

Fall Culley Section 1: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Ties 
Culley Section 2: l=) 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


“Of the Department of Physics. 


21. INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS I. The elements of one-variable calculus, linear T 
algebra, differential equations, and multivariable calculus. First of a three-term 
sequence. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 or permission of the department. 


Fall Moschovakis Section 1: 8- 8:55 MieS EU Wat ae T 
Millett Section 2: 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F VA ; 
Aliprantis Section 3: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Winter: Millett Section 1: 8- 8:55 Mo Te We The F 
Robertson Section 2: 10-10:55 M2 7220n,. F 
22. INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS Il. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. Mathematics is 
Winter Yin Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F the science which 
Aliprantis Section 2: 11-12 ML, Tn F draws necessary 
Spring Millett 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


conclusions. 


23. INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS Ill. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 
Spring Yin 8- 8:55 Mee Tee ein, EF Benj amin P ierce 


29. FINITE MATHEMATICS. Introduction to logic, combinatorics, probability, statistics, 
linear algebra, and game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. 
Spring Hood 11-12 Vere Tt Fr 


41. INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS I. A comprehensive study of calculus, with an 
introduction to linear algebra, vector algebra, and differential equations. First of a three- 
term sequence. Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 


Fall Robertson Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Hood Section 2: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Aliprantis Section 3: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 

42. INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS Il. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 41. 

Winter Slobko Section 1: 8- 8:55 Mote Ween, (F 
Millett Section 2: 10-10:55 Moto tie 

43. INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS Ill. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 42. 

Spring Hood Section 1: 8- 8:55 Neate We ant 
Slobko Section 2: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


61. LINEAR ALGEBRA. Linear equations, vector spaces, linear transformations, matrices. 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or 43. 

Fall Yin Section 1: 8- 8:55 Mo tow, The 
Slobko Section 2: 10-10:55 Mot, Ther 


62. MULTIVARIABLE CALCULUS. Differential and integral vector calculus. Prerequisite: 

Mathematics 61. 

Winter Hood Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Aliprantis Section 2: 10-10:55 Maile oat 


63. INTERMEDIATE ANALYSIS. Logic and set theory, the real number system, metric 
spaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 62. 
Spring Aliprantis 10-10:55 Marisnrter 


130-230. HIGHER GEOMETRY. Various geometries: projective, affine, euclidean. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 61. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Freedman Not given in 1974-75 


132-232. THEORY OF NUMBERS. Selected topics in congruences, theory of primes, 
algebraic number theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 61. Given in alternate years. 
74. 
Spring Hood Not given in 1974-75 e TT aout ee 


134-234. SET THEORY. Informal axiomatic theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 61. Given 
in alternate years. 
Spring Moschovakis Not given in 1974-75 


het 


136-236. MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. Introduction to modern logic, recursive functions, and 
model theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 61. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Moschovakis 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


138-238. ALGEBRAIC STRUCTURES. Groups, rings, fields. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
67. 


Fall Hood 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 
. 140. ADVANCED PROGRAMMING. Machine language and computer architecture. Data 
Ordinary structures including trees, strings, stacks, symbol assemblers. Prerequisite: 
bottle. Mathematics 61, X4. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Slobko Not given in 1974-75 


142. NUMERICAL ANALYSIS. Methods of obtaining numerical solutions of equations, 
including differential equations, with applications to high speed computers. Introduction 
to the analysis of convergence and errors. Prerequisite: Mathematics 62, X4. Given in 
alternate years. 

2 Spring Robertson 10-10:55.  M, T, Tht 


152. INTRODUCTION TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH. Optimal decision making and 
modeling of deterministic and probabilistic systems. Decision theory, queueing theory, 
and game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 61. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Yin 9- 9:55 M, T, W,. Tie 


160. REAL ANALYSIS. Theory of functions of a real variable. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
63. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Slobko 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 
162. COMPLEX ANALYSIS. Theory of functions of a complex variable. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 63. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Robertson 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
164. PROBABILITY. The application of calculus to the study of probability: sample 


spaces, random variables, distribution theory, central limit theorem, statistical 
applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 62. 
Spring Yin 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Thee 


166. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Theory and solution of ordinary and partial differential 
equations. Initial and boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 62. 
Spring Slobko 11-12 M, T, Th, F 


168. MATRIX THEORY. Diagonalization and canonical forms, Markoff and stochastic 
matrices, linear programming, numerical techniques. Applications are included. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 62. 
Winter Yin 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
170. TOPOLOGY. Introduction to point set and general topology. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 63 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 
7, Winter Moschovakis Not given in 1974-75 
192-292. SEMINAR. Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 
Winter Robertson 2- 3:55 M, W 
197. SPECIAL TOPICS. 
Staff 


Each Term Arrange 
lace The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Klein bottle. Mathematics. See description under General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. Moschovakis 


128 A10. DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL MODELS. Hood 


PROFESSOR GROSS, Chairman (on leave spring term) 
PROFESSOR JONES 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR McKERNAN 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HARTLEY (on leave fall and spring terms) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GRAYSON 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GIBBONS 


By Special Appointment: MRS. ADAMS, MISS BAUM, MR. BROTT, MR. BROWN, 
MR. DENNING, MR. FIELDS, MR. GRUTZMAKER, MR. KESTENBAUM, MRS. LOTT, 
MR. MARGETTS, MR. MUGGERIDGE, MR. NOWLIN, MR. PRICHARD, MR. PYLE, 
MR. REMSEN, MR. SABIN, MR. SHAFFER, MRS. THOMAS 


The Music Department program is designed to aes a wide range of musical 
interests and desires. 

For those contemplating a professional career in music — whether as a 
performer, conductor, composer, scholar, or teacher — the department offers the 
opportunity to acquire a thorough grounding in the basic musical skills necessary 
to all of these fields. Through a combination of individual instruction, ensemble 
performance, and classroom study, the department continues to emphasize 
competence in performance and a thorough knowledge of music history and theory 
as equal components in a balanced program of music study. 

For those not planning a career in music but wishing to include the study of 
music as the substantial part of their undergraduate experience, the department 
offers a major without specialization. In addition, students are encouraged to 
consider the options of combined and double majors and independent study as 
means of exploring other aspects of music not specifically covered in departmental 
courses. 

A series of nontechnical and interdisciplinary courses, plus participation in 
performance ensembles (i.e., choir, orchestra, band, glee club, chamber music, etc.), 
enable students from all disciplines to continue their discovery of the joys of 
musical experience, and to acquire a deeper understanding of the many ways that 
music permeates our culture, affects our feelings, and influences our lives. 


MAJOR: Depending on specialization, ten to twelve courses from this department 
chosen in consultation with the major adviser. The following courses are required 
of all majors: Music 15, 16, 17*, 103***, 104, 105, 106**, and examinations in ear 
training, piano and repertoire identifications as prescribed in tests administered by 
the department. A music major without specialization requires simply four additional 
courses to those listed above. Specialization in the following areas requires the 
completion of the appropriate courses listed below: 


1. COMPOSITION: Music 18, 109, 110, 118 


2. CHORAL CONDUCTING: Music 132, 133, 134, 139, 3/6 voice lessons, 3/6 
choral ensembles 


3. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING: Music 18, 125, 132, 133, 137 


*Not required of Musical Theater majors. 
**Not required of Music Education majors. 
***Not required of Musical Theater and Music Education majors. 
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4. SOLO PERFORMANCE: 6/6 private lessons, 6/6 in ensembles, one 
literature course (i.e., 125, 126, 127, 128, 139, or 150), and one course elected in 
consultation with adviser 


5. MUSIC EDUCATION: Education 140, Music 132, 133; either 134 or 137; two 
courses as an accumulation of fractional credits. In addition, Education 140 (with its 
prerequisite Education 110) must be completed before the degree can be granted. 


6. MUSICAL THEATER: Music 150; Speech-Drama 71, 121, 181; one course 
elected from the following: Speech 171, 172, Music 109, 132, and one course of 
accumulated fractional credits from the following: Music X10, X11, X14, X24, 
Speech-Drama X20, Physical Education X21, X22, X23, or X24. 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program which includes independent study in conjunction 
with a recital, composition, research paper, or project of unusual merit. To be | 
considered, a student must submit a formal application giving a detailed description 
of the proposed project, preferably in the spring of the junior year, but no later than 
the beginning of the fourth full week of fall term, senior year. Consult the 
department chairman for further details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The department offers programs leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in the subject areas of Composition, Musicology, and Performance. 
Qualified candidates normally follow the Creative Work Plan in Composition; the 
Thesis Plan in Musicology and related areas of theory and literature; and the 
Seminar Plan for Performance, which includes the presentation of a graduate recital 
as one of the seminar projects. (See pages 31-33.) 

The Master of Arts in Teaching degree requires the completion of the following 
courses: Music 312 or 314, and three courses selected from Music 225, 227, 228, 
237, 239 in consultation with an adviser; Education 250, 251, and 202. (For general 
requirements under the M.A.T. program, see pages 31-33.) The candidate’s 
internship or student teaching assignment will involve music performance as part of 
the teaching concentration on which he will be judged. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


15. HARMONY I. Introduction to harmonic practice, including realization of figured bass. 
Analysis of simple forms. Ear training. 
Winter Grayson 1- 1:55) 9°87) Wee 


16. HARMONY Il. Chromatic harmony, analysis of more advanced forms. Ear training. 
Spring Grayson T= 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


17. COUNTERPOINT. Two and three voice specie counterpoint, and imitation (including 
canon and round). Study of techniques and styles of counterpoint from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth century. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Gross Not given in 1974-75 


18. ORCHESTRATION. Essential characteristics of instruments. Practice in scoring for 
string, woodwind, brass, and percussion in choirs and in combination. Arranging for voice 
alone, and in combination with instruments. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 

Fall Jones 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


102. MUSIC IN THE AMERICAS. A nontechnical approach to the understanding of 
contemporary music of the Americas. Field trips, concerts, guest artists, and composers. 
Spring McKernan 10-12 M, Th 


103. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS I. With Music 104, 105, and 106, a chronological 
survey of the music of Western civilization, stressing analysis of style; normally taken in 
sequence. Music of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and early Baroque. Includes 
introduction of music reference materials. Prerequisite: Music 15. 

Winter Gibbons 9- 9:55 M. 1, Wath? F 


104. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS II. Music of the Baroque and early Classic periods. 
Prerequisite: Music 103. 
Spring Jones 1<1:55 M, T, W, Th 


105. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS Ill. Music of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, including detailed analyses of Classic and Romantic forms and styles. 
Prerequisite: Music 104. 


Fall Grayson . 2- 3:55" T, Th 

106. LITERATURE AND MATERIALS IV. Music of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 
Music 105. 

Winter Gross 10-12 M, Th 


107. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC I. Great compositions of the Renaissance through the 
Classical periods studied by using the techniques of listening, discussion, and analysis. 
Emphasis on great composers from Palestrina and Byrd to Bach, Mozart, and Haydn. For 
nonmusic majors. 

Fall McKernan boat fe ahaa FA 


108. MASTERWORKS OF MUSIC Il. Emphasis on nineteenth century composers, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, and Strauss, and their 
contemporaries. Concerts and criticism. For nonmusic majors. 

Winter Hartley 10-12 GRR i 


109-209. COMPOSITION SEMINAR I. Writing exercises to develop technical facility. 
Individual works for small vocal and instrumental combinations, in all styles and forms. 
Fall Gross 10-12 M, Th 


110-210. COMPOSITION SEMINAR II. Individual creative projects, including composition 
in many of the large instrumental and vocal forms. 


Spring Grayson 10-12 M, Th 
111-211. COMPOSITION SEMINAR Ill. Continuation 

Fall Gross 10-12 M, Th 
Spring Grayson 10-12 M, Th 


118-218. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. Scoring for all types of instrumental and vocal 
groups. Contemporary use of percussion and electronic devices. Given in alternate 
years. 

Winter Gross Not given in 1974-75 


125-225. SYMPHONIC LITERATURE. The principal symphonic works, including 
concertos, 1750-1900. Analytical and historical studies of harmonic, formal, coloristic, 
and descriptive techniques. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Given in alternate 
years. 

Fall Jones 10-12 M, Th 


126-226. KEYBOARD LITERATURE. A survey of keyboard repertoire. Interrelation of 
keyboard literatures and historical development of keyboard style in music for the 
clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano. Technical problems and interpretation in the 
different keyboard media. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Grayson 10-12 Lig 
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127-227. CHAMBER LITERATURE. Detailed study of representative chamber music from 
Haydn to Bartok and Schoenberg. Critical analysis dealing with formal, stylistic, and 
technical elements as well as problems of interpretation. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Gross Not given in 1974-75 


128-228. SONG LITERATURE. A study of artsong repertoire representative of all periods 
of composition. The formulation of interpretive principles relative to the performance. 
Given in alternate years. 

Spring Lott 9- 9:55 M, 1, he 


130. ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. A practical course in beginning musicianship based on the 
instrumental approach. Will prepare classroom teachers for music education. (Equivalent 
to Education 133.) 

Fall Frodsham 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


132. CONDUCTING. Baton techniques. Practice in conducting both choral and 
instrumental ensembles. Score reading. 
Fall Gibbons and Jones 1- aioe M, T, W, Th 


133. CONDUCTING. Rehearsal problems; interpretation; score reading, organizational 
techniques. Prerequisite: Music 132. 
Winter Gibbons and Jones 2- 3:55 M, W 


134-234. CHORAL MUSIC SEMINAR. Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. 
Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Prerequisite: Music 133. 
Spring Gibbons 10-12 ma 


137-237. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC SEMINAR. Survey of research resources in 
instrumental music; advanced conducting and interpretation of baroque, classical, 
romantic, and contemporary styles. Special studies in instrumental technique. 
Prerequisite: Music 133. 

Spring Jones 2- 3:55 M, W 


139-239. CHORAL LITERATURE. Selected compositions representing traditional genres 
and styles of choral music, from the fourteenth century to the present, stressing analysis, 
interpretation, and performance practice. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 

Fall Gibbons 10-12 Tieeda 


140. PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC EDUCATION. A study of the music curriculum from 
kindergarten through junior college. Demonstrations, observations, and participation in 
the public schools provided. 30 hours of student teaching required. Fee $25. (Music 
majors will substitute this course for Education 230.) (Identical with Education 140.) 
Prerequisite: Education 110. 

Winter Frodsham 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


144. VOCAL PEDAGOGY. Theory and practice of various schools of vocal development. 
Technics in voice therapy and methods for handling specific problems in voice teaching, 
including voice classification, voice quality, and the development of the falsetto. Given in 
alternate years. 

Fall Lott 9- 9:55 M,. 1, Tha 


150-250. LITERATURE OF THE MUSICAL THEATER. A survey of music composed for 
dramatic production in European and American theater. Baroque, classic, romantic, and 
contemporary opera. Critical analysis of composition, style, and performance practices. 
Given in alternate years. 

Winter Hartley 2- 3:55 W, Th 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


199. HONORS. Presentation of a senior thesis, composition, or recital of unusual 
distinction and merit. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Supervised investigation by Master of Arts candidates. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


312. SEMINAR. Problems in musicology. Research techniques. Individual assignments. 
Given in alternate years. 
Winter Grayson Not given in 1974-75 


314. SEMINAR IN ANALYSIS. Detailed study of theories and practice in various types of 
analysis — Formal; Stylistic; Motivic; Harmonic; etc. Materials drawn from the music of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bartok, Hindemith, Berg, and Stravinsky. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Gross 9- 9:55 M, W, Th 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of Music. 


See description under General Studies. 
F11. LEARNING TO READ MUSIC. McKernan 
A11. PHYSICS OF MUSIC. McKernan 


C3. JAZZ PERSPECTIVES. McKernan 


LABORATORY COURSES 


One-sixth course credit may be earned for each laboratory course except X170- 
270 which is evaluated at one-third course credit. See page 61 concerning credit 
for fractional courses. 


X02 0. COLLEGE BAND. 
Each Term McKernan 4- 5:30 ij 
6:30- 8:30 p.m. Th 


X04 1. CHAPEL CHOIR. 
Each Term Gibbons 4- 5:30 T, W 


X04 2. GLEE CLUB. 
Each Term Gibbons 4- 5:30 M, Th 
6:30- 8:30 p.m. T 


X08 1. ORCHESTRA. 
Each Term - Jones 4- 5:30 M 
7- 9p.m. Ww 


X08 2. CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Each Term Gross Arrange 


X10. VOICE CLASS. For beginners only. Fundamentals of singing, production, and 
repertoire. 
Each Term Hartley Not given in 1974-75 


X11. PIANO CLASS. Basic keyboard technique at the beginning through lower 
intermediate level is emphasized. Folksongs and piano literature at the appropriate level 
are utilized in developing ability in sightreading, transposition, and keyboard application 
of harmony. 

Each Term Shaffer Arrange 
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X12 1. GUITAR CLASS (Beginning). An introduction to the classical guitar including 
basic technique and musicianship. The traditional repertoire as well as twentieth century 
music and flamenco will be explored. 

Each Term Denning 3- 4:30 M 


X12 2-212 2. GUITAR CLASS (Advanced). A further exploration of the classical guitar 
with emphasis on a thorough treatment of musicianship, technique, and expansion of the 
repertoire for the guitar soloist. Prerequisite: Music X12 1 or permission of instructor. 
Each Term Denning 5- 6 M 


X12 3. MASTER CLASS IN GUITAR. For the guitar soloist with emphasis on performance 
and interpretation. Featuring solo and chamber works from all periods including the 
twentieth century. Materials will be drawn from the works of Bach, Vivaldi, Haydn, 
Krenek, Stravinsky, and others. 

Each Term Denning Arrange 


X14. PROJECTS IN EARTRAINING, SIGHTSINGING, AND MUSICIANSHIP. Designed to 
help improve basic skills to meet departmental proficiency requirements, and to develop 
further skills in all aspects of musicianship. 

Fall Staff Arrange 


X161. INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY I. Beginning instruction in performance on strings. 
Open to nonmusic majors. 
Fall McKernan 2- 2:55 M, W 


X162. INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY Il. Beginning instruction in performance on 
woodwinds. Open to nonmusic majors. 
Winter McKernan 2- 2:55 M, W 


X163. INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY Ill. Beginning instruction in performance on brass 
and percussion instruments. Open to nonmusic majors. 
Spring McKernan 2- 2:55 M, W 


X170-270. COLLEGIUM MUSICUM. The study and performance of selected vocal and 
instrumental works ranging from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries including an 
examination of the problems of notation and performance practices. May be repeated for 
maximum credit of one full course. 


Fall Grayson 2- 5 W 
Winter Grayson 2- 5 W 
Spring Grayson 2- 5 W 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts on authorization of the chairman of the department and may complete such 
registration (1) for individual lessons with consent of the instructor, and (2) for 
membership in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. 
One-sixth course may be earned each term for ten half-hour private lessons, or for 
each ensemble group. Not more than two fractional courses may be taken in any 
one term, and a total of not more than two full courses toward the degree may be 
earned by means of accumulation of such fractional courses. On petition, a 
graduate student may be allowed to accumulate fractional credit up to one course 
credit in approved applied music courses labeled in the X 200 series. See page 60 
concerning credit for fractional courses. Instruction in applied music without credit 
is also available to any college student. 


Instruction is available in the following fields (class hours are to be arranged at Music 
Department Office, Music 23): 


MUSIC 


X21 1-221 1 ORGAN Prichard 
X21 2-221 2 HARPSICHORD Prichard 
X21 4-221 4 PIANO Thomas 
X21 5-2215 PIANO Shaffer 
X21 6-221 6 PIANO Fields 
X21 7-221 7 PIANO Grayson 
X22 1-222 1 BASSOON Nowlin 
X22 2-222 2 CLARINET Sabin 
X22 3-222 3 FLUTE Grutzmaker 
X22 5-222 5 OBOE Muggeridge 
X22 6-222 6 TRUMPET Remsen 
X22 7-222 7 LOW BRASS McKernan 
X22 8-222 8 FRENCH HORN Pyle 
X23 1-223 1 CELLO Brott 
X23 3-223 3 VIOLIN - VIOLA Gross 
X23 4-223 4 VIOLIN Margetts 
X23 5-223 5 STRING BASS Kestenbaum 
X23 6-223 6 GUITAR Denning 
X23 8-223 8 VIOLA DA GAMBA Adams 
X24 1-224 1 VOICE Brown 
X24 2-224 2 VOICE Lott 
X24 3-224 3 VOICE Hartley 
X24 4-224 4 VOICE Frodsham 
X24 5-224 5 HARP Baum 
MUSIC FEES 
Five one-hour or ten half-hour private lessons, Weekly..........cccceceeseecececsceneeeucs $100.00 
tee Mase MICUI LEN. DIAN VOICOuirites ct .cecnasss su ideccreesscavenesensvescavacsncasnensaunes 25.00 
Practice fee for use of Thorne Hall and Herrick Chapel organs 
eM GROEN OUTIL ONO: WOGKIY huis co vasdi'ed sea\sncecesssssweanncvceudavcedpevcecdedencdecdubes 7.00 
Practice fee for use of all other organs 
Ne MORE HOG ICTITE LONG AVOGRIY fais Poo div vccubvaes cases scesusavinnwescue ce vaabdodhgeunsestaas 4.00 


No fees will be refunded in applied class lessons after two weeks following 
registration. 

One practice hour per week is allowed each student registered for organ with the 
payment of his tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for additional time beyond 
this minimum. 

The fees are payable upon notice from the Treasurer’s Office. 
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Nietzsche 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NEBLETT, Chairman 
VISITING PROFESSOR ROSS 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAUTER 

MISS HOMIAK, /nstructor 


Philosophy seeks to discover and to evaluate the general principles used by men 
in all fields of knowledge. For example, philosophers are concerned with 
distinguishing between good and bad conduct, beautiful and ugly experiences, 
factual statements and value judgments, real and unreal phenomena, valid and 
invalid arguments, and meaningful and meaningless sentences. They often 
incorporate the results of their investigations in systems or world views which 
comprehend wide areas of knowledge and experience. The major in philosophy, in 
addition to training for professional work in philosophy, provides excellent 
preparation for careers in many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and religion. 


MAJOR: Ten courses, including Philosophy 25, 101 or 102, 103 or 104, 105, 123, 
124 or 125, 190, 192, and two courses chosen from other departmental offerings 
(including any of the above alternated courses) or from Political Science 146, 148, 
180. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. The term, concepts, and problems of philosophy. 
Practice in philosophic methods. 


Fall Neblett Section 1: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 
Homiak Section 2: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 
Winter Neblett Section 1: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 
Homiak Section 2: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 
Spring Lauter Section 1: 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th 
Homiak Section 2: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th 


’ 


13. SPACE AND TIME. A survey of the changing concepts of space and time as viewed 
by philosophers and scientists. Approximately half the course will discuss Einstein’s 
Special Relativity. Prerequisite: Some familiarity with high school algebra. See 
instructors for a summary of the mathematical skills needed. (Identical with General 
Studies A1.) 

Fall Lauter, Hudson” Not given in 1974-75 


25. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Formal logic: Syllogisms, truth-tables, quantificational 
logic; induction and the logic of scientific method; philosophy of logic. 
Winter Lauter 11-12 M, T, Th, F 


68. PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIALISM. A study of the movements of 

phenomenology and existentialism; Husserl, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre, and of 

existentialist oriented figures such as Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Camus, and Kafka. 
Neblett Not given in 1974-75 


101. PLATO AND HIS PREDECESSORS. While encompassing the earlier figures in Greek 
philosophy (Pre-Socratic cosmologists and Sophists), the course will focus on the 
philosophies of Socrates and Plato. Topics in ethics and politics will be treated as well 
as theory of knowledge and metaphysics. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Homiak 10-12 M, Th 


102. ARISTOTLE AND LATE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. A number of Aristotle’s major 
works will be read in translation. The successors in the Graeco-Roman tradition will also 
be studied through selections from their works, from Hellenistic philosophy to Neo- 
Platonism and early Christian philosophy. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Bl, & Not given in 1974-75 


*Of the Department of Physics. 


103. THE EMPIRICIST TRADITION SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES. While encompassing late 
medieval and Renaissance philosophers, the course will focus on the British Empiricists, 
with emphasis on their metaphysics and epistemology. Some attention will also be given 
to such reactions to the empiricist tradition as American Pragmatism. Given in alternate 
years. 
Winter Homiak 10-12 M, Th 

104. MODERN CONTINENTAL PHILOSOPHY. The first half of the course will be devoted 
to readings from the early modern period, with emphasis on Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Liebniz. Some attention will be given to Descartes’ predecessors from the late medieval 
and early Renaissance periods. The second half of the course will be devoted to 
intensive study of one of Kant’s major works. Some attention will also be given to Kant’s 
successors. Given in alternate years. 

Winter ; Not given in 1974-75 
105. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. A survey of recent movements in philosophy, 
principally pragmatism, logical atomism, logical positivism, ordinary language 
philosophy, phenomenology, and existentialism. 

Spring Neblett 10-12 M, Th 

121. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Some of the perennial problems of religion: the nature 
of religion, the relation of religion to scientific inquiry, the nature of religious experience, 
analysis of religious language. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Bammel* 11-12 Meatarin. -& 
123. ETHICS. A critical consideration of philosophies of evaluation, both classical and 
contemporary. Attention is given to theories of moral evaluation, the nature of ethical 
language, the principle of justice, rights and duties, and present-day metaethics. 

Fall Neblett 12°1:55 M, T, W, Th 


124. PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. An analytic investigation of problems concerning the 
mental, including such issues as philosophical psychology, intentionality, the relation of 
mind to body, the relation of persons and machines, self-knowledge, and the philosophy 
of perception. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Homiak 2- 3:55 Tyan 
125. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. A critical study of such topics in 
metaphysics and epistemology as truth, universals, knowledge, perception, other minds, 
and the relation between language and reality. Given in alternate years. 

Not given in 1974-75 


126. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. An examination of some basic problems inherent in the 


nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge; the construction and validation of 
scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of logic and mathematics in empirical 
science, types of scientific explanation and understanding, the relevance of science to 
valuation. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Lauter Not given in 1974-75 

127. PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An attempt to clarify the nature of the arts and evaluation in 
the arts. Typical of topics to be considered are: the relations among the various art 
forms, the relevance of morality to art, the possibility of knowledge by means of works of 
art, and the objectivity of standards of value in art. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Lauter 2- 3:55 M, W 


131. INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. The more important thinkers and schools of philosophy 
which have dominated the thought and life of India. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Ross yee) T 


132. CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. The more important thinkers and schools of philosophy 
which have dominated the thought and life of China. Given in alternate years. 
Ross Not given in 1974-75 


“Of the Department of Religious Studies. 
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PHILO 
SOPHY 


Morality is not properly the 
doctrine of how we may 
make ourselves happy, but 
how we may make ourselves 
worthy of happiness. 
Immanuel Kant 


190. SEMINAR. Concentrated study of a major problem or figure. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. 
Spring Lauter 2- 3:55 M, W 


192. SENIOR SEMINAR. Concentrated discussions of the major areas of philosophy, 
attempting to synthesize material from previously separate courses into a more unified 
conceptual whole. This seminar is a part of the senior comprehensive experience in 
philosophy, and is a preliminary for the written comprehensive examination. Prerequisite: 
Senior standing in philosophy. 

Winter Staff 2- 3:55 "oe 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Philosophy. See description under General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. Lauter, Neblett 


A1. SPACE AND TIME. Lauter 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BERKEY, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BURKE 

PROFESSOR DUNLAP 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HAAS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAMMEL 

MR. DETTAMANTI, Instructor 

MR. LEFLER, /nstructor 

MR. WESTPHAL, /nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: to provide 
academic and professional preparation for leadership and teaching in health 
education, physical education, and recreation; to provide opportunity for all students 
to secure instruction and formal practice in a variety of social, developmental, and 
recreational physical education activities; and to provide facilities and assistance for 
voluntary recreational and competitive experiences in the programs for campus 
recreation, intramural sports, and intercollegiate competitive sports. 


MAJOR: Nine courses from this department: Physical Education 100, 102, and 103 
(men) or 104 and 105 (women), 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, and one other course 
from courses listed in department offerings; Biology 50, Mathematics 19, 
Psychology 1; and additional courses selected in consultation with the major 
adviser. 

Physical Education majors and minors must complete the Majors’ Activities 
course sequence, Physical Education X81 through X86. 


ACTIVITY COURSES 


Physical Education activity is not required for graduation and is not included in the 
minimum and maximum credit specified for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Activity 
courses are valued at one-sixth course credit, and most courses are graded on a 
Credit/No Credit basis. 

Majors’ Activities X81 - X86 are designed specifically for the Physical Education 
major and other professional teacher preparation programs. These courses are 
valued at one-third course credit, and students are given letter grades. 


COURSES ARE LISTED IN THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES: 

A. Courses emphasizing organic improvement (development or modification of 
individual body structure and/or physiologic function). 

B. Courses emphasizing the acquisition of specific sports skills, abilities, 
strategies, and competition, with secondary emphasis on recreational participation. 

C. Courses emphasizing recreational participation in sports, primarily for fun and 
casual fitness, with secondary emphasis on acquiring and improving techniques 
and strategy. 

D. Creative and expressive workshops, using one’s own body as the medium. 

E. Sports competition. 


PHYS 
ICAL 
EDUC 
ATION 


If the mind, which rules 
the body ever forgets itself 
so far as to trample upon 
its slave, the slave is never 
generous enough to forgive 
the injury; but will rise and 
smite its oppressor. 
Longfellow 1839 
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We must use movement to 
open up avenues for in- 
creased self-awareness... 
efficiency of the body to 
respond and to adjust -- 
and a feeling of beauty 
in the integration of the 
body with the mind, soul, 
and external environment. 
Patsy Neal 


A. COURSES EMPHASIZING BODY IMPROVEMENT. 


X4. PHYSICAL FITNESS. Improvement of strength, endurance, flexibility, and body 
mechanics. Therapeutic or restricted exercise if needed. Weight control, if indicated, with 
guidance by physician. Opportunity to work toward special personal objectives. Men 


only. 
Fall Burke pg biate) Tain 
Spring Burke 11-12 UP sie 


X5. FIGURE CONTOURING. Development of the desired body while exercising to music. 
Toning everything while giving special attention to needed areas. 
Winter Bammel 10-10:55 M, Th 


X6. WEIGHT TRAINING. Progressive resistance exercise programs, individually designed 
to meet personal objectives in strength, posture development, rehabilitation, or training 
for sports. For either beginners or experienced students. Men only. 


Fall Lefler 11-12 HF 

Winter Lefler Section 1: 10-10:55 M, Th 
Lefler Section 2: 1-. 1:55 BATH 

Spring Lefler Section 1: 10-10:55 ca: 
Lefler Section 2: 1- 1:55 Tan 


X8. JOGGING. A class to provide the opportunity for increased cardiovascular efficiency 
through the utilization of individually devised programs. Each class member will be able 
to begin where his or her present condition warrants so that the greatest benefit to 
everyone might be realized. 

Fall Haas 11-12 M, Th 

Spring Haas 10-10:55 M, Th 


X48. RELAXATION. The development of neuromuscular relaxation which results ina 
reduction of tension in the skeletal musculature and initiates a cyclical downtrend of 
activity in the nervous system. Learning to relax muscles and thus reduce tension. 
Spring Dunlap 1-7 1;50 M, W 


B. COURSES EMPHASIZING SPECIFIC SPORTS, SKILLS, STRATEGIES, AND 
COMPETITION. 


X17. ELEMENTARY GYMNASTICS. Trampoline, parallel bars, uneven parallel bars, 
balance beam, still and swinging rings, side horse, vaulting with and without 
minitrampoline, horizontal bars, tumbling, and dual or group stunts. Individual choice is 
possible. Instructional priority is given to students without previous experience. 

Winter Burke 10-10:55 M, Th 
Spring Burke 10-10:55 M, Th 


X40. BEGINNING TENNIS. Instruction starts with the basic fundamentals of grip, ground 
strokes (forehand and backhand), serve, rules, and tennis court etiquette. 


Fall Westphal 10-10:55 aR 

Winter Berkey Section 1: 10-10:55 M, Th 
Haas Section 2: 11-12 fig = 

Spring Westphal Section 1: 10-10:55 M, Th 
Westphal Section 2: 11-12 Tere 


X41. INTERMEDIATE TENNIS. Designed for those players who wish stroke and strategy 
development, and some competitive play. Players should be past the beginning level 
which means they can perform the serve and ground strokes. 


Fall Haas 1-153 M, W 

Winter Lefler Section 1: 10-10:55 ‘Tae 
Berkey Section 2: 11-12 M, Th 

Spring Berkey Section 1: 11-12 M, Th 
Westphal Section 2: 10-10:55 lee 


X42. ADVANCED TENNIS. Designed for the players, no beginners qualify, who desire to 
arrange matches for competition. Advice can be asked on strategy or stroke refinement. 


Fall Berkey Section 1: 10-10:55 M, Th 
Bammel Section 2: 155 Taanh 
Winter Dunlap Section 1: 1- 1:55 M, W 
Bammel Section 2: 1- 1:55 T, Th 
Spring Haas Section 1: 1- 1:55 M, W 
Bammel Section 2: 1- 1:55 chy Ln 


X43. BEGINNING GOLF. Basic instruction in all phases of golf. Trips to nearby driving 
ranges and par-3 courses are planned. 


Fall Westphal Section 1: 10-10:55 M, Th 
Dunlap Section 2: 1- 1:55 Ta en 

Winter Lefler 11-12 Ra 

Spring Westphal 11-12 M, Th 


X44. BEGINNING BADMINTON. Introduction to serving, forehand and backhand strokes, 
lobbing, clearing, and smashing. Opportunity to play singles and doubles. 


Fall Burke 10-10:55 M, Th 
Winter Burke 11-12 nn ss 
Spring Dunlap 10-10:55 M, Th 


X45. INTERMEDIATE BADMINTON. Designed for the players, no beginners qualify, who 
desire to arrange matches for competition. Advice can be asked on strategy or stroke 
refinement. 

Spring Burke 1- 1:55 T, Th 


X47. ARCHERY. Basic fundamentals in target archery and field archery. Students will 
learn bracing, stance, nocking, and aiming techniques. Field trips to local range may be 
included. 

Fall Berkey 11-12 M, Th 


AQUATICS 


X30. BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING. Basic fundamentals of swimming 
and development of the front crawl, breast stroke, side stroke, elementary back and back 
crawl strokes. Swimming conditioning available for intermediate swimmers. 

Fall Dettamanti 10-10:55 hee i 

Spring Dettamanti 10-10:55 M, Th 


X31. LIFE SAVING. Prerequisite: Proficiency in all basic swimming strokes. Students may 
qualify for American Red Cross Certification. 

Fall Lefler 11-12 M, Th 

Winter Dettamanti 10-10:55 M, Th 


X32. WATER SAFETY INSTRUCTORSHIP. Prerequisite: Proficiency in all basic 
swimming strokes and a current Senior Life Saving Card. X31 may not be taken 
concurrently. Students may qualify for Water Safety Instructorship Card. 

Fall Dettamanti 10-10:55 M, Th 
Spring Dettamanti 11-12 M, Th - 


X35. SCUBA DIVING. Prerequisite: Proficiency in swimming. Students may qualify for Los 
Angeles County Certification Scuba Card. Laboratory fee $45.00, includes all diving 
equipment used at Taylor Pool. Excluded are fees for equipment and boat on field 
trips. 

Spring Staff Arrange S 


X36. SPRINGBOARD DIVING. For beginners, but with emphasis on precise technique, 
Starting with the standard elementary dives and progressing according to the interests 
and ability of individual students. 

Spring Dettamanti T= 1:55 M, W 
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TEAM SPORTS 
: a ‘ S X54. ADVANCED VOLLEYBALL. Skills to include passing, serving, spiking, blocking, 
individual and team play. Basic volleyball skills and consent of instructor required. 
/ Al Spring Haas 7- 8 p.m. T, Th 


X56. BASKETBALL. Techniques, fundamentals, and strategy involving individual and 
team play is emphasized. Half court and full court play is provided. 
Winter Westphal 11-12 M, Th 


C. COURSES EMPHASIZING RECREATIONAL PARTICIPATION. 


X46. SKIING FOR BEGINNERS. Only for those who cannot yet do a snowplow turn. « 
Learning (on dry land and straw) to stand, fall, get up, climb, turn around, edge the skis, 
snowplow and stem turns. Boots, skiis, and poles may be rented (inquire about fees). 
Possible field trips to local snow. 

Winter Burke Not given in 1974-75 


X55. BEGINNING VOLLEYBALL. Basic fundamentals of passing, setting, spiking, and 
blocking. Elements of team play emphasized. 

Fall Westphal 11-12 Hie 
Winter Westphal 1-135 M, W 


X61. CYCLING. Learning to ride or improve the knowledge of riding. Correct ankling 
technique, importance of cadence and general ideas for easy bicycling. 
Spring Berkey 1- 1:55 T, Th 


D. CREATIVE AND EXPRESSIVE WORKSHOPS. 


X9. CREATIVE WORKSHOP IN NONCOMPETITIVE SPORT. A group attempt to invent 
sports involving strategy and cooperation, but with no interpersonal competition. Only a 
few such sports now exist. An example is Orienteering-planning and following one’s way 
across terrain with the aid of compass and topo map, and even this does not require 
cooperation. 

Spring Burke Not given in 1974-75 


X21. FOLK AND SQUARE DANCE. Basic fundamental steps are taught through 
‘learning-as-you-go’’ method. Begin with Israeli dances and tour the world through folk 
movement. 

Fall Bammel 7- 9p.m. Ww 


X22. BEGINNING CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Modern dance technique which 
incorporates aspects of locomotor movements (walk, run, ski, jump, hop, slide, gallop), 
rhythm, level, direction, focus, and other fundamentals which can be used for a creative 
movement experience. 

Spring Staff 1-9 1:55 re a 


X23. ADVANCED CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Continued technique development with 
emphasis on composition. Course offers practical choreographic experience. Student 
must have had either Physical Education X22 or the equivalent training. 

Fall Staff 7- 9p.m. Th 
Spring Staff 7- 9p.m. Th 


X24. DANCE PRODUCTION. Previous dance experience suggested. Class includes 
rehearsal and performance of student choreography. 


Winter Staff 7- 9p.m. Th 
X25. BEGINNING BALLET. Beginning fundamentals and elementary combinations of 
ballet. 
Spring Staff 7- 9p.m. T 
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E. SPORTS COMPETITION. ie jl y 
X10. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of coach. 

X11. VARSITY INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of coach. Men: Football, Cross 

Country, Soccer, Water Polo; Women: Tennis, Volleyball. 


Fall Dunlap Arrange 
X12. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of coach. a D UL 
X13. VARSITY INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of coach. Men: Basketball, 


Rugby, Swimming; Women: Basketball. 
Winter Dunlap Arrange 


X14. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of coach. 

X15. VARSITY INTERCOLLEGIATE SPORTS. Permission of coach. Men: Baseball, Golf, 
Tennis, Track; Women: Softball 

Spring Dunlap Arrange 


‘MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES 
The following courses are given for 1/3 course credit. 


X81. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES I. Archery, Volleyball, Golf. Development of skills, 
terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, 
organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Berkey Not given 1974-75 


X82. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES Il. Gymnastics: Tumbling, stunts, pyramids, apparatus. 
Development of skills, terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, safety (manual, 
mechanical, and organizational), methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Burke Not given 1974-75 


X83. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES Ill. Care and prevention of athletic injuries. Weight training 
and body mechanics. Laboratory experience in taping and athletic training modalities. 
Circuit training and progressive resistance exercises and programs. Given in alternate 
years. 

Spring Burke Not given 1974-75 


X84. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES IV. Tennis and Badminton. Development of skills, 
terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, 
organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Dunlap 11-12 Mi peri F 


X85. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES V. Water sports and Track and Field. Principles of aquatic 
training to include conditioning, stroke mechanics, practice, planning and instruction 
techniques of both swimming and water polo. Performance of track and field events. 

Given in alternate years. 

Winter Dettamanti, Haas 2- 2:55 MM, T, W,: Th, F 


X86. MAJORS’ ACTIVITIES VI. Fundamental team sports skills. Throwing, catching, 
shooting, batting, dribbling, kicking, etc., for soccer, speedball, football, basketball, and 
baseball. Folk, square, and social dance. Development of skills; recognition of rhythms; 
terminology; organization and materials for teaching. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Bammel, Lefler 11-12 Myer, Linh ik 


THEORY COURSES 
The following theory courses are each given for one full course credit. 


100. HEALTH SCIENCE. The nature of health; personal and community health, with 

general and professional implications. Advanced first aid. Principles of safety. Given in 

alternate years. 

Spring Burke 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 143 


Fall Haas, Lefler 10-10:55 My he -th,! F 
| A 103. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF SPORTS Il. Theory and strategy in teaching, 

coaching, and officiating basketball and baseball. 

Winter Dunlap, Westphal 9- 9:55 M, cl ae Wat ie 
a D U 104. DANCE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. Cultural, historical, and educational 
AT ; O Ni development of dance forms. Practical application is presented in a performance 


102. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF SPORTS I. Theory and strategy in teaching, 
i tw) YS coaching, and officiating football and track and field athletics. Given in alternate years. 


laboratory which introduces both technique and choreography. 
Winter Bammel 9- 9:55 M, T,.W th 


105. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF WOMEN’S SPORTS. Theory and strategy of 


To me it does not basketball, softball, volleyball, and field hockey. Methods in teaching, coaching, and 
officiating. Given in alternate years. 
seem that all move- winter Berkey Not given in 1974-75 


ment is exercise, 
but only when it is 106. HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES. A detailed study of sports, physical education, and 

‘ Th recreation in the history of civilization, leading to the formulation of principles of physical 
NieoeeCe pa ied he : e education by examination of philosophies, sociology, psychology, and biology as source 
criterion of vigor-_ fields. Given in alternate years. 


ousness is change Fall Dunlap Not given in 1974-75 
of respiration; 107-207. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Legal 
those movements basis, policies, and procedures for organizing and conducting programs, planning and 


which do not alter managing facilities and equipment, purchasing and budgeting, planning curriculum, 
é . personnel relationships, public relations. Teaching methodology, with supervised 
the respiration teaching in College physical education course. Visitations and observation in public 
are not called schools. 
. Fall Berkey 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
acre a and 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 
Galen 
1341-20108) 108-208. KINESIOLOGY. Structural and functional analysis of human motion, with 
implications for organic health, fitness, physical and motor growth and protection. 
Development of principles for selecting and evaluating exercises and exercise regimes. 
The design and conduct of adapted, rehabilitative, and therapeutic exercise programs. 
Prevention and management of athletic injuries. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Burke 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


109-209. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY. Cardiocirculatory adaptations to exercise; energy 
metabolism; adaptations to environmental stress; fitness; training; fatigue; and recovery. 
Participational visitations to several outstanding exercise physiology research 
laboratories. Prerequisite: Biology 50 completed or in progress. Given in alternate 
years. 

Spring Burke, Dettamanti Not given in 1974-75 


110-210. EVALUATION AND RESEARCH TECHNIQUES. Specific study of measurement, 
evaluation (including test construction), and research methods appropriate for physical 
education. Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Bammel Not given in 1974-75 


111-211. MOTOR LEARNING. Coverage of perceptual implications in learning; structural 
and functional analysis of the nervous system; time distribution, motivation, stress, 
maturation, and other factors influencing the effectiveness and efficiency of teaching. 
Given in alternate years. 

Winter Bammel Not given in 1974-75 


112-212. MECHANICS OF HUMAN MOTION. Review of elementary mechanics and 
related mathematics. Identification of mechanical principles in human movement, with 
quantitative analytical projects utilizing cinematography and basic mechanical 
engineering techniques. Given in alternate years. 


144 Fall Burke 2- 2:55 M7 ieee 


197-297. SPECIAL TOPICS. Individual or group study for students with advanced 
competence. Extensive study of a specialized topic, or broad study of an area not 
otherwise included in the curriculum. In addition to topics which may be selected for 
individual or group study, an advanced seminar in Motor Learning will be offered during 
1974-75. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


198-298. RESEARCH. Formulation of conclusions based on individual search or 
experimentation. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Formulation of conclusions based on individual search or 


experimentation. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Physical Education. See description under General Studies. 


F2. MEMORY AND INFORMATION PROCESSING. Bammel 


B3. MOVEMENT: THE CHILD’S MEDIUM FOR LEARNING. Bammel, Berkey 
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From Fermi’s notes for a course 
in Quantum Mechanics. 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SEGALL Chairman, (on leave spring term) 
PROFESSOR HUDSON 

PROFESSOR NELSON (on leave fall term) 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ELLIOTT 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SANDERS 


The Department of Physics serves students who wish to pursue Careers in physics 
or engineering, those who are majoring in other sciences or mathematics, those 
who plan to enter the medical profession, and those who simply seek a basic 
understanding of the structure and behavior of matter. 

For students who intend to do advanced work in physics or to follow careers in 
related fields of study, a four-course sequence (Physics 11, 12, 13, 14) provides a 
foundation in both classical and modern physics. In it, fundamental procedures in 
analytical physics are stressed. This sequence is recommended to all students who 
have an aptitude for scientific work and who are acquiring a strong background in 
mathematics including an introduction to the differential and integral calculus. 

A two-course sequence (Physics 21, 22) is offered for individuals who plan to 
enter the medical profession, or who major in fields outside the physical sciences. 

The advanced work available in the department is designed to provide the 
background and experience in physics essential for professional work in physics 
and related fields, and for the study of physics in graduate school. The facilities of 
the department include modern laboratories; a subcritical nuclear reactor; 
holography, x-ray, and acoustics facilities; analog and digital computers of various 
types; and laboratory space for students qualified to carry out independent 
investigations of their own. A weekly seminar is held in which physics majors 
participate. 

The program for majors also provides for entrance into the School of 
Engineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Technology under 
the Combined Plan Programs. Students interested in engineering should consult 
pages 58-59 for details of these plans. 


MAJOR: Twelve courses from this department, including Physics 11, 12, 13, 14, 50, 
101, 102, 110, 150, 181, X180, with two more courses to be chosen in consultation 
with the student’s adviser. Required courses include Mathematics X1, X4, 41, 42, 
43, 61, 62. Students with special goals and those interested in biophysics, chemical 
physics, or similar interdisciplinary fields, or in teaching at the secondary level, may 
be permitted to substitute other appropriate courses for some of the required 
courses mentioned above. Students often supplement their programs by taking 
courses at the California Institute of Technology under the exchange program 
described on.page 47. 

The comprehensive examination in physics will be in two parts: (1) an 
examination covering the required course work in physics, and (2) the Advanced 
Test in Physics administered by the Educational Testing Service as part of the 
Graduate Record Examinations. A fee is charged by the Educational Testing 
Service for this latter examination. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN GEOPHYSICS. Physics 11, 12, 13, 14, 50, 
101, 110, 150; Geology 1, 2, 42, 43, 111, 121, 131; Mathematics 41, 42, 43, 61, 62. 
For additional information see page 106. 


HONORS: On permission of the staff, selected junior and senior students who 

show evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted to PHYS 
present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. Such a program 

may be undertaken with or without registration in Physics 197. ICS 


11. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS I. A rigorous analytical study of fundamental concepts of 
statics, dynamics, the conservation laws, and relativistic kinematics. Prerequisite: 


Mathematics 21 or 41 (may be taken concurrently). Physical concepts are free 
Fall Hudson Lectures: 1- 1:55 M,T, W, Th, F _ creations of the human 
Discussion Groups: Arrange mind, and are not, however 


it may seem, uniquely 


12. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS Il. Electricity and magnetism, electrical circuits, the origin determined by the external 


and nature of electromagnetic radiation, geometrical and wave optics. Prerequisite: 


Physics 11, Mathematics 22 or 42 (may be taken concurrently). world. 
Winter Segall Lectures: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F Albert Einstein 
Discussion Groups: Arrange 
Nelson and 
Staff Laboratory: Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 if 
Section 3: eS W 


13. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS il. Introduction to atomic and nuclear physics, relativistic 
dynamics, and quantum physics. Prerequisite: Physics 12, Mathematics 23 or 43 (may 
be taken concurrently). 


Spring Hudson Lectures: 121:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Staff Laboratory: 
Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 nf 
Section 3: 2- 5 WwW 


14. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS IV. Vibrating systems, waves, thermodynamics, kinetic 
theory, and some applications of wave mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 12. 
Fall Elliott Lectures: 11-12 Mo, ne 


21. BASIC PHYSICS I. A two-term course in classical and modern physics using 
elementary calculus. Designed primarily for premedical students and others in biological 
sciences. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21 or equivalent (may be taken concurrently). 


Winter Hudson Lectures: 9- 9:55 Mitton Word Hoe 
Discussion Groups: Arrange 
Hudson and Laboratory: 
Staff Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 a1 
Section 3: 2- 5 W 
Section 4: 2- 5 Th 
22. BASIC PHYSICS Il. Continuation. 
Spring : Elliott Lectures: 9- 9:55 Me 17 W, Th, F 
Discussion Groups: Arrange 
Elliott and Laboratory: 
Staff Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 T 
Section 3: 2- 5 Ww 
Section 4: 2- 5 Th 


50. ELECTRONICS IN PHYSICS RESEARCH. Theoretical and experimental electronics 
fundamental to modern research. Prerequisite: Physics 12. 


Spring Nelson Lectures: 8- 8:55 M,.-1, W; 1h, F 
Nelson Laboratory: 
Section 1: 2- 5 M 
Section 2: 2- 5 ai 147 


Section 3: 255 WwW 
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101. ADVANCED LABORATORY I. Selected experiments in modern physics and a 
student-designed term project. Special emphasis on various research techniques, 
including literature search, analysis of data, and preparation of written reports. Normally 
taken in the junior year. Prerequisite: Physics 13. 


Fall Elliott Lecture: Arrange 

Laboratory: 2- 5 M, W 
102. ADVANCED LABORATORY Il. Continuation. Normally taken in the senior year. 
Winter Segall Lecture: Arrange 

Laboratory: 2- 5 M, W 


110. ANALYTICAL DYNAMICS. Particle and rigid body motion, Lagrange’s and 

Hamilton’s equations, moving coordinate systems, boundary value problems. 
Prerequisite: Physics 12, Mathematics 62 (may be taken concurrently). 

Winter Nelson 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


135. SOLID STATE PHYSICS. Experimental and theoretical aspects of the crystalline 
structure, and the electrical, magnetic, and optical properties of solids. Prerequisite: 
Physics 13. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Segall 11-12 My Tee ate 


150. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS AND WAVES I. Electrostatics, magnetic fields, 
Maxwell’s equations, boundary value problems, radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 110. 
Winter Not given in 1974-75 


151. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDS AND WAVES Il. Polarization, interference, diffraction, 
Fourier transforms, interaction of electromagnetic waves and matter; emphasis on topics 
of modern optics. Prerequisite: Physics 150. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Elliott 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


155. MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN PHYSICS. Special topics in mathematical physics 
including tensors, Green’s functions, transforms, group theory, and integral equations. 
Prerequisite: Physics 110. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Not given in 1974-75 


160. THERMAL AND STATISTICAL PHYSICS. Classical and quantum statistical 
approaches to macroscopic thermodynamics, kinetic theory, transport processes. 
Prerequisite: Physics 14 and 110. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Not given in 1974-75 


X180. NUCLEAR PHYSICS LABORATORY. Selected experiments in nuclear physics, 
including neutron-activation analysis and gamma-ray spectroscopy, with an emphasis on 
laboratory techniques. 7/3 course credit. Prerequisite: Physics 13 and junior standing. 
Winter Nelson 2- 5 A 


181. MODERN PHYSICS I. Quantum mechanics, special relativity, atomic and nuclear 
physics. Advanced survey of modern theoretical and experimental physics of the 
microscopic world. Emphasis in the first term is on quantum mechanics and special 
relativity. Prerequisite: Physics 13 and 150. 

Fall Sanders 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


182. MODERN PHYSICS Il. Continuation. Emphasis on atomic physics. 
Winter Sanders 11-12 Moe Fg 


183. MODERN PHYSICS Ill. Continuation. Emphasis on nuclear physics. 
Spring Sanders 9- 9:55 M, T,/Wesitee = 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the supervising instructor and approval of the department. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Physics. See description under General Studies. 


“THE COLLEGIUM. Sanders 
F1. THE UNIVERSE. Hudson 
F8. COMMUNICATION AND HANDLING OF INFORMATION AND SYMBOLS. Segall 
P31-32. PERSPECTIVES IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. Elliott 
A1. SPACE AND TIME. Hudson 
A4. RELATIVITY AND COSMOLOGY. Hudson 


A11. PHYSICS OF MUSIC. Nelson 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LARE, Chairman 

PROFESSOR REATH 

PROFESSOR MILL 

PROFESSOR GERBERDING 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CALDWELL (on leave entire year) 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JAQUETTE 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR HALLIN 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KADARKAY 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GARRIS 


The course offerings and the resources of the department are intended to provide: 
(1) general training in matters of national and world citizenship; political and social 
behavioral studies; Soviet studies; and urban affairs; (2) special background for 
those whose professional goals are (a) law; (b) private and public administration 
whether domestic or international; (c) practical politics; (d) overseas careers 
including international business; (e) journalism and the other communications 
media; (f) teaching and research. 

Opportunities are available for majors from all four undergraduate classes, 
selected on a competitive basis, to attend intercollegiate conferences and seminars, 
participate in special academic programs both in Sacramento and in Washington, 
D. C., and work as interns with public agencies, in legislative offices, and for political 
organizations. During the Occidental in Washington program, which operates during 
the summer term, and the Washington Semester Program, available during the fall 
term of the junior year, students observe the institutions of the national government 
at first hand and participate in seminars with policy makers who are prominent on 
the national and international scene. Additional information concerning a variety of 
off-campus opportunities is available from the Chairman of the Political Science 
Department. 


MAJOR: The five core courses (Political Science 90, 91, 92, 93, and 94) plus at 
least three others from the department chosen in consultation with the student's 
adviser. Majors are urged but not required to take Mathematics X3 and 
Mathematics 19. A major in this department may, in consultation with his adviser, 
choose an Area Studies emphasis (See page 52). It is also advised that students 
take courses in economics, psychology, sociology, and history. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
STUDIES: (Refer to Political and Social Behavior Studies section on page 55 for 
complete description of requirements.) In addition to the Political Science core 
courses (90, 91, 92, 93, and 94), the student will take the following courses in the 
interdisciplinary program: General Studies B1; Sociology 12 and 13, and 
Psychology 1 and 2, plus two additional social science courses not in the major, to 
be selected in consultation with his adviser. In addition, students will enroll in 
Political Science*169 or Sociology 160. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN SOVIET STUDIES: Students wishing to major 
with this emphasis are to register their intention with the chairman of the 
department. The required core courses are Political Science 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 116, 
117, and 119. In addition, the student is to choose two courses from among the 
following: Economics 109, History 127, Political Science 111, 115, 121, Russian 
162 or 163. A student choosing this emphasis will also normally elect to do at least 


one term of guided research under Political Science 197. This research will be 
designed in cooperation with two faculty members and will cover the following 


areas: 
Soviet Administration and Bureaucracy (Lare-Caldwell) ( 


Soviet Economy (Licari-Caldwell) 


Soviet History (Caldwell) 
Soviet Law (Reath-Caldwell) 


Soviet Literature (Alkire-Caldwell) 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: Students wishing to pursue 
this interdisciplinary program should register their intention with the chairman of the 
department. In addition to six courses in the department (normally these will be 
Political Science 90, 91, 92, 94, 160, and 192), each student will take Sociology 12 
and 13, Sociology-Anthropology 185, at least two interdisciplinary courses offered 
under Urban Studies, at least one course in Economics (normally either Economics 
127 or 128), and at least two other urban-related courses from departments 
affiliated with the program (e.g., American Studies 34, General Studies B1, Geology 
10, History 41 or 153, Psychology 1 or 123, or Sociology 27, 130, or 175). 


HONORS: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program including a senior thesis. Consult the department 
chairman concerning details. 


X1. LIBRARY RESOURCES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. An intensive orientation to the 
Standard references, documents, indexes, and periodicals used most frequently in 
political science research. Required of students enrolled in Political Science 90. 


Fall Garris and Lare 9- 9:55 F 
Winter Lare t= 1°55 W 
Spring Garris Taw 7:55 W 


25. PROSEMINAR IN POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. Individual student research into the 
principles of politics using biography and autobiography as the data. Students will have 
a wide choice among politicians, living and dead, and each student will be expected to 
Study in depth the life of at least one political figure. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Reath 2- 5 T 


50. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. Governmental institutions and political 
processes in national and state governments. 
Spring Mill 10-10:55 Moe Thee 


90. AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESSES I. THE CULTURAL CONTEXT. This course on 
American political behavior and process is considered the introduction to further work in 
the department. It is being offered four times a year in order to limit class size and 
encourage research projects and class discussion. Content is not prescribed, but flexible, 
depending on the interests of the individual professor and the class itself. A// students 
must also enroll in Political Science X1. 


Fall Garris Section 1: 9- 9:55 M, W, Th 
Lare Section 2: 9- 9:55 T, W, Th 
Winter Lare 1- 1:55 M, T, Th 
Spring Garris 1- 1:55 M, T, Th 
91. AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESSES II: DECISION-MAKING ARENAS. The An 18th-century cartoonist’s 
institutional setting within which governmental decisions are made, including the view of the elder William Pitt 
constitutional framework of the political system, Executive, Congress, and Judiciary, and (1708-78). 
the post-World War II environment. 
Winter Reath 9- 9:55 ARERR 


ey 
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92. COMPARATIVE POLITICAL PROCESSES |: THE THIRD WORLD. Factors affecting 
development and change: economic systems, value orientations, political institutions, 
and alternative ideologies. 

Fall Jaquette 10-12 M, Th 
Spring Jaquette 10-12 M, Th 


93. COMPARATIVE POLITICAL PROCESSES Il. Comparative analysis of political 
institutions and processes in Britain, France, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. 

Fall Kadarkay 2- 3:55 M, W 
Spring Kadarkay 2- 3:55 M, W 


94. INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL PROCESSES. Interaction among individual political 
systems and groups of political systems. (1) Basic forces in international politics (the 
nation-state, nationalism, imperialism, ideology). (2) Means of achieving ends 
(diplomacy, law, organization, violence). (3) Synthesis (international politics considered 
as a system). 

Winter Garris 1- 1:55 M, T, Th 
Spring Garris 9- 9:55 M, T, Th 


101-201. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, and Malaysia; the role of Southeast Asia in world 
affairs. 
Fall Mill 9- 9:55 M,°T, Una 


102-202. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF AFRICA. The internal affairs and foreign 
politics of the independent African states; the problems of non-African ruled territories; 
the role of Africa in international affairs. 

Spring Harris* Not given in 1974-75 


103-203. LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS. The development of a model of Latin American 
politics and its implications for development; democracy and revolution in the Latin 
American context; the role of the United States. 

Winter Jaquette 10-12 M, Th 


111. UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY. The organization, formulation, and execution of 
American foreign policy in the contemporary world. 
Fall Mill 11-12 Mis Thier 


112. THE UNITED NATIONS. The development of international organization with major 
emphasis on the origins, functions, and operation of the United Nations. A simulated U.N. 
Model General Assembly will be employed. 

Winter Mill 11-12 M, 1. 1hae 


113. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC LAW. American Constitutional law seen in the perspective of 
its general nature and impact on the policy-making process. Public international law from 
the standpoint of its general history, sources, method, present impact, and speculation 
as to its future. Prerequisite: Political Science 130 and/or Political Science 131, or 
permission of instructor. 

Spring Reath 10-12 M, Th 


115-215. THE COMMUNIST WORLD: CHANGE AND CONTINUITY. Analysis of the 
political forces affecting the development of Communist states and the international 
communist ‘‘movement” since 1945. Special attention will be paid to the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, to economic integration in Comecon, to the challenges for Marxist-Leninist 
theory laid down by Mao, Togliatti, Djilas, Garraudy. 

Winter Caldwell Not given in 1974-75 


*Of the Department of History. 


116-216. THE SOVIET EXPERIENCE I: IDEOLOGY, REVOLUTION, AND TERROR. The 
Soviet experience from Alexander II to the Molotov-Ribbentrop Treaty. The political 
forces and intellectual currents behind the Russian Revolutionary tradition. Marxism- 
Leninism and its adaptation to Russian conditions. The nature of revolution and 
totalitarianism. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Caldwell Not given in 1974-75 
117-217. THE SOVIET EXPERIENCE Il: PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE AND 
POLYCENTRISM. The contemporary Soviet experience. Employs a multidisciplinary 
approach, paying special attention to foreign policy, literature, economic policy, and the 
political struggle. Also the Cold War, the post-Stalin and post-Khrushchev struggles for 
power. May be taken without prerequisite. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Caldwell Not given in 1974-75 


119-219. SEMINAR IN SOVIET AFFAIRS. An examination of selected problems involving 
the student in research design and analysis of models. Prerequisite: Political Science 
116 and 117. Given in alternate years. 
Spring Caldwell Not given in 1974-75 
120-220. SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. A theoretical study of conflict and 
warfare, alliance behavior, national security policy, and the problems of arms control and 
disarmament with particular emphasis on the American experience. 

Fall Garris 2- 3:55 W 


121-221. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES FOREIGN RELATIONS. An analysis of 
contemporary policy issues. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Spring Gerberding 2- 5 T: 


122-222. SEMINAR IN ASIAN AFFAIRS. Advanced study and research on selected 
problems of the region. 
Spring Mill 2-308 el D 
123-223. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. An in-depth examination of political 
development processes in selected nations of the Third World, including problems of 
elites, stratification, values, and dependency as they relate to economic growth and 
political institutionalization. 
Winter Jaquette 2-300 T, Th 

126. DIVERSIFICATION IN EUROPE. An examination of the polycentric forces in Europe 
since 1956: de-Stalinization, the French challenge to NATO, strains in the Warsaw Pact, 
detente, Ostpolitik, European security, economic and political integration, relations with 
the United States. Particular attention will be paid to political and social developments 
including the creation of the welfare state, industrial democracy, and a new sense of 
transnational European identity. 
Spring Caldwell and Garris Not given in 1974-75 
130. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW I. Study in depth by case method of judicial 
review, the federal system, the commerce and taxing powers, and the role of Congress 
and the President. 

Fall Reath 10-12 on 


131. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW Il. Study in depth by case method of civil 
rights, separation of church and state, fair procedure in criminal cases. 
Winter Reath 10-12 ipl 


132. LEGISLATIVE POLITICS. A review of the current scholarship on Congress, focusing 
on constitutional functions, relationship to the Executive, committee structure and 
leadership. Attention will be devoted to the changing role of Congress in the 1970's. 
Winter Garris Not given in 1974-75 


Democratic nations care 
but little for what has 
been, but they are haunted 
by visions of what will be; 
in this direction their un- 
bounded imagination grows 
and dilates beyond all 
measure. 

Alexis de Tocqueville 
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I repeat...that all power is a 
trust; that we are account- 
able for its exercise; that, 
from the people, and for 
the people, all springs, and 
all must exist. 

Benjamin Disraeli 
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133. ENVIRONMENTAL LAW. The uses and limitations of the law in protecting the 
environment. Particular attention to California law, federal law, the current status of the 
class action device, and the adversary relationship between the environmentalists and 
the energy needs of the nation. 

Spring Reath 10-12 Tooth 


134-234. THE MODERN PRESIDENCY. The nature of Presidential leadership in domestic 
and foreign policy, the growth of Presidential power and influence, the impact of 
personality on political style, relations with the Congress and the bureaucracy, and 
contemporary challenges to Presidential domination. 

.Winter Garris 10-12 M, Th 


146. POLITICAL THEORY: PLATO TO MACHIAVELLI. Critical exploration of Plato’s 
concept of class and society; the new dimension of community in Stoic and Roman 
thought, the political element in early Christianity; Machiavelli and the new politics. 
Winter Kadarkay 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


148-248. THEORIES OF MAN AND SOCIETY, PAST AND PRESENT. The central focus of 
the course is on the works of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, J.S. Mill, Marx, Freud, Lenin, 
and Riesman. 

Spring Kadarkay 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th 


149. POLITICS AND LITERATURE. Philosopher-Kings and the muses; an historical 
survey of the similarities and differences between politics and literature. 
Fall Kadarkay Not given in 1974-75 


150. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS, AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
Development, organization, practices of political parties and pressure groups; 
nominations and elections; nature, formation, and control of public opinion. Given in 
alternate years. 

Fall Lare 1-138 TT, WwW, 


160. SEMINAR IN URBAN ADMINISTRATION. Case studies, novels, and classic 
examples of organizational change are used to illustrate personnel selection and 
socialization, administrative control and accountability, and the renewal of institutions, 
with emphasis on urban administration. 

Spring Lare 2- 5 M 


167-267. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. An examination of interdisciplinary 
contributions to the development of a science of politics with emphasis on the theoretical 
aspects of comparative and behavioralist studies, quantitative methods, and the major 
critiques of the behavioralist approach. 

Fall Jaquette 2 3.50 eae 


169-269. RESEARCH SEMINAR IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. Detailed 
investigation of selected contemporary problems dealing with the change in patterns of 
conflict, interaction, and the transformation of societies. Prerequisite: Political Science 
167-267. 

Spring Jaquette Not given in 1974-75 


170-270. SEMINAR IN CURRENT ISSUES IN AMERICAN POLITICS. Current issues in 
politics and political economy. The course will be organized around guest commentators. 
Each participant will present an in-depth analysis of a contemporary issue confronting 
policy-makers at the local, state, and national levels. 

Spring Lare . Not given in 1974-75 


180. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THEORY. Advanced and detailed study of selected 
political theorists. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Fall Kadarkay Not given in 1974-75 


192. SEMINAR IN URBAN POLITICS. A comparative analysis of the political forces 
shaping urban institutions and programs in major American cities and selected foreign 
metropolitan areas. Each participant will examine one city in depth, using a common 
framework designed to identify the political mechanisms and processes which influence 
the distribution of resources in urban centers. 

Winter | Lare 2- 5 M 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Individual study in depth of selected topics. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


330. SEMINAR IN UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS. Intensive research on selected United 
Nations problems. 
Winter Mill Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Political Science. See description under General Studies. 


THE COLLEGIUM. Kadarkay 

F31. THE NEW EUROPEANS. Lare 

B2. CENSORSHIP AND THE LAW. Reath 

BC1. VALUES IN HISPANIC SOCIETY. Jaquette 


BC3. THE IDEOLOGY OF FEMINISM. Jaquette 
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Drawing by Leonardo Da Vinci 
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PROFESSOR COLE, Chairman (on leave spring term) 
PROFESSOR JENNINGS 

PROFESSOR MAHLER 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SCHELL 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VANDERWEELE 


Psychology is primarily concerned with the study and understanding of human 
beings. The courses offered by the department are directed toward the study and 
appreciation of the complex factors that influence behavior and experience. 
Psychology attempts to describe these factors with objectivity and caution. Such 
studies have a twofold function: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general 
student; (2) as part of the preparation for the professions of psychology, teaching, 
social service, medicine, law, psychiatric social work, and. personnel administration. 


MAJOR: Nine courses from this department: Psychology 1, 2; two courses from 
101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 122; either 130 or 148; either 121 or 123; 133; and two 
additional courses from the department chosen in consultation with the major 
adviser. Students anticipating graduate work for the Ph.D. are advised to include 
Psychology 101, 102, 105, 165, and 190 in their program. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full-time faculty members 
from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his adviser near the 
end of each term relative to his course program for the following term. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
STUDIES: (Refer to Political and Social Behavior Studies section on page 55 for 
complete description of requirements.) In addition to the interdisciplinary required 
courses, the student must select two more courses in the social sciences, in 
consultation with his adviser. Within the Department of Psychology the student 
must complete six courses, in consultation with his adviser, but to include 
Psychology 1, 2, 133. The Chairman of Political and Social Behavior Studies should 
be consulted for further guidance. 


HONORS: Students with outstanding academic performance in their psychology 
program may qualify for departmental honors. Consult major adviser concerning 
details. 


GRADUATE STUDY: The Department of Psychology is prepared to accept each 
year a very small number of select candidates for the Master of Arts degree. These 
persons should be capable of subsequent pursuit of the Ph.D. at another institution. 
The graduate program in the department stresses independent study, tutorial work, 
and individual experimental research. Unless already fully qualified in the areas, the 
student will be expected to take further work in psychological statistics, 
physiological psychology, and contemporary problems of psychology offered in the 
department. Other tutorials and research projects will be undertaken in accordance 
with the student’s goals, interests, deficiencies in background, and the capabilities 
of the staff. The student will complete the requirements for the degree through 
registrations in Psychology 301, Research, and the completion of a thesis for the 
Master of Arts degree under the listing of Psychology 390, Thesis. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. Introduction to the primary subject matter areas, 
assumptions and methods of psychology as the science of human and animal behavior. ae 
Topics include: learning, perception, motivation, emotion, intelligence, and personality. 


Fall VanderWeele Section 1: 9- 9:55 Moe oer 1 tie 
Cole Section 2: 2- 3:55 Th 
Winter Mahler Section 1: 11-12 we 


M, T 
Schell Section 2: Lie pret iio As ald areal 
Spring Shenfeld Section 1: 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Jennings Section 2: 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


Remember that science 


2. PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODOLOGY. An integrated introduction to psychological P ; ; 
claims a man’s whole life. 


statistics, measurement, and research design. Exercises in data gathering, statistical 


treatment of data, and report writing. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. Science demands an un- 
Fall Jennings 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F divided allegience from its 
Winter Jennings 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F followers. In your work 
Spring Schell 10-10:55 Moot, itor and in your research 

101. LEARNING. Consideration of contemporary research and theory related to learning. there must always be 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. passion. 

Fall VanderWeele Pe tooo eas h We oT de Ivan Petrovich Pavlov 


102. PERCEPTION. Consideration of contemporary research and theory related to 
perception. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 
Winter Jennings 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


103. PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY. A study of the relationships between psychological states 
and processes (cognition, learning, emotion, psychopathology) and physiological 
response processes (autonomic nervous system responses, covert muscle activity, 
EEG). Prerequisite: Psychology 2. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Schell Not given in 1974-75 


104. MOTIVATION AND EMOTION. A consideration of research and theory related to 
motivation and emotion, including biological, cognitive, and social factors. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 1. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Schell 1-% 4:55 Mo Worn 


105. HISTORY AND SYSTEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Historical development of the field, 
and consideration of major systematic positions. Prerequisite: Psychology 17. 
Winter Cole 9- 9:55 MOTE Wy aThae 


106. HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY. An introduction to the philosophic and heuristic 
position underlying the Third Force’s criticism of the prevailing Behavioristic and 
Psychoanalytic approach to Psychology, with an examination of the research approaches 
suggested. 
Winter Mahler Section 1: 2- 5 M 

Section 2: 2- 5 T 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Principles of child and adolescent psychology. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 

Fall Shenfeld 2- 3:55 Toeehe 

Winter Shenfeld 2- 3:55 abet 


122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. The role of the sense organs, nervous system, 
muscles and glands in human behavior and personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 or 
Biology 94. 

Winter VanderWeele 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Social behavior of primates; aggression; small group 
behavior; social panic; attitudes; ethnic prejudice. Prerequisite: Psychology 17. 
Fall Cole 9- 9:55 Mite Wath r 


hey d 
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124. COMPARATIVE ANIMAL BEHAVIOR. The ways in which various species handle 
problems of social, sexual, navigational, overcrowding, learning, and aggressive 


adjustment. 
Spring 


VanderWeele 9- 9:55 MT, W,. Tac 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. The psychological study of psychopathology, 
including the traditional classifications of neuroses, psychoses, and personality 
disorders. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Fall 
Spring 


Mahler 11-12 MR ae 
Jennings 11512 M, T, Th, F 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Diagnosis and treatment of psychological disorders. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 


Winter 


Shenfeld 10-12 The 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Laboratory investigations of problems in various 
areas of specialized interest in psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 2 for all sections; 
Psychology 101 for section 1; Psychology 102 for section 2; Psychology 122 for 


section 5. 
Fall 
Winter 
Spring 


Mahler Section 4: (Small Groups) 2- 5 M 
VanderWeele Section 1: (Learning) 2- 5 T 
VanderWeele Section 5: (Physiological) 2- 5 T 
Shenfeld Section 3: (Personality) 2- 5 T 


Section 2: (Perception) Not given in 1974-75 


147. THEORY AND MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. Individual and group tests of 
intelligence. Theories of origin and structure of intelligence. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring 


Mahler 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 


148. THEORY AND MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY. Theories of personality, and 
measurement of personality by self-inventory and projective techniques. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 1. Given in alternate years. 


Winter 


Shenfeld Not given in 1974-75 


165. ADVANCED PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS. Critical application of varied 
techniques including Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small Sample 
Reliability. Partial and Multiple Correlation, and nonparametric statistics to research 
design in psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 


Fail 


Schell 10-10:55 M, T, Th, F 


180. JUNIOR SEMINAR. Concentrated study of a major problem or individual in 
psychology. Prerequisite: Junior standing and permission of instructor. 


Spring 


Mahler 2- 5 M 


190. PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. Detailed 
investigation of selected contemporary problems in psychological theory construction 
and evaluation. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


Fall 


Schell and Staff 2- 5 M 
7:30- 9:30 p.m. T 


191. RESEARCH SEMINAR. Detailed experimental study of selected individual problems. 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


Winter 


Schell Arrange 


197. SPECIAL TOPICS. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


Each Term 


Staff Arrange 


198. RESEARCH. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 


Each Term 


Staff Arrange 


301. RESEARCH. Investigation of major projects. 


Each Term 


Staff Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 

Each Term Staff Arrange i=) 
The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 

Psychology. See description under General Studies. 


F3. FREUD LIVES. Shenfeld 


B1. PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. Cole 


BC2. LOOKING AND SEEING. Jennings 
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The martyrdom of St. Thomas 
Becket in 1170. 


160 


PROFESSOR JOSSELYN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BEEBE 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAMMEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BUESCHEL 
RABBI FALCON, Lecturer 


Courses in religious studies examine the literature and history of religious traditions 
in order to clarify their origins, nature, beliefs, and practices. Special attention is 
given to the social and intellectual problems which characterize the relationships of 
religions to the civilizations of which they were and are a part. The major in 
religious studies is particularly suitable to students whose academic objective is a 
firm grounding in the liberal arts. It is also effective preparation for students who 
intend to pursue graduate work in the humanities, social sciences, education, the 
academic study of religion, or theology. Three areas of concentration in the 
department are: Biblical studies, Asian religions, and contemporary theological 
questions. 


GENERAL MAJOR: Nine courses, so as to acquaint students with Biblical studies, 
Asian religions, and contemporary theological questions, including Religious 
Studies 1, 58, and 130, a second course from each area of concentration, and three 
other courses, selected in consultation with the student’s adviser, from the 
department's other offerings. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS: Ten courses including Religious Studies 1, 58, and 
130, three other courses in Religious Studies, and four courses selected so as to 
emphasize the relationship of one aspect of religion to another intellectual 
discipline. One of the following emphases may be selected: Religion and — Asian 
studies, Biblical studies, contemporary theology, anthropology, art, history, literature, 
music, philosophy, or sociology. Recommended courses for each emphasis are 
available from the chairman of the Department of Religious Studies. 


1. INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL LITERATURE. A panorama of biblical literature 
emphasizing its influence upon literary, artistic, and theological expression in world 
cultures. 

Fall Beebe 8- 8:55 M, Te Water 


2. INTRODUCTION TO JUDEO-CHRISTIAN AND ASIAN TRADITIONS. A description of 
religious traditions citing their sources, uses of religious language, understandings of 
God, man, nature, community, and religious practices. 

Fall Josselyn 9- 9:55 M; T,ewW, Tn, F 
Spring Josselyn 9- 9:55 M, 1) We 10. F 


3. INTRODUCTION TO CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. Survey of key themes and problems in 
the theologies of the three branches of Catholic Christianity: Orthodox, Roman, and 
Anglican. Special emphasis placed on post-ecumenical Roman Catholic Theology. 
Fall Bammel 11-12 M, T, Th, F 


25. GREAT JEWISH THINKERS. Introducing outstanding Jewish philosophers and 
theologians from Rabbi Akiba to Martin Buber. 
Winter Falcon* 10-12 i 

and Arrange 


“Under auspices of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 


54. ETHICS IN THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT. A discussion of various ethical issues and 4 
the attempt to create an ethical theory interpretive of these issues. @, : 


Winter Bammel Not given in 1974-75 
55. BIOETHICS. Examination of the ‘biological revolution’: genetic engineering, organ f 
transplants, behavior control, euthanasia, chemical and biological warfare, and cloning. 


Implications of this Knowledge for the future of man. 
Winter Bueschel 10-12 M, Th : U D 


58. IMAGES OF GOD. A study of the Images of God (or of Absolutes) in Eastern and i ES 


Western culture, ranging from Plato’s Timaeus to Heidegger’s Discourses. This course 
analyses a variety of conceptions of what is of ‘ultimate concern” in various 
philosophies, theologies, mythologies. 

Spring Bammel 11-12 ME. The 


111. HEBREW LIFE AND LITERATURE. Examination of the Old Testament emphasizing 
modern interpretations as well as literary, historical, and religious influences of the 
ancient Near East. 

Winter Beebe 8- 8:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


These problem of 


heli Ones) NOL 


112. EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. Examination of the New Testament 
with attention upon modern usages as well as the literary, historical, and religious the problem of 
contacts with Greco-Roman and Judaic cultures. 
Spring Beebe 8. 855 MT,W, Th fF God but the 

! 
115. ADVANCED BIBLICAL STUDIES. Jesus of Nazareth. Examination of current problem of man. 
scholarly studies based on biblical and extra-biblical sources in creating a biography of 
Jesus. Prerequisite: Religious Studies 1 or 111 or 1172. — —~ Fromm 
Winter Beebe Not given in 1974-75 


128-228. RELIGIONS OF INDIA, SOUTHEAST ASIA, AND THE MIDDLE EAST. A study of 
the history, beliefs, and present practices of Hinduism, Jainism, Sikhism, Theravada and 
Mahayana Buddhism, and Islam. 

Spring ‘Pais 10-12 i 


130-230. THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA AND JAPAN. A study of the history, beliefs, and 
present practices of Taoism, Confucianism, Japanese Buddhism, and Shinto. 
Winter Josselyn 1- 1:55 Mio Wen 


132. THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. Archaeological discoveries, modern methods of 
excavation, literary, artistic, and religious contributions of ancient Near Eastern cultures 
to Western civilization. 

‘Spring Beebe 23:00 LE. 


155-255. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. Religious thinkers (Tillich, 
Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of religious thought (Fundamentalism, Neo-Evangelicalism, 
Liberalism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant in contemporary America. 

Fall ; Josselyn I= 355 M, T, W, Th 


157. IMAGES OF THE SELF IN EASTERN AND WESTERN THOUGHT. A study of the 
movement from self-deception to self-knowledge in selected authors. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. 

Spring Bammel Not given in 1974-75 


161 


158. KEY ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. An analysis of discourse about God, 
from Ikhnaton to Whitehead. Prerequisite: Philosophy 121 or Religious Studies 58. 
Spring Bammel 9-10 M, 1, Wy Th & 


161. RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Analysis of contemporary literature 
for themes, allusions, and symbols which reveal the author's religious and moral 
affirmations. Comparisons and contrasts of these affirmations with traditional beliefs and 
newer expressions of beliefs and practices. 

Winter Beebe 2- 3:55 T, Th 


163. MODERN CULTURE AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST. A study of the expressions in 
our culture of the religious aspects of previous cultures. 
Winter Bammel 9- 9:55 Me 1, We Lee 


190. SEMINAR. Concentrated study of a major problem or figure. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. 
Fall Beebe 2- 3:55 M, Th 


The following General Studies courses are offered by faculty of the Department of 
Religious Studies. See description under General Studies. 


F5. IMAGES OF THE SELF. Bammel 


P21-22. PERSPECTIVES IN NON-WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Josselyn 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LITTLETON, Chairman 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR McALEENAN SOt IO 
MR. KELLY, /nstructor 

Sociology and Anthropology share a common aim: the understanding and LO GY & 
explanation of human social and cultural behavior. The focus of study is upon the 

entire social history of the human scene from the first origins of the human species ANTH 


to the contemporary complex urban milieu. Such a broad framework necessitates a 
variety of specialties, approaches, and methodologies which are reflected in the 
curriculum. Historically, anthropology has concentrated upon the total culture of tS i [_ 
preliterate and non-Western societies, while sociology has concentrated upon 
institutional and organizational components of contemporary social life. The latter OGY 
distinction is now becoming increasingly blurred: there exist urban anthropologists 
as well as historical sociologists. 
A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides the student 
with (1) a theoretical overview of explanations for human social and cultural 
behavior, (2) exposure to published empirical findings in these fields, (3) the ability 
to evaluate critically sociological and anthropological research and how it relates 
not only to explanation but to contemporary social action programs, and (4) the 
ability to execute independent research. The program may be viewed as (1) a 
general education; (2) part of the preparation for the professions of anthropology, 
archaeology, demography, criminology, health services, law, private industry, public 
administration, social work, sociology, social psychology, teaching, and urban 
planning. 


ALL MAJORS: Nine courses from this department. Each student is expected to 
select one of the regular full-time department faculty members as an adviser and to 
consult with this adviser near the end of each term for assistance with course 
program for the following term. Since the use of symbols and language is so 
central to these disciplines, all majors are urged to fulfill the all-college language 
requirement as early as possible. Majors are also encouraged to complete three 
mathematics courses, Mathematics 20, 21, 29, or 21, 22, 29, in addition to 
Mathematics X1 and X3, and to undertake courses in philosophy, such as 
Philosophy 25 and 126. 

The department offers three emphases, participates in several interdisciplinary 
programs, and is willing to receive and consider proposals from individuals for 
combined programs with other departments. Seniors are expected to demonstrate 
in their comprehensive examination (1) the ability to handle theoretical material, (2) 
proficiency in research methodology, and (3) command of subject matter. 


MAJOR WITH EQUAL EMPHASIS IN SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Anthropology 10; Sociology 12, either Sociology 13 or Anthropology 11; Sociology- 
Anthropology 159; five additional departmental offerings to be split 2:3 between 
Anthropology and Sociology, and one of the following (in consultation with adviser): 
Mathematics 19, Psychology 2, Linguistics 100, or Linguistics 110. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN SOCIOLOGY: Sociology 12, 13; Anthropology 
10 (or any other anthropology course selected with adviser); Sociology 191; and 
five other departmental offerings in sociology. Psychology 2 or Mathematics 19 is 
also required. The sociology major is encouraged to take courses in philosophy, 
mathematics, history, and the other social sciences. Proficiency in a second 


language is urged. 163 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN ANTHROPOLOGY: Anthropology 1, 10, 11, 

SOC ’ O Sociology 12 (or any other sociology course selected with adviser); Anthropology 
192: and four other departmental offerings in anthropology. One course in 

Y linguistics is required, either Linguistics 100 or 110. Students planning to do 
graduate work or research in social anthropology should ordinarily take 
Anthropology 128; Geology 1, 2; Political Science 101, 102; Religious Studies 132, 

AN TH 163. History 145, 166 are recommended. 

RO POL MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
STUDIES: (Refer to Political and Social Behavior Studies section on page 55 for 
complete description of requirements.) The student should select a faculty adviser 

OGY for assistance with the six courses to be taken within this department in addition to 
consulting with the Chairman of Political and Social Behavior Studies for further 


guidance. Ordinarily Sociology 12, 13, 157, 160, 175, and 191 are recommended by 
this department for this emphasis. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: Students wishing to pursue 
this interdisciplinary program should select a faculty adviser from the Sociology 
Department for assistance with the six courses to be taken within the department. 
Normally these will be Sociology 12, 13, 27, 130, 175, and Sociology-Anthropology 
185. In addition to the six courses to be taken within the department, each student 
will take Political Science 90, 160, and 192, at least two interdisciplinary courses 
offered under Urban Studies, at least one course in Economics (normally either 
Economics 127 or 128), and at least two other urban-related courses from 
departments affiliated with the program (e.g., American Studies 34, General Studies 
B1, Geology 10, History 41 or 153, Political Science 91, Psychology 1 or 123. 
Students are referred also to the interdepartmental major in Diplomacy and 
World Affairs (see page 50) and to the Area Studies emphases (see page 52). 


HONORS: Students who have demonstrated competence in their major may 
submit a research proposal to the department for approval. This independent 
research project may be undertaken in the senior year and might qualify the 
student for Departmental Honors at graduation. It also fulfills the comprehensive 
examination requirement. Consult department chairman for details. 

For further information about the department and its program, including the 
several interdepartmental emphases, see the most recent edition of Sociology and 


Y fs 
Anthropology at Occidental, the department’s handbook for majors and prospective 
if majors. Copies may be obtained from the department chairman. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Ge Cx. 
W 
SS 1. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. A survey of the fossil evidence for 
human evolution; the culture of man in the Paleolithic; human genetics; theories of race 
SKELETON OF and race formation. 
NEANDERTAL MAN | Fall Kelly 1- 1:55. M, ‘To Wea 


2. THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. The origins of Old and New World civilizations; a 
comparison of the post-glacial archaeological sequences of the Near East, Eastern 
Europe, India, China, Middle America, and Peru; theories of social and cultural evolution. 
Winter a en 10-12 M, Th 


164 


10. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. A survey of the 
basic theories and methods of social and cultural anthropology; the concept of culture; 


the range and diversity of sociocultural systems, with emphasis upon peasant and 


primitive communities; anthropology and the modern world. 
Fall Littleton 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Winter Kelly 1- 1:55 Mase oT his F 


11. INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH. An introduction to the basic AN : a 
research techniques used in the several major subfields of anthropology (social 

anthropology, physical anthropology, archaeology, anthropological linguistics, etc.) and 

how they are linked to theoretical considerations. Students should be prepared to i POL 
participate in several weekend field trips. Prerequisite: Anthropology 10. 


Winter Kelly 23.008 Sale Th 
50. METHOD AND THEORY IN ARCHAEOLOGY. An examination of contemporary “ 


methods and theories of archaeology; a survey of the kinds of models archaeologists are 
able to develop for the analysis of culture change and evolution. Emphasis will be on the 
archaeology of the New World. The course is required of students wishing to participate 
in the department’s summer field program (Anthropology $191, $192, S193). Students 
should be prepared to share in the cost of several weekend field trips. Prerequisite: 
Anthropology 10 or permission of instructor. 

Spring Kelly 2- 5 i 


123-223. PERSONALITY AND CULTURE. The relationship between social and cultural 
processes and personality formation; the influences of group life in primitive and modern 
societies on personality change; theories of modal personality. Prerequisite: Sociology 
12 or Anthropology 10. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Not given in 1974-75 


128. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. A comparative survey of the major social 
institutions, with emphasis upon folk and primitive societies; analysis of the group 
structures, status and role systems, authority patterns, values, and ideologies that 
underlie institutional behavior. Prerequisite: Anthropology 10. 

Spring Littleton 2- 3:55 M, W 


130. THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF RELIGION. Anthropological theories as to the origin, 
nature, and evolution of religious phenomena; the social functions of myth and ritual; a 
survey of primitive and prehistoric religious beliefs and practices. Prerequisite: 


Anthropology 10. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Littleton 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


131. COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. A survey of world mythology, with emphasis upon 

the ancient Indo-European speaking traditions; theories of comparative mythology; the 

relationship among language, myth, and social reality; multilevel analysis. 

Winter Littleton Not given in 1974-75 é 


150. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. The relationship between linguistic forms and cultural 
patterns; the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis; language and ideology. Prerequisite: Linguistics 
700, 110, permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Littleton 10-12 M, Th 
151-251. APPLIED AND HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS. (For description see Linguistics 
111.) 

Spring Barber* 2- 3:55 M, W 


153. PEOPLES OF LATIN AMERICA. The major contemporary social and cultural 

patterns of Latin America, with emphasis upon Indian and peasant communities. : 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 11 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. North American Indian Moon 
Fall Not given in 1974-75 Goddess 
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155-255. PEOPLES OF SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA. The major contemporary social 
and cultural patterns of South and Southeast Asia, with emphasis upon village 
communities. Given in alternate years. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Spring Littleton Not given in 1974-75 


156. ABORIGINAL CULTURES OF NORTH AMERICA. An investigation of the 
archaeological development of the native cultures of North America to the time of 
European contact; an ethnographic survey of North American Indians. Attention will also 
be focused upon the demise of these cultures, as well as upon the problems of 
contemporary Indian populations. Prerequisite: Anthropology 10 or permission of 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 

Fall nsec Not given in 1974-75 


170. ACCULTURATION AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY. An examination of the 
processes that occur when two or more social systems of unequal complexity come into 
sustained contact: imperialism, racism, colonialism, cryptogenocide, nativism, 
revitalization movements, revolution, syncretism, assimilation, and cultural pluralism. A 
consideration of the roles played by anthropologists in mediating rapid social and 
cultural change in Africa, Southeast Asia, Latin America, Oceania, and elsewhere; the 
moral and ethical problems involved in action research, especially that sponsored by 
governmental agencies. Prerequisite: Anthropology 11. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Kelly 2- 3:5 eee 


192. SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY AND METHOD. A 
critical survey of current anthropological theories and methods, from cultural ecology to 
ethnoscience; special emphasis is given to research design and to the relationship 
between theory and method via group and/or individual research projects. Prerequisite: 
Anthropology 11 or permission of instructor. Primarily for seniors. 

Winter Littleton 2- 3:55 M, W 


SOCIOLOGY 


12. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. An introduction to the fundamental concerns of 
sociology, with emphasis upon current theory and research; an attempt is made to 
demonstrate the variety of ways in which men are shaped, influenced, and controlled by 
their society. 


Fall McAleenan Section 1: 2- 3:55 Tyke 
ae Section 2: 2- 3:55 Tait 

Winter McAleenan 10-12 M, Th 

Spring a 10-12 TAR 


13. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. An introduction to a variety of 
basic research techniques and strategies used in sociology and how they are linked to 
theoretical considerations. The use of statistics in description and decision making; 
pitfalls and dilemmas in the study of human behavior. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 
Winter bai, 10-12 M, Th 
Spring eae 10-12 Tak 


20. RACISM AND PREJUDICE. An exploration of racial, ethnic, and nationality 
differentiation in urban society; social, psychological, bureaucratic, and institutional 
sources of discrimination and prejudice; the formation of ethnic subcultural communities; 
collective responses and institutional adaptations to racism and inequality. 

Winter aie 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


124-224. INTERGROUP RELATIONS. Analysis of individual-to-group and group-to-group 
relationships; consideration of factors affecting group formation, assimilation processes, 
Stability and change at both formal and informal levels. Prerequisite: Sociology 13. 

Fall McAleenan Not given in 1974-75 


125. DEVIANCE. A survey of theory and research concerned with the extent and 

explanations of deviant behavior with special consideration of the problematic line SOt IO 
between deviant, criminal, and normal behavior. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 

Spring McAleenan 10-12 M, Th O \ f & 
135. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A survey and critique of delinquency theories; role L G 

analysis of the juvenile justice system; assessment of current research, treatment 

programs, and evaluation procedures. Prerequisite: Sociology 13. AN : bl 

Fall McAleenan Not given in 1974-75 

140. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR. Examination of the nature of collective behavior in mass OPOL 
society; mass communication, public opinion, and social control in crowds and social 

movements, emergence and organization of social movements and social change. 

Prerequisite: ial 12. 

Winter ; 2- 3:55 M, Th 

157-257. AMERICAN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. Survey of contemporary major institutions: 

political, legal, economic, religious, family, and educational. One institution will be 

explored in depth including its relationship to societal value systems, impact of change 

within institutional frameworks, and cross-cultural comparisons. See instructor for 


specific institutional emphasis each term. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 
Fall McAleenan 10-12 M, Th 


160. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. Stratification in American society as compared to other 
cultures, with consideration of the effects of class and status on personality and 
behavior. Prerequisite: Sociology 13. Given in alternate years. 

Fall ets 10-12 La 


162. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. A survey of fundamental forms and purposes of 
work organizations in industrial societies; examination of organizational goals, 
complexity, authority, and hierarchy; institutional supports for organizational 
development, pg and relations between organizations. Prerequisite: Sociology 12. 
Spring {A Not given in 1974-75 


163. SOCIOLOGY OF THE LIFE CYCLE. Focus will be upon age as a crucial variable in 
understanding social behavior and expectations for behavior. The impact of the ascribed 
roles of sex and ethnicity upon age status will be examined. This social-psychological 
approach will include discussions on such phenomena as ‘‘the generation gap,” youth- 
ethnic-feminist movements, adult socialization, segregated communities, and the 
meaning of retirement. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. 

Fall a: 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


175. SOCIOLOGY OF ACTION PROGRAMS. Ideologies, strategy, and tactics of social 
action; examination of implicit theoretical orientation in specific programs; consideration 
of accountability, success criteria, and evaluation procedures. Prerequisite: Sociology 
73. 

Fall McAleenan Not given in 1974-75 


180. SOCIOLOGY OF SPACE, TIME, AND CHANGE. Causes and consequences of 
social change; special attention will be given to spatial distributions of populations, 
environments, and social organizations in relation to rapidly changing technology. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 13. Given in alternate years. 

Spring nical 2- 3:55 y F 


191. SEMINAR IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND METHOD. A 
critical survey of current theoretical and methodological issues; special emphasis is 
given to research design and to the indivisible relationship between theory and research 
via group and/or individual research projects. Prerequisite: Sociology 13. Primarily for 
seniors. 

Winter McAleenan 2- 5 i 
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O SOCIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 

‘ 159. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY. The growth 
and development of theory in sociology and anthropology, with emphasis upon the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Prerequisite: Anthropology 10, Sociology 12, and 

[_ either Anthropology 11 or Sociology 13. 

NTH Fall Littleton 2- 3:55 M, W 

A 165. FIELD WORK. Supervised independent observation and experience in appropriate 

field locale. Analysis of social and cultural phenomenon from a sociological or 
iD anthropological perspective to be submitted in a field report. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 
185. URBANISM. The rise of urbanism in the Old and New Worlds; the pre-industrial and 
industrial city; cultural adaptation to the urban milieu; peasants in the city; contemporary 


United States urbanism. Students should be prepared to participate in an urban field- 
work situation. Prerequisite: Sociology 12 and/or Anthropology 10. 


Spring Kelly 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
197. SPECIAL TOPICS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

198. RESEARCH. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

199. HONORS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREEMAN, Chairman 

PROFESSOR FREESTONE SOE 
PROFESSOR PAXSON 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CHAPEL CH & 
DR. GRIFFITHS, Lecturer 

MRS. STRAND, Lecturer DR A Mi A 


A student in the Department of Speech and Drama explores the intellectual, 
emotional, and physical bases of communication, and may emphasize the 
rhetorical, or creative or physiological aspects of the department. The improvement 
and enrichment of these aspects require individual study and performance, as well 
as interdisciplinary work. To those ends, the student is encouraged to accept the 
responsibility of independent reading and counselled study, which lead to 
evaluation, interpretation, criticism, and appreciation as related to the dynamic use 
of the spoken and written word. The student augments his study and research by 
performance and laboratory participation in forensics, drama, and speech therapy. 


MAJOR: Ten courses from this department, chosen in consultation with the major 
adviser. Course requirements are limited to Speech-Drama 1 and 11. Two of the 
ten courses may be in applied laboratory work — Speech-Drama X10, X20, X30, 
Music (voice), Physical Education (dance). 

A major in the department is free to select his own program of study under the 
guidance of his faculty adviser. The department has established standards of 
excellence in study and performance which the student will be expected to meet by 
completing a comprehensive examination consisting of a senior project culminating 
in an oral presentation. Information concerning all phases of the senior project is 
available through the Chairman of the Department of Speech and Drama. 

The department enthusiastically welcomes interdisciplinary programs and will 
work carefully with interested students in formulating such programs. (See Music 
Department for information concerning Musical Theater major.) 


HONORS: An Honors Program is open to speech and drama majors. Candidates 
must show evidence of exceptional ability in the areas of research and creativity. 
For details, consult the chairman of the department. 


GRADUATE STUDY: Graduate study toward the degree of Master of Arts under 
the thesis plan, the creative work plan, and the seminar plan may be undertaken in 
the fields of speech, speech therapy, and drama. Work toward the Master of Arts in 
Teaching is also offered. 


X10. APPLIED SPEECH COMMUNICATION. Practice in oral communication including 
forensics, community speaking, and broadcasting. 
Each Term Chapel 1/3 course per term 
4- 5:30 T, Th 
or Arrange 


X20. APPLIED DRAMA. Participation in theater activities. 
Each Term Paxson, Freeman 1/3 course per term Arrange 


X30. APPLIED THERAPY. Clinical experience with children who have speech and 
QD reading problems. 

Each Term Freestone 1/3 course per term 

Section 1: MES io NG FH 

Freestone 1/3 course per term 

Section 2: 4:30- 6 M, Wor T, Th 
1. INTRODUCTION TO ORAL COMMUNICATION. Exploration of the principles and 
practice of oral communication. Conducted through classroom speaking and group 


activities. 

Fall Chapel 10-12 M, Th 

Winter Freestone 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Freestone 9- 9:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


11. INTRODUCTION TO ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. Techniques and 
emotional responses related to the art of oral interpretation. Emphasis upon student 


performance. 

Fall Paxson 11-12 M, T, Th, F 
Winter Paxson 1- 1:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Chapel 10-12 M, Th 


12. AESTHETICS OF THE CINEMA. What is cinema? What is its relationship to reality 

and illusion? to other art media? to technology? How do you evaluate films? Students 

have the option of doing a critical essay, writing a screenplay, or making a film. 

Laboratory sessions will be devoted to viewing and discussing films. Laboratory fee (for 

enrolled students and auditors): $10.00. 

Fall Kinder* Lecture: 4- 5 T, W 
Laboratory: 4- 6 M, Th 


21. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATER. Theater as an art form. Theatrical analysis of 

dramatic literature; theatrical criticism; stage nomenclature; principles and basic 

techniques of design including scenery, lighting, and costumes. Theater visitation 

required. 

Fall Freeman and Staff 1- 1:55 Mo With, FF 
Laboratory: SS as T, Th 


51. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. Study of the scope and function of argument and 
persuasion in society. Classroom practice in persuasive communication. Given in 
alternate years. 

Winter Chapel 10-12 M, Th 


photography as a form of self-expression and as a social statement. Practical techniques 
in black and white 35 mm photography, processing, and printing. Laboratory fee (for 
enrolled students and auditors): $10.00. 

Winter Strand 2-"3:55 M, W 


71. ACTING. Study and application of the physical, mental, and emotional bases of 
performance. Extensive rehearsal. Performance in Playmill programs. 

Winter Freeman 2- 3:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
Spring Freeman 2- 3:55 M, T, W, Th, F 


73. CREATIVE WRITING FOR THE THEATER. Investigation into and experimentation 

with the language of the contemporary theater, cinema, and TV. Public reading and 
production of student work. Prerequisite: Soeech-Drama 21 or its equivalent. 

Spring Paxson 2- 3:55 M, T, W, Th, F 
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91. INTRODUCTION TO FILM PRODUCTION. Various approaches to self-expression and 
cultural interpretation in film. Understanding of the creative processes that are used to 


translate the artists’ vision onto film. Each student will make a film in super 8 with sound. 


Laboratory fee (for enrolled students and auditors): $10.00. 
Fall Strand 2- 3:55 M, W 


93. THE MEDIA IN AMERICA. Effects of the mass media on individuals and institutions. 
The news and entertainment media as socializing forces and elements in the political DRAMA 
process. Present trends and new directions. 
Winter Chapel and 2- 3:55 rein 
*™“Westerhoff 


94. DOCUMENTARY AND ETHNOGRAPHIC FILM MAKING. Consideration of the ethical, 
aesthetic methods and problems necessary in the meaningful recording of societies and 
culture. The course will cover social documentary, history and culture reconstructs, film 
biographies, dramatic documentary, film journalism, and ethnographic film. Students will 
make a documentary film. Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 91 or approval of instructor. 
Laboratory fee (for enrolled students and auditors): $10.00. 

Spring Strand 2- 3:55 M, W 


102-202. PSYCHOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION. The cognitive, semantic, and speech 
bases of normal and disordered communication, including listening, reading, speaking, 
spelling, and writing. 

Spring Freestone 10-10:55 i EOE PR Fe Oe 


112. READER’S THEATER. Interpretation and staging of nondramatic literature in 
traditional and experimental styles. Short stories, letters and diaries, poetry. 
Prerequisite: Spoeech-Drama 11, 21, or equivalent. 

Spring Freeman 10-12 M, Th, F 


121-221. HISTORY OF THE THEATER. Survey of plays, dramatic presentations, and 
theatrical figures of major periods. 
Fall Paxson 1- 1:55 Mea Wir tor 


131. INTRODUCTION TO PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH THERAPY. Nature and causes of 
speech defects. Clinical visitations. 

Winter Freestone Arrange 

Spring Freestone Arrange 


132. AURAL REHABILITATION. Audiometric and therapeutic bases for the training and 
management of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Prerequisite: Soeech-Drama 102, 131, or 
187. 

Winter Griffiths Arrange 


133. LIP READING. Problems and techniques of speech reading for the aural 
handicapped. Prerequisite: Spoeech-Drama 102, 131, or 181. 
Spring . Griffiths Arrange 


151. THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF COMMUNICATION: PLATO TO McLUHAN. 
Investigation of selected theories of communication from the Greek rhetoricians to 
contemporary thinkers. A consideration of these theories as they relate to the 
communication problems faced by modern man. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Chapel Not given in 1974-75 


152. GROUP DYNAMICS. Exploration of the communication and leadership problems and 
potentials in small groups. Focus on relating theory to actual campus and community 
problems. 

Spring Chapel 2- 3:55 PS 
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171. ADVANCED ACTING. Advanced training in technique and scene work with 
concentration upon character development and period style. Permission of instructor 


required. 


CH & Winter Freeman 7-10 p.m. M, T, W, Th, F 
172-272. DIRECTING. Examination and application of directing principles. Direction of 


Playmill program required. Prerequisite: Spoeech-Drama 21, 71, or equivalent. 
Winter Paxson 2- 3155 M, T, W, Th, F 


173. DESIGN FOR THE THEATER. Introductory approach to total theater design. Includes 
scenery, costuming, and lighting. Emphasis on creative teamwork. Prerequisite: Speech- 
Drama 21. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Freeman 10-12 M, Th, F 


181. VOICE AND DICTION. Study of the physical bases of speech and hearing; voice 
science, articulation, critical auditing for defective speech, and the teaching of phonics. 


Winter Freestone 10-10:55 M.-Testha & 
197. SPECIAL TOPICS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 

199. HONORS. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


301. ADVANCED STUDIES AND RESEARCH. Research methodology. Special problems 
for investigation and report in theater, film, interpretation, rhetorical and communication 
theory, language disorders, and other areas in speech and drama. 

Each Term Staff Arrange 


390. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange 
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TYRUS G. HARMSEN, College Librarian 
MARIANNE C. MOERMAN, Assistant Catalog Librarian [_ i i te 
BARBARA V. MYERS, Catalog Librarian 

JOHN ROBINSON, Assistant Acquisitions Librarian A Y 
JOHN SAEGER, Reference Librarian 

JEAN SCHROEDER, Acquisitions Librarian 

LUCY SNYDER, Periodicals Librarian 


MICHAEL C. SUTHERLAND, Special! Collections Librarian 
CYNTHIA WOHLBERG, Assistant Catalog Librarian 


Facing north on the main quadrangle is the Mary Norton Clapp Library. Most of the 
library’s holdings, which now amount to 269,000 catalogued volumes, 
approximately 50,000 government documents, and 8,400 unbound periodicals, are 
contained in the central library. Available to Occidental faculty and students are 
basic reference and bibliographical tools necessary for an academic library and 
working materials for the various departments of instruction. Except for materials in 
special collections, nearly all of the library’s books, journals, and documents are 
arranged on an open-stack basis. The library is a selective depository for California 
and United States publications and subscribes to United Nations materials as 
issued. 

In the library building there are reading rooms adapted to serve various 
purposes — reference, current periodicals, browsing, documents, and graduate 
study. Other special quarters are provided for microfilm readers and typing. One of 
the most notable features of the library is the Braun Fine Book Room which 
houses the Carl F. Braun collection. Its design is based on an English eighteenth- 
century residential library, and along its walnut-paneled walls are books in the fields 
of art, literature, history, and travel; old and rare books; and modern examples of 
fine printing. 


Sketch by Albrecht Durer 

(1511), probably drawn from 

. memory after a visit to the 

\ printing office of his god- 

V7 IN father, Anton Koberger. The 

; Ny thread of the spindle is in- 
Mee Ae correctly drawn. If the bar 

were pulled the platen would 

move away from the type. The 

carriage would not come out 


far enough for the tympan to 
rise. 173 
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Although most books are centrally housed in the Clapp Library, some 
departmental libraries are located in Fowler and Norris Halls where working 
collections are required in close proximity to laboratories. Musical scores and some 
music reference books are in the Music-Speech Center. All these materials are 
indexed in the library’s main catalog. The collection on onto which forms 
part of the Moore Laboratory, is kept in that building. 

At present the library is growing at a rate of about ten thousand volumes a year, 
and subscribes to more than 1,650 periodicals and newspapers. Endowment funds 
for the library now have a market value of $567,502. 

The library has received and continues to receive many important and valuable 
gifts of books and collections from generous donors, and to all of them the College 
is grateful. Space does not allow any extensive listing, but mention should be made 
of special grants received in the past from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. Of particular importance to the library 
has been the Emma B. Norton Endowment and the support of Willis H. Booth and 
the Booth Ferris Foundation for the Booth Collection in Economics and the Social 
Sciences. Noteworthy among special collections are the following: Robinson Jeffers 
(Class of 1905) — first editions, letters, manuscripts, and critical writings about this 
distinguished American poet; E. T. Guymon Jr., Collection of Detective and Mystery 
Fiction; Earle V. Weller Collection of Romantic Literature — an extensive group of 
books by and about Keats and his circle; Elmer Belt Collection of Upton Sinclair — 
first editions and foreign translations; imprints of the Ward Ritchie Press; the F. Ray 
Risdon Lincoln Collection, containing over 3,000 books and 1,500 pamphlets; the 
John K. Northrop-Richard W. Millar Aviation Collection; the Robert Glass Cleland 
Collection on Latin America; a small but important collection of William Jennings 
Bryan's papers; the Max Hayward Collection of Californiana; the Edwin W. Pauley- 
Charles B. Voorhis Collection of Western Americana; the John Lloyd-Butler 
Collection of Railroadiana; the William B. Pettus Collection of Chinese paintings; 
and an Occidentalia Collection. Located in the Booth Music-Speech Center is the 
Nelson Eddy Music Library. 
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Many opportunities ranging from regular ongoing enterprises to spontaneous 

activities are open to Occidental students in campus life. G AM i) 
- In addition to the many on-campus activities, Occidental’s urban location offers 

the cultural and recreational opportunities available in the greater Los Angeles area. 

Among these are the Music Center, the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, the 

Huntington Library and Art Gallery, a wealth of theaters, museums, and galleries, as 

well as the facilities maintained by educational institutions in other parts of the city. ACT ' V 


Three “Bengal Buses” owned by the Associated Students are available for 


transportation to various cultural events. dl ; ; ES 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students issue a number of publications throughout the college year. 
The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly, and consistently 
receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. “La Encina” is the 
college annual. A “Lookbook” of pictures of all freshmen and transfer students is 
published each fall. Throughout the year other publications (such as “Reflections” 
which includes art, poetry, and essays) are made available to the students. 
Financed mainly through student body funds, all of these publications are edited, 
managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience 
to those who are interested in journalism. Editors are appointed by the A.S.O.C. 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS, COMMUNICATIONS-FORENSICS, AND 
COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 


Through the Occidental Players, the Department of Speech and Drama brings to 
the campus each year three or more major dramatic productions. This schedule is 
supplemented by a series of student-directed one-act and play-reading programs 
presented in the Playmill Theater with emphasis on experimental and original 
student productions. The department also produces five major dramatic 
productions in repertory during the College Summer Drama Festival in the Hillside 
Theater. 

The Department of Speech and Drama also sponsors a Communications- 
Forensics program. Students are invited to participate (for academic credit, if 
desired) in one or more of the following types of activities: (1) on-campus speaking, 
communication and media studies; (2) off-campus, community oriented, 
communication projects including working with the problems of minorities and the 
disadvantaged, assisting in the communication aspects of political campaigns, 
informative and persuasive speaking to community groups, etc.; (3) tournament 
speaking and debating. 

The Speech and Drama Department sponsors clinical programs for children in 
the areas of speech, hearing, and reading difficulties. Students are invited to assist 
as instructors. Academic credit is available. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to participate 

actively in musical performance. The Choir, the Band, the Orchestra, and the Glee 

Club are open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. The Glee Club 

has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour. Small 1 Az. 


ensemble groups, instrumental and vocal, are encouraged. The material studied 
and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both C AM Ld 
participants and auditors and to present the best in contemporary composition as 
well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both is consciously sought. 
Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged through private 
lessons and practice on campus; frequent student recitals give outlet for self- 
expression. Composition is fostered, and each year the best original student ACT : V 


manuscripts are given public performance. A major in Musical Theater can be 


accomplished by actor-singers, composers, conductors, or directors. : i : ES 


ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate and intramural sports for 
men and women, including tennis, baseball, football, basketball, volleyball, 
swimming, water polo, track, cross country, golf, sailing, soccer, rugby, lacrosse, and 
gymnastics. The College believes in and encourages all forms of athletics and 
outdoor recreation for the physical development and well-being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference and each year schedules events with members of that conference as 
well as with other colleges and universities on the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the conference rulings which apply to all 
within the conference. 

Women students compete in basketball, volleyball, tennis, and softball with 
teams from other colleges and universities through the membership of the College 
in the Southern California Women’s Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 

The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facilities, 
athletic fields, and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that students who use 
these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. (See pages 201-202 for statement of 
legal responsibility of the College and information concerning accident insurance.) 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


Through the Commission on Community Projects of the Associated Students, 
various opportunities for community action are brought to the attention of 
Occidental students who are concerned about people and their problems. 
Examples of these opportunities are tutoring students of elementary, junior and 
senior high school age as well as tutoring men at the California Youth Authority 
facility at Chino; volunteering for recreational/ educational programs for 
underprivileged and disadvantaged children and youth; assisting trained therapists 
with emotionally disturbed children; or participating in Project Amigos, a 
construction project for the people of Tijuana, Mexico. Utilizing the Community 
Projects Notebook, students serve the extended community in areas of individual 
special interests. Of particular note is the all-college Blood Drive sponsored through 
this Commission. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


The Chaplain’s Office coordinates all religious activities on the campus. The 

governing organization of the Chapel is the Chapel Board composed of members 

of the faculty, administration, and student body. The Chapel Board advises the 

Chaplain on Chapel activities and sponsors many programs and activities including 179 


Sunday evening forums, retreats, study groups, and social action projects. Each 
year it coordinates a Student-Faculty Conference and also brings a distinguished 
churchman and theologian to the campus for a series of lectures on religious and 
secular issues. 

College Chapel Worship is available to all members of the campus community 
each Sunday in the Herrick Memorial Chapel. These services reflect a wide 
theological sensitivity and embrace many Protestant traditions through their 
ecumenical style. The Chapel pulpit is occupied by the College Chaplain and guest 
preachers who represent outstanding religious spokesmen of our time. 

Several religious organizations of a particular persuasion meet regularly on the 
campus. These include the Canterbury Club, Christian Science Organization, 
Conservative Christian Fellowship, Eastern Orthodox Church group, Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, Latter-day Saints Study Group, Newman Club, Occidental Jewish 
Fellowship, and the Protestant Liberals. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and seeing 
much of the finest in the culture of Western civilization and of meeting 
distinguished personages brought to the campus under special programs. 

College presentations in the performing arts include the annual Glee Club Home 
Concert and the Orchestra, Band, and Dance Group Concerts. Occidental also 
presents several television programs each year over KNBC. The Artist Series in 
Thorne Hall presents vocal, instrumental, and dramatic artists in programs 
throughout the year. 

A lectureship named in honor of Remsen Bird, former president of Occidental 
College, was established at the College in 1948 by a gift to the endowment, to 
bring to the College and to Southern California one or more distinguished speakers 
each year. The general theme of the lectures is “The College and Society.” The 
basic purpose underlying the Remsen Bird lectures is to maintain in the College a 
continuing sense of its relationship with society as a whole. 


CONVOCATIONS 
Each term is opened with a convocation. These and others on occasion throughout 


the year featuring visiting speakers help provide a sense of academic community 
and are regarded as an integral part of college life. 
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The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers many opportunities for 
participation in student government and campus organizations, and there are many 
organized interest groups and societies on the campus. Those organizations listed 
here are the ones that have been active in recent years. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The student body sponsors a wide range of cultural, educational, recreational, 
volunteer, and social activities. In addition, the ASOC maintains a number of 
student enterprises and services. The governing board of the Associated Students 
of Occidental College meets at regular intervals to discuss student concerns, reflect 
_ student attitudes on questions of administration policy, promote student activities, 
consider appointments, and appropriate student body funds. Board meetings are 
open to all students. The Director of Student Activities is adviser to the ASOC. 
Commissioners are responsible for the direction of programs relating specifically to 
their area of interest — Education, Social Events, Campus Service, Community 
Projects, Publications. A Business Manager oversees the income and expenses of 
the Associated Students. 

Occidental students actively participate in the affairs of the College through 
representation on a number of college committees. Student organizations are 
considered an integral part of the Associated Students. The activities of the student 
body association are financed by a fee which is required of all undergraduates and 
is collected by the College at registration. | 


RESIDENCE COUNCIL 


Residence matters and problems are handled by the Residence Council whose 
membership consists of representatives chosen from the residence units. The 
president is elected from the membership of the Council. 


HONOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United States, 
was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776. The 
Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of California, established 
in 1926. The members are elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and 
good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held in 
October, in January, and during Commencement week. Elections may also be 
made of Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction in the field of 
liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

The senior women’s honor society is the Dranzen chapter of Mortar Board, a 
national society which selects its members at the end of the junior year on the 
basis of service, scholarship, and leadership. Each candidate must meet a specified 
scholarship standard above the general student body average. No chapter may 
have fewer than five nor more than thirty-five members. 

Membership in Tiger Paws, a service organization of sophomore men and 
women under the guidance of two juniors, is based on recognition of leadership in 
student activities. Selections are made at the end of the freshman year. 

Other honor groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history fraternity; Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, national music fraternity for men; 


I think “No comment” is a 

splendid expression. I am 

using it again and again. 
Sir Winston Churchill 
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Sigma Alpha lota, national music fraternity for women; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national 
physical education fraternity for men; Psi Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta 
Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national 
scientific research organization; Alpha Chi Sigma, national chemistry society; Sigma 
Pi Sigma, national physics society; Alpha Mu Gamma, national foreign language 
society; Delta Sigma Rho — Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, national mathematics undergraduate fraternity; Alpha Kappa Delta, 
national sociology fraternity; Delta Phi Epsilon, national foreign service fraternity, 
and Omicron Delta Epsilon, national economics honor fraternity. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The international outlook of the College is reflected in many student activities at 
Occidental. The International Program is a coordinated effort involving the 
International Club, Model United Nations, and Political Science Colloquium. The 
International Club includes students from many different countries, among them 
students from the United States who are interested in other cultures. Model United 
Nations sends a delegation annually to the MUN Conference. The Political Science 
Colloquium offers a program of speakers and discussion on international politics. 
Alumni of Experiment in International Living and American Field Service programs 
have formed to continue their involvements in international programs. 

Specific majors in Diplomacy and World Affairs in various regional areas indicate 
academic emphasis on international interests (see pages 50-51). For the past 
several summers Occidental has sent a delegation of its students to Africa on the 
“Crossroads Africa” project. 

Students interested in foreign language and international affairs may apply to 
live in the International and Language Center with other students of comparable 
interests. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Special interest groups maintained by the students include the following: Asian 
Alliance, Bioxy, Black Student Caucus, California College Republicans, Chess Club, 
Dance Club, Folk Dancing Club, Health Careers, Hiking Club, Hockey Club, Irish 
Club, Karate Club, Kempo Club, MECHA (Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de 
Aztlan), Chicano Health Organization, Oriental Education Club, Players, Sailing 
Club, Scuba Diving Club, Ski Club, Sociology/ Anthropology Club, Sponsors, Third 
World Coalition, Volleyball Club, Women’s Exchange (WE), and Young Americans 
for Freedom. 

Social organizations are available to both men and women on the campus. The 
men’s organizations are: Alpha Tau Omega and Sigma Alpha Epsilon, national 
fraternities; and Phi Sigma Omicron, local fraternity. The women’s groups are the 
local sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha, Delta Omicron Tau, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 
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Admission to Occidental College is highly selective. Each year the faculty seeks 
450 men and women who have the energy to search for personal and intellectual 
values and the capacity for developing an awareness of the world about them. A 
balanced integration of personal and academic strengths is looked for in individual 
students, but the fundamental aim of the admission policy is to provide a diversified 
student body in economic, social, ethnic, religious, and geographical terms, as well 
as one which is reasonably well balanced in academic interests. It should be noted 
here that there is wide diversity of opinion represented on the Faculty Committee 
on Admission (the 33-member committee consists of faculty, administrators, and 
students), and since there is no “Occidental type,” the Committee is looking for 
students from a wide variety of backgrounds and with a wide variety of opinions. 
Applicants are encouraged, therefore, to say what they think rather than what they 
believe others want them to say. The Faculty Committee on Admission views 
favorably the credentials of a student with demonstrated ability in the arts, ability as 
a leader, strong feelings about social issues, and other outstanding personal 
qualities. 

The applicant’s academic background, the recommendations of the secondary 
school (advisers and teachers), the applicant's responses to the various questions 
on the application (particularly the personal statement), and the results of the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests are all carefully 
evaluated. 

In judging academic qualifications for admission, the Faculty Committee on 
Admission is concerned primarily with the quality and depth of each student's 
preparation. Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance, a 
Student who has prepared himself in four or five academic subjects each year 
throughout the last three years of secondary education will have an advantage. 
The emphasis in each academic area will vary with the student’s interests and 
goals, of course, but a strong program in high school could include four years of 
English composition and literature, at least three years of a foreign language, three 
years of mathematics (four for students interested in science or engineering), two 
years or more of history, and one year each of biological and physical science 
(students interested in science or engineering should include both physics and 
chemistry). Students should include advanced or honors courses in their high 
school programs where these are available. Individuals whose records show 
significant irregularities in preparation are welcome to discuss them with an 
admission officer before filing a formal application. 

Since the level of preparation varies among candidates and schools, there is no 
established grade average or class rank requirement for admission. However, 
candidates should present academic records considerably above the college 
recommendation level set by their schools. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
All applicants should file the following credentials: 

1. A formal application for admission, including a personal essay, a small 
photograph, and a nonrefundable application fee of $20.00 by February 1. No 


separate residence application is required; all students must live in college 
residence halls during their first year at Occidental. 
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2. An official school record, and a recommendation by the secondary school 
principal, headmaster, or counselor by February 15. An applicant who has attended 
college for one or more years need not submit the secondary school 
recommendation; an official secondary school transcript will suffice. In addition, 
transfer applicants must submit official transcripts of all college courses completed 
and a statement of courses in progress. 


3. The result of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, taken by February 
of the last year in secondary school. April test scores arrive after most of the 
entering class has been selected, but consideration sometimes is possible. Transfer 
students should submit the results of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(high school scores are acceptable). Students who live in states where the ACT is 
the primary testing instrument are invited to correspond with the Dean of Admission 
regarding the possibility of submitting ACT scores in lieu of SAT scores. 


4. Although not required, but strongly recommended, the results of the 
Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board in English 
composition and a modern foreign language. A third examination in either science 
or mathematics would be appropriate for students contemplating a major in either 
area. 


5. Two references from the candidate’s teachers by February 15. Transfer 
candidates should have both references submitted from the college they have 
attended, one of them from an appropriate administrative officer, i.e. dean, 
counselor, or adviser, and the other from a professor. 


Although an interview is not required for admission, applicants are strongly 
encouraged to have a personal discussion with an admission officer if at all 
possible. The Admission Office is open from 9:00 am. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday each week. On Saturdays the office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, 
November 1 through March 1. Since the Admission Office staff is busy reading and 
evaluating applications, it is not possible to conduct any interviews from March 1 to 
April 15. Appointments should be arranged in advance by letter or telephone. 

Upon notification of acceptance, or not later than the Candidate’s Reply Date, a 
commitment deposit of $100.00 is required. This will be applied toward room rent 
for the spring term of the last year in residence. This deposit is nonrefundable. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN 


Prospective freshmen for whom Occidental is a primary interest may file for 
consideration under the Early Decision Plan. In addition to the standard credentials 
required of all applicants, including the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, an 
Early Decision candidate must submit a statement that Occidental is his primary 
choice of college. This means that an Early Decision applicant may apply to other 
colleges but is obligated to withdraw his other applications should he be admitted 
to Occidental. It is recommended that candidates submit the results of the March, 
April, July, (October for California and Texas candidates), or November Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. 

Students may request appropriate materials for an Early Decision any time after 
completion of the junior year of secondary school. Applications must be submitted 
not later than November 15. Applicants for financial aid must also submit the 


Parents’ Confidential Statement of the College Scholarship Service by November 
15. Committee action on Early Decision applications will be announced in mid- 
December so that the candidate, if accepted, need not file applications at other 
colleges. Students accepted under the Early Decision Plan must submit within 
fifteen days a commitment deposit of $100.00 which is nonrefundable. 

Acceptance and financial aid under the Early Decision Plan are restricted to 
strong candidates. Those applicants not accepted initially will be reviewed again 
automatically in the spring, and their preference for Occidental will be given as 
much consideration as possible. 


EARLY ADMISSION 


Early admission is a program designed for superior students who have not yet 
finished high school but who have the necessary maturity to assume the 
responsibility of the independence of college life. While we do not encourage 
students to enter college before completing their secondary school programs, we 
do recognize that each year there are some exceptional students who have 
exhausted the academic opportunities in their high school, who possess those 
special qualities of social and academic maturity, stamina, motivation, flexibility, and 
resiliency, and who are, therefore, fully capable of pursuing a demanding college 
program. 

Early entrants must be strongly recommended by their secondary school 
principals, teachers, and counselors; their academic work should be closer to an A 
than a B average, and each of their Scholastic Aptitude Test (verbal and 
mathematical) results should be at least 600. Because maturity is an essential 
ingredient in the adjustment to college life, emphasis is placed upon 
recommendations and the interview. The normal application procedures and 
admission requirements as previously outlined apply for early admission candidates 
with the exception that an admissions interview is required for early entrants. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), which is required of all applicants, and the 
Achievement Tests, which are recommended, are administered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Each applicant is responsible for applying directly to 
the Board for these examinations. The Board publishes a Bulletin of Information, 
which may be obtained without charge, containing application blanks, rules, fees, 
sample questions, and other necessary information. 

The CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test will be offered on five dates (six for 
California and Texas candidates), and the CEEB Achievement Tests will be offered 
on three dates in 1974-75. Application should be filed with the Board at least four 
weeks in advance of the date of the test for students in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, and eight weeks in advance for students in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, Central and South America. When requesting application forms, 
Candidates should state which examination date has been chosen. Examination 
dates are: 
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*Saturday, October 12, 1974 (SAT), California and Texas only 
*Saturday, November 2, 1974 (SAT) 

*Saturday, November 23, 1974 (Achievement Tests) 
*Saturday, December 7, 1974 (SAT) 

*Saturday, January 11, 1975 (Achievement Tests) 

*Saturday, February 1, 1975 (SAT) 

Saturday, April 5, 1975 (SAT) 

Saturday, May 10, 1975 (Achievement Tests) 

Saturday, June 28, 1975 (SAT) 


(The Achievement Tests in May will include composite listening and reading 
foreign language tests; those in December and January will include reading tests in 
foreign languages; those in March and July will not include any foreign language 
tests.) 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries, completed applications, and fees should be 
addressed to P.O. Box 1025, Berkeley, California 94701, by students who wish to 
take the examinations in any of the following states or foreign areas: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Northwest Territory, Yukon Territory, Province 
of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Province of Manitoba, Province of 
Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, including Japan 
and Formosa. Candidates who wish to take the examinations in any state or foreign 
area not given above should write to the College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 80540. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated on the 
candidates’ applications. 


ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Each year the College is able to accept approximately 125 well-qualified students 
desiring to enter at the sophomore or junior level. A transfer student should present 
a minimum college record of B-, together with statements of honorable dismissal 
from the collegiate institutions attended. Grades in previous academic work, scores 
of aptitude tests, and personal references are all considered in judging an 
applicant’s preparation and promise. Transfers with advanced standing are 
accepted in each term, the number depending upon available space. A preliminary 
application and transcript are required to determine the advisability of filing for 
transfer. Formal transfer applications reaching the Office of Admission on or before 
April 1 will be processed and candidates notified by May 15. Any transfer 
applications completed after April 1 will be subject to rolling admission dependent 
upon openings available in classes and dormitories. Admission procedures are 
outlined on pages 187-88. 

Only in special circumstances will advanced standing be granted in excess of 
eighteen courses (sixty-six semester units). Credit for work at other institutions is 
provisional during the first term of attendance. 


“Applicants who for some reason cannot arrange for one of the earlier tests should write to the 
Admission Office to discuss the circumstances. 


Occasionally, permission may be given to receive credit on examination for work 
equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, although not completed at an A D Mi IS 
accredited collegiate institution. Formal application for such examination and 
satisfactory evidence of the work completed must be presented to the Registrar. & } O N 
Transfer students are expected to complete equivalents of the general degree 


requirements outlined on pages 23-27. A statement of recommended equivalents 
may be obtained from the Admission Office. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


It is sometimes possible for a mature adult to be admitted to a full-time program as 
a special student and to be so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion 
of a full year of work, a special student may apply for classification as a candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all 
degree requirements. Special students are subject to all of the rules and 
regulations which apply to regular undergraduate students. 

A limited number of persons who are not in a position to devote full time to an 
undergraduate degree program may be admitted to the College. Ordinarily these 
persons will be admitted by the Admission Committee as special students, although 
in exceptional cases they may be admitted initially as part-time degree candidates. 
Upon satisfactory completion of three courses, a special student may apply for 
Classification as a degree candidate. Such students so classified may complete all 
remaining academic degree requirements on a part-time basis. 

Provisions for part-time degree candidacy apply only to mature adults whose 
prior education has been interrupted, or who wish to undertake a special program 
of continuing education, and who for reasons of employment or other obligations 
are unable to pursue full-time study. Persons initially admitted to Occidental as full- 
time degree candidates are not eligible for classification as part-time students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


As part of the total program in international education at Occidental, the College 
admits a number of students each year from foreign countries. Preliminary 
applications for admission are available upon written request from the Dean of 
Admission’s Office. If after review of the preliminary application the Committee on 
Admission of International Students judges an applicant’s chances of acceptance 
reasonable, final and formal application materials will be forwarded. This procedure 
is designed to save applicants and the College needless waste of time and 
expense. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present evidence of 
competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occidental College 
courses successfully. If it seems advisable, the College may require an applicant to 
pass an English aptitude test, or to take an intensive course in English for 
international students at an institution in the United States which offers such 
courses, prior to establishing residence at Occidental. 

Students from other countries must also present evidence that sufficient funds 
will be available for their travel and for their academic and living expenses, either 
through authorization to convert the currency of their countries into dollars or from 
sources available in the United States. An international student must not depend 
upon earnings from employment in the United States for any significant portion of 
these expenses, particularly during the first two years of his stay here. Furthermore, 191 


he must have a bona fide sponsor in the United States who is willing and able to 
grant him financial and other aid as needed. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization, and accident are required of 
all international students as a prerequisite to their registration. 

There are certain funds at Occidental College which are used annually for 
financial assistance to qualified students from foreign countries. These funds are 
limited, and only in exceptional cases do the grants exceed the cost of tuition 
alone. An applicant for financial assistance should request a confidential statement 
form from the Dean of Admission’s Office. All awards are based upon financial 
need evidenced therein. 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no operating 
support from public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee which covers 


about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him by the College. The balance of 
these costs is met by income from endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, EXPE N 
alumni, other friends, corporations, and foundations interested in the type of 


education which this institution provides. 
The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the schedules 


which appear below. The College reserves the right to change fees, modify its 
services, or change its programs should economic conditions or national 
emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for an undergraduate student not residing on campus 
are $3,003 per year, and for a resident, $4,542. Books and supplies, special fees, 
and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The College estimates that 
they will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (PER TERM) 


Please see explanations below regarding certain of these items. 


Tuition 
TE STEHT ONES ee ce cs ccsceseccnsececcecercnovzenesenennmocsoossvonnssensnaservennnnneennesantanneossyenngcnmmes $967 
RT es a aca oumkencsccteachcs el bessbdbvensdeenrecteesibcmbnsheneandSbasiclacsacastomomnerossocat 348 
I eran TN AE THE Ve NOMS sa Cos esenceeninsbcsdecnnyunviuonansnbsundschnbnecensbanenannobnnenipsasdbngsnocnre 129 
SU DR AG CIITA NUT S Gg rnceccceccesvcsancncccccesemnsiyscesnccoveceaieaceevensovscneesenenvecnevonnvvennnenncseréusannuosoeunsee 65 
ROOM (iINClUdES $5 residence Nall CUES) ......ccsocsssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssnsssessusseesssnsessseneesseseeete 228 
Board (Plan 1 — alternate board plans listed DEIOW) ......eesssssassssssussssssssssssesssssssssesssessunssssee 285 
I mar tneaesceaveivesinzanensntarannncatnstencepseniznneantarancinnmsirceps ils: 
NRE MEP NEPEAN LE TSUIE CA WCC al eaioer tence scncaesensecsnecevenencoevecesensveressesemncceconnonconnsessnsucsovinennnnnsercenecenetssenssece 21 
occa eceniesinnsavenmenmzenstnnsendvsnspievvanrsanscesenteigannoeeensnssncetne 20 
Tuition 


Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, and Health Center; 
admission to all athletic events sponsored by the College; and graduation. The 
privilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to 
established ticket procedures and a student capacity of approximately sixty percent 
of Thorne Hall at each event. For summer term tuition see the Summer Term 
Bulletin. 


Room and Board 


A deposit of $100 is required of all students wishing to live on campus and can be 
applied toward rental for the spring term of the last year in residence. This deposit 
is nonrefundable. 
All students who live in one of the college residence halls must eat their meals 
in the College Union under one of the three room and board contracts available: 
Room* Board Total 


TEESE IS SSE SSS SP ee Uae Aare none pay eeeeeecea $228 $285 $513 
Plan 2 (three meals daily, Monday through Friday) ...serassascssesses 228 239 467 
Plan 3 (ten meals per Week; 110 Per terrm) ..esesssssssessssusesnsesmesssnsee 228 229 457 
: 193 


“Includes $5 residence hall dues. 
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Student Body Fee 


The student body fee is required of all full-time undergraduates and is collected by 
the College for the student body which carries on its operations as a department of 
the College. Graduate students may pay the fee if they wish the privileges it covers. 
The funds are administered by the Board of Governors of the Associated Students 
under an annual budget which must receive the approval of the President of the 
College. The net worth, which changes with the results of operations from year to 
year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. The payment of the fee entitles the student to the college annual and 
newspaper and to privileges of student activities as directed by the Board of 
Governors. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


A health and accident insurance fee is required of all full-time undergraduates. If 
proof of alternate coverage is provided, the health portion may be waived. 


PAYMENT 
Tuition and fees may be paid in either of two ways: 


1. Payment in full, based on anticipated class schedule, one week prior to 
academic registration for the term. ($5.00 late fee assessed for payment received 
after due date), or 


2. By the Monthly Payment Plan. Calculations of monthly payments are the sum 
of expected charges for the year, less confirmed financial aid, divided by eleven. 
The first monthly payment is due July 1 and will continue through the May 1 
payment. (A $3.00 late fee will be assessed each payment received after the tenth 
of the month.) 


Actual charges will be calculated from academic registration information, and 
appropriate adjustments made to succeeding billings. 

These are the only plans available for the payment of tuition and fees. Special 
arrangements, prompted by extreme circumstances, may be requested by a petition 
to the Treasurer. 


SPECIAL FEES 


American History and Institutions Examination (if retaken))......ssccasscssssecassesssseeseeseneeses $ 6 
Auditor's Fee (for nonregistered students) — 

(0) (- 9 O00] f-\- ee CORON 174 

Laboratory and Creative Art COUPSC a cceeccsucecscicemenemnsssr=senississese=eneelegeee a 348 
Change in Meal Plann eanenerceeseecsnnnteeteneseenee=csypis essuss ase 3 
Change in Schedule 2 3 
Course Exemption by Exenmiiriattior nance cseseceerensateerenereas-sosonteneutsh on ote 5 
Credit by Examination (based on individual Study) POL COUPSE -naseessacssncsassssesuesseeseeseeee 200 


Duplicate Receipt for Student Bitoni eee 1 


eee Geparinentintemsip oe ee 150 
(For Student Teaching see course offerings) 

Mathematics Computer Use 

Miller Analogies Test 


SREB CORRS SRST ORES SOSS SDSS EREO DEES ETC REST AES CEST SESS SSS EOST SONS OSS ESEEUEESOUSSE SSE SEOOsOEe eS eDESSEESeESceDeEeDenesesceseuSEeeeeS 


(Vet ee teas 1 Ca Gadd nada AULA cette nk lee eT 6 Re Ce 5 

BOE Nich hte oak Ts EARS a 2 OAR al RCL eR I 10 
Music 

TO So identi a tlie Salle SA de Rll etelaca ed Rec ae ad a ed sid 100 


(For Practice Fees see page 135) 
Registration, late, per day 


Registrar's Office — IBM packet, Including Study Lista. ecsssssssssasssscsuessseseesmeeteese 5 
RST Ce lence ald SEAS SINS ean li Si RPO le cha i 5 
SPEECH and Drama — Cimesma Laboratory .neceessescecssevcsssesnssssercssssscseraneecsseenessererseesecsenssoseneeensensens 10 
Teacher Placement Service 
For students recommended by Occidental College....eecccsccssscsssssssssssusssssuesesee No charge 
Renewal for students recommended by Occidental College 
SN eISSN THOUS eer ele rca ereneerc ot rtarvee ch tosmereseceenreastunnearic tects 5 
ARICA AN Cae ee ec ee ee ees 2 
BP eTUICIN US TONY OLIOT ITFSTITUTIOMS ores acseasesarecnmanovennsencrevunneorvosnnnecenseennenocesunnvecnse 50 
Teacher's Credential Counseling Service 
BMC CICION FAD LICL NS so cnenceerennneresececeecternnerebanetomnnanalncssuoielenac les ensivneoneslovvnoresveuueueceasnesrntave 10 
IRENE CATO allie cisatisnipnitelacgusoponintniatsntonli ns norrvlebeofeant ng 20 
Thesis for M.A. Degree, Binding, Per COPY... ....sssesscscssssssesesnsessansessesnneessensreessmersensateessanteseanenss 10 
Transcript of Credits, one Copy free; thereafter, Der COPY™ ....cseessssssssssssssuuncsssesunssseessusseesen 1 
REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the College for 
the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has been established in 
order that the College and the student may share the loss equitably when it is 
necessary for a student to drop a course or withdraw: 

Dropping a course — No refund will be due if a student is enrolled for three 
courses and drops one course at the beginning of a term. Students who register at 
the beginning of the term for two full courses only and elect to drop one course 
within the approved six-week period will be entitled to the following tuition refund: 

At the end of the first week of classes - $550 

At the end of the sixth week of classes - $310 

Withdrawal — Within ten days after registration, full tuition less twenty percent. 
After ten days and within the sixth week after registration, one-half of tuition. After 
six weeks, no refund. 

In the case of music fees, a prorated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. A 
refund of other fees will be made on the same basis as that of tuition with the 
exception of residence charges as below. 

No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed or 
suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or less 

“nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. 

All refunds must be requested by letter addressed to the Treasurer with full 

explanation, date of receipt of which determines the refund period. 


‘Transcripts of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the College have been paid in full, , 
or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. One week’s time is required for processing. 95 
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The College is able to provide varying amounts of financial assistance to worthy 
and qualified students in the form of grants, scholarships, loans, and jobs. The total 
number and amount of awards made each year are based upon resources 
available from scholarship endowment, annual gifts restricted to scholarship 
awards, and the general funds of the College. The funds are the consequence of 
the desire of the College and its friends to recognize merit and to insure a balanced 
student body. 

In all awards, except for those specifically indicated, financial need will be taken 
into consideration. Other bases for the selection of recipients of financial assistance 
are scholastic excellence, aptitude test scores, and the applicant’s general record of 
activities and citizenship. 

Occidental College participates in both the College Scholarship Service (CSS) of 
the College Entrance Examination Board and the American College Testing 
Program (ACT). Participants in these programs subscribe to the principle that the 
amount of financial aid granted a student should be based upon financial need. 
Both the CSS and the ACT assist colleges, universities, and other agencies in 
determining the student’s need for financial assistance. Entering students seeking 
financial assistance are required to submit either a copy of the Parents’ 
Confidential Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholarship Service or a copy of 
the Family Financial Statement (FFS) to the American College Testing Program. 
The forms for these programs may be obtained from a secondary school or a junior 
college counselor. 

The use of loans has now become standard in most scholarship programs. It is 
assumed that an entering freshman will provide $500 in self-help if a man and 
$400 if a woman as his or her contribution to the first year’s budget. This use of 
loans and increased self-help enables the Committee on Financial Aid to spread ~ 
available scholarship money over a larger number of cases and thus assist a 
greater number of deserving students. 

Job opportunities are available, through the office of the Director of Placement, 
to supplement awards or to assist in providing the student self-help. Jobs are not 
assigned as an integral part of any award. 

Statements in this section with reference to scholarship grants and loans apply 
only to undergraduate students. Information concerning financial assistance at the 
graduate level may be obtained from the Graduate Office. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR NEW STUDENTS 


Scholarship grants are awarded in proportion to the degree of financial need and 
are made for one year only. Since funds are limited, scholarship grants are awarded 
on a selective basis, and thus previous records and apparent promise of 
Candidates usually are factors which determine the awards. In all cases a grant will 
be supplemented by a loan (long term). In general, scholarship grants will be 
renewed if the recipient maintains a satisfactory record and financial need 
continues. In the junior and senior years a greater proportion of the award will be in 
terms of a long-term loan. The amount of the grant may range from $100 to $3,900, 
while the amount of the loan will vary from $300 to $1,200. 

The Cotlege awards a limited number of Alumni Scholarships to freshmen. 
Financial need is the controlling factor in the amount of money awarded, but 
outstanding scholarship and evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria in 
determining the recipients. These scholarships are four-year awards and carry a 


financial stipend of from $500 to $3,900 per year. In order to retain an Alumni 

Scholarship, it is necessary to maintain a B record or better. = i N AN 
The California Scholarship Federation, the California Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, and the United Presbyterian ¢ : AL 

Church, U.S.A, have special scholarships open to properly qualified applicants. 

Information concerning these special scholarships may be obtained through either 

the organization named or the Director of Financial Aid. Al D 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN COURSE 


Sophomores, juniors, and seniors who establish financial need and who have 
attained satisfactory academic and citizenship records are eligible to apply for 
consideration for scholarship grants. Loans will be included as a part of the award 
in all instances, with the amount of the loan increasing as the student approaches 
graduation. After the freshman year, if a student’s cumulative record is 
unsatisfactory, the award may be withdrawn and will be reinstated only upon 
demonstrated improvement in the term immediately following. 


CALIFORNIA STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


All candidates who are residents of California are required to apply for a California 
State Scholarship through the California State Scholarship and Loan Commission. 
The deadline for filing application usually occurs in November. Application forms 
and additional information are available in the counseling office in secondary 
schools throughout the state or from the Director of Financial Aid. 


BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


Basic Educational Opportunity Grants are available for students of “exceptional 
financial need as measured on an absolute scale relative to the amount the 
parents of the student can contribute” to college expenses. Eligible students are 
expected to apply through forms obtained from high school counselors. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Occidental College has designated certain funds to be used annually for financial 
assistance of qualified students from foreign countries accepted for admission. 
Details are available from the Dean of Admission. 


LOAN FUNDS 


1. College loan funds are administered under the Federally Insured Student 
Loan program. If awarded as a part of a financial aid “package,” the terms include 
no payment of interest during the period of full-time education and a repayment 
schedule of up to seven years’ duration. 


2. National Direct Student Loan funds are a part of the College’s loan fund 
program. As specified in Federal legislation establishing these loan funds, priority is 
given to persons going into special educational programs and to low-income 
families. Recent actions by the Government limit the amount and distribution of 
these funds. Further information is obtainable from the Office of Financial Aid. , 197 


3. Federally Insured Student Loans are available through various banks and 
other lending agencies in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Higher 
Education Act of 1972. These loans usually range to a maximum of $1,500 per 
year, and there is an interest subsidy in some cases. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Director of Financial Aid. Students living outside of California will 
generally be required to borrow from their home bank. If a student’s own bank does 
not participate, it is possible to arrange for this loan through Occidental College 
acting as the lender. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 

Occidental College expects that its students, both within and without the College, G E N 
will impose on themselves and will adhere to high standards of morality, honor, and 

good citizenship; that they will conduct themselves in a responsible manner, which 

reflects credit on themselves and the College; and will abide by the regulations of 

the College. Occidental regards continued attendance at the College as a privilege. PO | ; 
If, in the judgment of the administrative officers of the College, a student’s conduct 

does not conform to the foregoing criteria, the College, through these officers, may Cl f S 
after following such procedures as they consider appropriate, with due regard to 

the rights of the individual, impose such penalties as they may determine the 

circumstances justify, including suspension or dismissal. The College reserves the 

right to withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 


financial obligations, either to the College, to student organizations, or to others in 
the community. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the office of the Dean of 
Students, in cooperation with the Associate Deans and Director of Counseling. 
Resources available to them in assisting students in their adjustment to various 
phases of college life include the services of the health staff with two College 
Physicians, the College Chaplain, and the several offices and committees 
concerned with student interests. On recommendation, students may be referred to 
the college consulting psychiatrist. 

With respect to academic counseling, each member of the freshman class is 
assigned by the Office of the Dean of Students to a specific faculty member or 
administrator, who assists the freshman throughout his first college year. After the 
freshman year the student is advised by a member of the faculty in the academic 
department of his choice. Students who have not chosen a major field are advised 
by the Dean of Students or the Associate Deans. 

The College maintains a Counseling and Placement Center for the benefit of 
students. Counseling and testing functions are designed to assist students in 
dealing with educational, vocational, and related personal-social problems, and to 
guide them in their formation of career plans. No fee is charged to presently 
enrolled students for the counseling services available under normal 
circumstances. A fee of $3.00 is charged to students when an extensive test or test 
battery is given or when special expenses are incurred in scoring or administration. 
The service is available to alumni at a fixed fee of $15.00 and to the general public 
at a fee dependent upon the quantity of testing and counseling requested. 

Placement services are designed to provide seniors and alumni with information 
relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make contacts with industrial and 
governmental representatives both on and off campus. In addition, the Placement 
Center assists students in securing part-time and summer employment. 

A specialized service is provided for those who wish to obtain positions in the 
teaching profession. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of education at 
Occidental College. Each individual student is expected to assume his or her share 499 
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of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the group should aim at all times 
to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the individual. 

Occidental is a residential college which supports the ideal that to the greatest 
extent possible the academic and social sides of college life should be integrated 
to produce an environment in which living and learning are total experiences, 
where the intellectual vitality of the institution transcends the boundaries of the 
classroom and extends to every dormitory on the campus. Residence 
arrangements are guided by student preferences with a view to creating a 
residence style which best contributes to their personal and intellectual 
development. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double rooms, 
some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union 
Dining Room, and all students in residence must select one of the three meal plans 
available (see page 193). 

All freshmen are required to live in the college residence halls. Sophomores 
who do not live at home must live in college residence halls or fraternity or sorority 
houses. Juniors and seniors, if not living at home, may live in residence halls, 
fraternity or sorority houses, or off-campus accommodations. 

Transfer students are required to live in campus residence halls during their first 
year at the College. 

Rooms are rented for the entire academic year (three consecutive terms), and 
students who leave school prior to the conclusion of the academic year are still 
responsible for room rent for the entire year. A deposit of $100.00 is required for 
the reservation of a room and is applied toward rental for the spring term of the last 
year in residence. This deposit is nonrefundable. 

New students, through the application for admission, indicate in which residence 
facility they wish to live. Students previously matriculated make application for 
residence through the office of the Director of Residences. 

The halls and dining rooms are closed between terms. The services of the 
Health Center and the health staff are not available when the residence halls are 
Closed. 

The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to association meetings, 
conventions, and other related groups in the residence halls during vacation 
periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of such contemplated 
occasions and assurance given to them that every reasonable precaution will be 
used by the College in the safeguarding of their personal property during such 
occupancy. 

The College reserves the right to enter the rooms of students living in the 
dormitories. 

The College has the right after six months to dispose of articles left by 
residents. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an effort to safeguard the health of its students, recognizing 
that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a college 
program and that good health is necessary if full value is to be attained from 
Curricular activities. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here students 
may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily office hours. The 
building is equipped as a small modern infirmary, and medical care is supervised 


by the Director of Health Service and a second attending physician, both of whom 
are on part-time appointments. Registered nurses are on duty at all times while the 
College is in session. The health services and facilities of the College are available 
to students within the general charge for tuition except for limitations outlined under 
regulations available at the Health Center. 

Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the medical 
Staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of three days per term within the 
tuition charge. Nonresident students will be charged $4.65 per day for meals during 
this three-day period. Service for additional days is charged at the rate of $10.00 
per day, with students in residence receiving credit for their meal charges. 

Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in carrying 
through the college program of health service in order that this program may be of 
value to all. No student will be permitted to register unless he complies with all 
medical requirements for admission. 

A medical history and physician’s statement, on forms issued by the College, are 
required as a part of the registration credentials of all students. These must include 
evidence of smallpox vaccination within the last ten years, active immunization for 
tetanus within the last ten years, a minimum of three injections of Salk poliomyelitis 
vaccine or a full series (3) of Sabin vaccine, and a chest x-ray within the current 
year or a negative skin test for tuberculosis. 

Students transferring to Occidental from other collegiate institutions are 
permitted to submit copies of medical examinations which were used for admission 
to the schools of primary enrollment provided the records are considered adequate 
by the Health Center staff. If such records are not available, or if the examinations 
are more than four years old, the requirements outlined in the above paragraph 
concerning medical history and physician’s statement must be complied with. 

Students previously registered at Occidental College who return after an 
absence of three years or less will not be required to have medical examinations at 
the time of readmission unless special health problems have developed. 
Examination is not required of students returning after military service unless 
medical problems have arisen during such service. A statement from the student 
regarding his medical history since leaving the College must be filed by all 
applicants for readmission who are not required to have a medical examination. 
Students who withdrew for health reasons are required to furnish as a part of their 
applications for readmission a physician's statement regarding diagnosis, treatment, 
and medical fitness to return to school. 


INSURANCE 


The College offers to students accident insurance which supplements the College 
health services described in this bulletin. This insurance is compulsory for full-time 
undergraduates and for ail international students (undergraduates and graduates). 
The insurance is underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum 
rate. Local and nationwide claim service is provided, and the student is protected 
twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the three terms of the college 
year. On an optional basis, and for an additional fee, the accident coverage may be 
Carried for the summer months. 

In addition, all students who are not covered under their parents’ sickness and 
medical insurance program must take the sickness medical coverage offered by 
the College’s student health insurance program. If students are protected under 
their parents’ health plan, this sickness medical insurance coverage is optional 
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except that this additional coverage is required of a// international students 
(undergraduates and graduates) unless waived by the Dean of Students. Material 
descriptive of the insurance available is mailed to the home address of all students 
prior to the opening of the fall term. A waiver form should be on file by September 
Di 

Since the College is not responsible for the security of personal property of 
residents, it is suggested that students or their parents provide insurance coverage 
on personal belongings brought to the campus. 


DRUGS 
The use or possession of illegal drugs on the campus is prohibited. 
AUTOMOBILES 


Students are permitted to have automobiles but must register them with the 
Security Office and operate them in compliance with established safety regulations, 
which are available in the Security Office and in the Student Handbook. A Traffic 
Commission serves as a board of review and appeal with regard to traffic 
violations, and reserves the right to withdraw motor vehicle privileges from any 
student at any time for cause. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facilities, 
laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the departments have 
established regulations concerning the use of such facilities. It is clearly understood 
that students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency 
first aid treatment is available, but the College has no legal responsibility for injuries 
or other damages suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from such activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 
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The Seven Bridges of Kénigsberg 


= ENDO 
NORMAN BRIDGE PROFESSORSHIP IN HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORY 


Established in 1924 in honor of Dr. Norman Bridge, Los Angeles civic leader, by WE D) & 
gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Doheny, Herbert G. Wylie, and Dr. Norman 


Bridge. 


STUART CHEVALIER PROFESSORSHIP IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS 
Established in 1957 by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier in memory of her late husband, an 
Occidental trustee, a distinguished attorney and author, and student of 
international affairs. 


ROBERT GLASS CLELAND PROFESSORSHIP IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Established in 1965 in honor of the late Dr. Robert G. Cleland, distinguished 
historian of California and the West, successively student, professor, 
administrator, trustee, and onetime chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Occidental College; identified with Occidental College for nearly sixty years. 


ARTHUR G. COONS PROFESSORSHIP 
Established by the class of 1965, supplemented by the gifts of others, in honor 
of the College’s President from 1946 to his retirement in 1965. The chair is 
designated as a professorship in the “History of Ideas,” by way of indicating that 
it may be held by a senior professor without regard to academic department. 
This professorship is now held by Dr. Robert S. Ryf of the Department of 
English and Comparative Literature. 


CECIL H. AND LOUISE GAMBLE PROFESSORSHIP IN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 
Established in 1965 in honor of Cecil H. Gamble, former trustee of Occidental 
College, and Mrs. Gamble. 


DAVID B. AND MARY H. GAMBLE PROFESSORSHIP IN RELIGION 
Established in 1965 in honor of David B. Gamble, churchman, civic leader, and 
former president of the Occidental Board of Trustees, and Mrs. Gamble, first 
woman trustee of Occidental. 


RICHARD W. MILLAR PROFESSORSHIP IN ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
Established in 1965 in honor of Richard W. Millar, alumnus, trustee, and 
executive committee chairman, William R. Staats & Co., Inc. (later Vice 
Chairman of the Investment Banking Board, duPont Walston Incorporated). 


IRMA AND JAY PRICE PROFESSORSHIP IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Established in 1973 by Mr. and Mrs. Jay F. Price of Palm Desert, California. 


JAMES G. WARREN PROFESSORSHIP IN MUSIC 
Established in 1943 by the family and friends of James G. Warren, long 
identified with music in Los Angeles. 
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LECTURESHIPS 


REMSEN BIRD LECTURESHIP 
Established in 1948 by a gift to endowment from Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. 
McBride, in honor of the College’s President from 1921 to 1946, for the purpose 
of bringing to the community one or more distinguished speakers each year 
under the general theme of “The College and Society.” 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY LECTURESHIP 
Established in 1972 by annual gifts to support a visiting lecturer in Jewish 
studies for a period of one term each year. 


CHAPEL ENDOWMENT 


GRAHAM C. AND MARCIA K. HUNTER FUND 
Established in 1955 by the Reverend and Mrs. Hunter, the income to be used 
for support of the Chaplain’s Office. 


JOHN LINDSLEY FUND 
Established in 1968 in memory of President Arthur G. Coons, the income to be 
used for support of religious activities and the Chapel program. 


ORGAN FUND 
Established in 1972 by an anonymous donor to the College, the income to be 
used for the maintenance of the Mildred Miles Crew Memorial Organ. 


LIBRARY ENDOWMENT 

The Ahmanson Foundation 

Associated Students of Occidental College (Books, Periodicals, and Records) 
Booth Ferris Foundation (Willis H. Booth Collection in Economics and the Social 
Sciences) 

George F. Cook (English and American Literature) 

William W. Cumberland, ’12 

Emma Frances Lane Drummond (English Literature) 

Mary Lou Fife, 50 (Southeast Asia) 

David B. and Mary H. Gamble (Books and Periodicals) 

Bernard Goodman 

Osgood Hardy (History) 

Bill Henry, '14 

Margaret Davidson Judson, '16 

Philip B. Kennedy, ’06 

Library Patrons 

Donald R. Loftsgordon, '50 (Philosophy) 

McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies (from the Estate of Amelie 
McAlister Upshur) 

Elizabeth B. Martin 

Karen Ingalls Mason, ’68 (Sociology) 

Memorial Funds — Gifts in memory of many individuals 

Carrie B. Michelson 

Orra Eugene Monnette (Classical Literature) 


Emma B. Norton 

Roger McKay Park, x’71 

Eloise Rush, ‘09 (Music) 

Lucinda Snider (Orr Hall) 

William B. Stevenson (Social Sciences) 
Charles Stimson (Philosophy and Religion) 
Nellie May Young, '10 


MAJOR ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 
TRACY A. ABBOTT MEMORIAL, a bequest in 1969. 


ALPHA SORORITY, established in 1954, the income from which is awarded annually 
to one or more junior or senior women. 


CAPTAIN HERNALDO R. AVILA MEMORIAL, established in 1962 in honor of Captain 
Avila, ‘56, the income to be used to assist worthy men students. 


HARRISON R. BAKER, established in 1972, by a bequest of Mr. Baker of the Class of 


194-7 

ALFRED D. BEDFORD, M.D., established in 1968 by Mrs. Bernardine Kemble in aa 
memory of her father. 3 SPAS 
EDWIN E. BEEBE, established in 1951 by the family and friends of Edwin E. Beebe, a 
’31, for one or more students of high character and good sportsmanship interested —< 


in physical education as a career. 


BETA PHI DELTA, a gift from the Beta Phi Delta Sorority, established in 1965, with 
preference to sons and daughters of Beta Phi Delta alumnae. 


JOHN AND ANNIE E. K. BIDWELL, a gift of John Bidwell, first man to lead an overland 
emigrant train to California in 1841. 


HELEN BIRD, established in 1960 by the Board of Trustees, the income annually to 
be awarded to one or more outstanding students in music of high scholarship and 
with ability and promise in some aspect of music as a performing art. 


REMSEN D. BIRD, established in 1964 by an anonymous alumnus and trustee. 


LOUISE AND MARION BONSACK, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of Pasadena 
in the name of herself and daughter. 


Wie: oe aie 
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FLORENCE NORMA BRADY, established in 1973 by the Gamma Kappa Theta lies Or ee 
Sorority, with preference to relatives of Gamma Kappa Theta alumnae. my ip Sk Day ae 2x 
J, : SSS bare ia 
THEODORE S. AND EDITH NEWELL BROWN, established in 1957 by Mr. and Mrs. ‘Gaees sais cf 
Theodore S. Brown. c d gs , 
Pal “ fe LEC. 


MARY CAROLINE BUCKLEY MEMORIAL, a bequest in 1965. a 


ARTHUR W. AND ESTELLE McCLUNG BUELL MEMORIAL, established in 1960 by the $s 5 awe tae! 

family and friends of Dr. Arthur W. Buell, 04, and Mrs. Buell, 05. Dr. Buell was a hah wal —= 
trustee of Occidental College from 1915 to 1960. Interest from this fund is to be - 
awarded annually to one or more worthy junior or senior premedical students on 
the basis of scholastic achievement and need. 


ESTHER M. BURROWES, established in 1964, the income to be used to assist a 
worthy student in preparation for theological studies. 


DEAN THOMAS GREGORY BURT, established in 1944 by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928, augmented in 
1952 by a bequest from the estate of his wife, Mary Vail Burt. 


MADGE PHILBROOK CAMPBELL, established in 1970 by the gift of Mrs. Campbell 
and her husband, Dr. William G. Campbell. 


EDNA VAN WART CASTERA, a bequest in 1968, the income to be used for 
scholarships for women. 


MARY S. CASWELL, established in 1963, the income to be used to assist women to 
complete their high school education and, when considered advisable, to further 


= CT their business, collegiate, or professional careers in education. 

A THE CLASS OF 1915, the income from which goes to a “superior young person with 
an exceptionally high degree of scholastic attainment and who possesses 

‘ ‘ qualifications for responsible and dedicated leadership.” 


THE CLASS OF 1968, established upon graduation, the income to be awarded 
annually to at least one minority student to assist in meeting Occidental College 


expenses. 
DAA ES Se EARL R. CLAYTON, a bequest in 1968. 
PLP O OSSD OO 

Bee Ce GSS 


oon ae ARTHUR G. COONS, established in 1964 by an anonymous alumnus and trustee. 


— SASS CSOs EDNA PALMER COONS, established in 1965 by the Occidental College Women’s 
ASS SE Club, the Board of Trustees, and gifts of others. 


MATTHEW W. CORBETT, a bequest in 1964. 


PHILIP R. CORRIN, established in 1965 by family and friends in memory of this 
alumnus, Class of 1944. 


JESSIE YARD CRAWFORD, a testamentary gift by Oscar G. Crawford in 1944, 
released in 1973. 


DR. ESTELLE A. C. CROSS, established by bequest of Dr. Cross in 1967 in memory 
of Frances S. Cross and William S. Cross. 


ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE O. CUTTER, a bequest in 1930, the income to be divided 
equally between men and women students and preferably to students from 
Riverside, home of the donors. 


LILLIAN PASCAL DAY, established in 1962, the income from the fund to be used as 
scholarships and loans to needy worthy American widows or children of widows. 


& JEAN CAMPBELL DEAN, a bequest in 1961. 


\ iii is | NN DELTA SORORITY, established in 1960, the annual income from which is available 
Ly A} for (a) the Delta Junior Achievement Award of $100, and (b) the granting of 
SS 


Ee scholarships to deserving Occidental women, preferably Deltas. 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los Angeles 
friend, the income to be used for students nominated by the department. 


THE DAVID R. FARIES INTERNATIONAL, established by Mrs. David R. Faries in 1958 
in memory of her husband of the Class of 1911, the income from which annually 
shall be awarded to a student or students who shall be either (a) a foreign’ student 
majoring in any field of study, or (b) a student majoring in international relations, 
diplomacy and world affairs. 
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GERALDYNE AND MCcINTYRE FARIES, established in 1969 by Judge Faries of the 
Class of 1920 and Mrs. Faries. 


FOUNDATIONS INCORPORATED, established in 1956. 
EMILIA B. GILLESPIE, established in 1960. 


ALLEN B. GRESHAM, established in 1971 by Mr. Gresham of the Class of 1953, 
preferably for a senior majoring in Political Science. 


THE ROBERT E. GROSS-LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, established in 1963, 
the income to be used for scholarships and fellowships for students who intend to 
major in scientific, engineering, economic, or other fields applicable to the 
aerospace, electronic, marine, manufacturing, or construction industries. 


GEORGE D. HALL MEMORIAL, established by Mrs. George D. Hall in 1963. 


MARGARET JANE HAMILTON MEMORIAL, established in 1966 by her daughter, 
Ethel M. Hamilton, M.D., of the Class of 1930, the income from which is to be used 
to assist a junior or senior of promising ability and sincerity of purpose who has 
chosen a premedical or prenursing course of study. 


BERTHA M. HARSH, established by a bequest in 1973, preferably for students 
majoring in music or art. 


VESTANA HAYES, established in 1970 by L. D. Hayes in memory of his wife. 


RAPHAEL AND NORMAN B. HERMAN, a bequest of Raphael Herman of Los Angeles 
in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


JOHN P. HERRICK MEMORIAL, established in 1961, the income from which is to be 
used for students of high ability, good character, and financial need with preference 
to a student or students who are in the field of economics or geology. 


MARTIN HOOVER, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in honor of her 
husband. 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and from the John 
Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, Class of 1915, with a 
preference for students majoring in mathematics or any one of the physical 
sciences. . 


OSCAR R. HOWARD, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid men and women of 
promise who without financial help could not complete their college course. 


DAVID TRAVIS HUYCKE MEMORIAL, established by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
D. Huycke, and relatives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the Class 
of 1948, who lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the 
Naval Air Corps, to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his maternal 
grandparents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 


LEONA H. AND CORSON W. IDE, established in 1962. 


JAMES IRVINE, established in 1956 by the James Irvine Foundation, the income 
from which is used to assist men and women students in the payment of college 
expenses. The benefits of this fund are limited to students residing in the State of 
California, with preference given to those residing in Orange County. 


JANOFSKY-NIELSON MEMORIAL established in 1961 in memory of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Janofsky and Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Nielson. 


MARGARET DAVIDSON JUDSON, established in 1973 by bequest of her husband, 
Dr. Alexander C. Judson. Mrs. Judson was an alumna, Class of 1916. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., established in 1968 in memory of Dr. King as an 
American citizen, honoring him for his leadership in the cause of justice and 
equality for all men, the income to be awarded annually to one or more students 
who have contributed significantly to better understanding among members of 
different races on the campus and in the community. 


ERNESTINE A. KINNEY (U.S. Steel Foundation), a fellowship for postgraduate work in 
preparation for public school teaching, established in 1965 in honor of Professor 
Emeritus Kinney, Class of 1917. 


RICHARD P. KRATZ, established in 1965 to assist students majoring in the physical 
or natural sciences. Dr. Kratz is of the Class of 1942. 


CHARLES F. LINDSLEY, IN SPEECH, established in 1957 by a gift from a friend to the 
College which is being added to by others. 


LOIS CASKEY McDOWELL — ALICE McDOWELL HARTLEY MEMORIAL, established 
in 1972 in memory of Mrs. Charles E. McDowell, alumna of the Occidental 
Academy, and Mrs. Alfred A. Hartley of the Class of 1937, with preference to a 
student majoring in the field of music or art. 


RAYMOND G. AND MARGO R. McKELVEY, IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS, a fellowship 
established in 1968 by a gift from Mrs. Margaret Wilson Argo, the income to be 
used to assist a political science major in carrying through a project in public affairs 
approved by the department. 


MacKENZIE, established in 1960, by the MacKenzie Foundation, preference being 
given to those preparing for medicine. 


FRANK N. MacPHERSON, a bequest placed in trust and made available in 1950, by 
Mr. MacPherson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. 


EMILIE C. AND ALBERT L. MEYER, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. Meyer for a 
student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


RICHARD W. MILLAR, established in 1961, in honor of an alumnus, Class of 1921, 
and trustee, the income from which shall be used annually to provide 
approximately a half-tuition scholarship grant to a senior who has achieved a 
satisfactory record in scholarship and whose campus citizenship and personal 
character and promise are not only worthy but outstanding. 


ANNE MUMFORD, established in 1964 by the Board of Trustees in recognition of 
service as a member of that body 1930-1964 and as Executive Secretary of the 
John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation 1931-1952. 

ANNA CLUTE NEWCOMB, IN DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS, established in 
1963 by the Board of Trustees in memory of a trustee, 1942-1961, the income to 
be used annually as a fellowship award to a graduate student in these or related 
fields. 


DR. AND MRS. GARRETT NEWKIRK AND JOHN MARTIN NEWKIRK, a bequest in 
1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Christian work. 


ARTHUR AND FRANCIS W. NOBLE, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble of Pasadena 
for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sophomore year. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB, established in 1966. 
H. P. PARSONS, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 


EARLE AND EVA PEASE, .a bequest in 1965. 


THE DR. WILLIAM B. AND SARAH PETTUS — CALIFORNIA COLLEGE IN CHINA 
MEMORIAL, established in 1963, the income to be used for promoting and 
understanding a knowledge of the language, art, philosophy, culture, and civilization 
of China, through scholarships, fellowships, grants, teaching, development of library 
and art collections. 


PHI GAMMA DELTA, a gift in 1971, with preference to sons and daughters of Phi 
Gamma Delta alumni. 


MARJORIE A. B. PIBEL, a gift in 1967 of her mother, Mrs. Alfred H. Pibel, in memory 
of this alumna of the class of 1929. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. The following Presbyterian 
churches contributed to the 1906 endowment campaign, for which Occidental in 
conjunction with the church makes an annual award to an outstanding member of 
each congregation: First Presbyterian Church of Glendale, Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles, First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach, First Presbyterian 
Church of Santa Monica, and First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana. 


BYRON PUTNAM, a bequest in 1966. 


MOLLY PUTNAM, established in 1962, for the purpose of assisting undergraduate 
students of deserving mind and promising ability and personality. 


DAVID AND AUGUSTA RAAB, established in 1973, for students preparing for 
Christian work as doctors of medicine, nurses, teachers, or social workers. 


READER’S DIGEST FOUNDATION, established in 1965. 


OSCAR AND LEAH PHILLIPS ROBBINS MEMORIAL, established in 1958, by the 
estate of Oscar Robbins. Mrs. Robbins was of the Class of 1909. 


EDWIN S. ROBINSON MEMORIAL, established in 1971 by Mrs. Edwin S. Robinson, 
Class of 1910, for students majoring in Diplomacy and World Affairs. 


JAMES C. AND RUTH PASHGIAN SHEPPARD, established in 1961 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheppard of the Class of 1921. 


KITTIE F. SHREWSBURY, a bequest in 1970. 

BOYD L. SLOANE AND EMILY H. SLOANE, established in 1969. 

FRANK WILSON STAFFORD AND JULIAN TATE STAFFORD, a bequest in 1967 of 
Grace T. Stafford, the income to benefit male students preparing for careers in law 
or engineering. 

STEARNS SUSTAINING, established in 1956. 

EVELYN BARTMAN STEARNS MEMORIAL, given by Francis A. Stearns, Class of 
1915, the income to provide a full-tuition scholarship for a student of promising 
ability and potential, preferably from the Corona Unified School District, or if no 
such student available, a student from Riverside County. 


FRED STEBLER, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler was a pioneer 
in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


HARRY G. STEELE FOUNDATION, established in 1973. 


JOEL T. STREETER, established in 1973 in memory of Mr. Streeter, Director of 
Placement from 1969 to 1973, for disadvantaged students. 


LIEUT. KEVORK V. TASHUJIAN, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V.A.K. Tashjian in memory 
of their son, of the Class of 1943, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in action 
at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a morally repayable 
grant-in-aid. 


MARY J. TAYLOR, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply interested in Christian 


THEATRE, established in 1960, to be used to assist a student interested in the 
Ri N a dramatic arts. 
PEARL TIFFIN, a gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 1914, in memory of 
i= ACT their daughter. 
\ 
WAR MEMORIAL, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends of the 


College to honor the thirty-nine alumni and students who lost their lives in World 
War Il. 


ISABELLA WHYTE, a gift in 1931. 


P. G. WINNETT, established in 1964. 


OTHER ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


Endowed scholarship funds have been established by the gifts of those listed 
below or by the gifts of others in their honor. 


BLEE-WARD, established by Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Blee in 1919. It also honors Dr. 
William D. Ward, Occidental professor, 1906-27, head of the Department of 
Classical Languages. 


i 
rs 


DR. EDWIN FORREST BOYD, a gift in 1924. 


ANNA LILLIAN BRADY, established as a memorial in 1962 by her daughter, 
Florence N. Brady. 


DR. GEORGE C. AND MARY OLIVIA BUTTERFIELD, a gift in 1968 by Mrs. Dorothy 
Schenck (Academy alumna) in memory of her parents. 


ANNA B. CLARK, a bequest in 1935. 


MARY ANDREWS CLARK AND MARY MARGARET MILLER MEMORIAL, gift of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell, and Anna B. Clark of Los Angeles in 
1928. 


HORACE CLELAND, established by the Alumni Association in memory of T. Horace 
Cleland, '03, for the best qualified upperclassman on the basis of need, merit, and 
scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie Glass Cleland and 
elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


LOUISE COOK, established in 1956 in memory of Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her 
husband and friends to assist students in the field of music. 


FRANCIS AND ADA C. DIMMICK, a gift in the endowment campaign of 1906. 


DAVID EMBERTSON MEMORIAL, established in 1961 by Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Embertson and friends in memory of their son, Class of 1960. 


FIFTY-YEAR, established in 1962. 
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MISS R. M. FILES, a gift in the endowment campaign of 1906. 


HOLLY FULTON, established in 1960, in memory of an alumnus, Class of 1921. 
FRED M. JOHNSON, established in 1960 in memory of an alumnus, Class of 1912, E N D O 


with preference to an athlete. 


JAMES N. LOCKE, a bequest in 1945, by Mr. Locke of Coachella, California. 


MOTT M. MARSTON, established by Mrs. Marston in 1972 in memory of her O i? 
husband. : 

J. M. AND ELLA E. NEWELL, a gift in 1937 by the parents of Paul Newell, Class of SE N a 
1928. 

J. |. PARSONS, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California friend. - Al ‘ 


PH! SIGMA OMICRON MOTHERS’ CLUB, established in 1970. [ O a S 
MRS. L. SCHOONOVER, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her mother. 

D. M. SHIPMAN, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 

LOUESE PEIRCE SWITZER, established by the gifts of Helene (Class of 1926) and 

Madelene Switzer, beginning in 1950 and augmented by later contributions, for a 

student interested in physical education, sports, and character development. 

EMMA WOLF MEMORIAL, established in 1966. 


CARROLL WOOD, established in 1966. 


MAYME WRIGHT, established in 1964. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL GIFTS AND GRANTS 
ACHIEVEMENT REWARDS FOR COLLEGE SCIENTISTS, awarded to students in the 
sciences who demonstrate high potential for graduate study. Established in 1964 
by the Foundation. 


AHMANSON FOUNDATION, established in 1970 with preference to students 
preparing for careers in business, law, religion, or engineering. 


ALUMNI, made up of contributions from several hundred alumni and allocated by the 
Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL DIRECTORIES, established in 1972. 
MYRTLE L. ATKINSON FOUNDATION, established in 1973. 
GEORGE F. BAKER TRUST, for men preparing for a career in business. 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, two grants for students 
entering elementary and secondary education. 


THE C. F. BRAUN & CO., established in 1952 for outstanding young men of merit. 


CANFIELD FOUNDATION, established in 1969, for women students who are 
residents of Los Angeles County. 


CYPRUS MINES CORPORATION, established in 1957 for awards to students in the 
physical sciences. 211 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FACULTY MINORITY, established in 1970, to assist students of minority races. 


FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP, established in 1957 by the Farmers Insurance 
Group, to be awarded to second, third, and fourth year students. 


WILLIAM C. FREE AND MAZY BELL FREE, established in 1957 by the Mazy Bell Free 
Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of deserving mind, and of promising 
ability and personality, one of whom must be in music. 

WARREN GANNON (Class of 1950). 


WILLIAM N. AND JENNIE H. GOODWIN, established by the Jennie H. Goodwin 
Estate. 


L. D. HAYES MEMORIAL, established in 1973 by the 1907 Foundation through which 
gifts from the United Parcel Service are channeled, in memory of Mr. Hayes, a long- 
time executive of United Parcel Service and a benefactor of Occidental College. 
HAYNES FOUNDATION, for superior students majoring in the social sciences. 
LAWRENCE A. HANSON FOUNDATION, established in 1961. 


HOLLYWOOD CANTEEN FOUNDATION, established in 1972, for deserving veterans 
of the Armed Forces of the United States of America. 


KAZANJIAN FOUNDATION, established in 1959, for foreign students. 

The Th. R. KNUDSEN AND VALLEY M. KNUDSEN FOUNDATION. 

LAYNE FOUNDATION, two scholarships awarded annually, established in 1957 for 
the benefit of students majoring in religion and preparing to enter full-time Christian 
service. 

LOS ANGELES PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATION, established in 1970. 

MADELINE N. McKINNIE TRUST. 

THE MacKENZIE FOUNDATION, established in 1968 for premedical students. 

DELLA MARTIN, established in 1958. 

GEORGE HENRY MAYR, established as a trust fund administered by the Beverly 
Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 
1949. 

MINORITY STUDENTS, established in 1970 by gifts from many individuals and grants 
from the following corporations and foundations: An anonymous foundation, Bank 
of America Foundation, First Western Bank and Trust Company, Lear Siegler, Inc., 
John A. McCarthy Foundation, Royal Industries, Standard Oil Company of 
California, and United California Bank; and from The Village Church, Community 
Presbyterian, Rancho Santa Fe, California. 


KENNETH T. NORRIS, established in 1971, for students of economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 


JESSIE SMITH NOYES FOUNDATION, established in 1971, for Mexican-American 
students transferring from community colleges. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARLES PELLETIER AND RAY PRECOURT MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, established 
in 1970. 


THE PRESSER FOUNDATION, established in 1956, for students majoring in music. 


MABEL WILSON RICHARDS, established in 1952-53, to assist young women 
residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need and sound scholarship. Trustees are 
Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 


JACK SAMUELSON (Class of 1946), tuition for a young man or woman who is 
planning service in a full-time Christian activity. 


SANTA ANITA FOUNDATION, established in 1973. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA, given by the Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha lota to 
an upper division music major of high musicianship and need. 


JULIAN T. AND HELEN C. STAFFORD MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, established in 1973. 
JOHN AND BEVERLY STAUFFER FOUNDATION, established in 1974. 
HARRY G. STEELE FOUNDATION, established in 1972. 


JESSIE STEENSMA, established in 1973. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA FOUNDATION, established in 1968 for juniors 
and seniors, preference given to students in natural sciences, business, or 
engineering, with unusual characteristics indicating a potential to become 
productive in the public interest. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK, established in 1957, to assist young men in their junior 
and senior years who are planning to follow a business career. 


W. P. WHITSETT FOUNDATION, established in 1968, for students from high schools 
in the San Fernando Valley. 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD C. WILSON, established in 1969, for a minority student. 


MR. AND MRS. JOE YIN, established in 1974, for a foreign graduate student from 
Taiwan. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


CHARLES W. LIST MEMORIAL AWARD: Two or more prizes annually from the 
income of an endowed fund awarded equally to at least one man and one woman 
chosen from the top one-third of the freshman class ranked scholastically and 
based on achievement rather than need. Each award is $500. Factors to be 
considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, (3) maturity of purpose 
and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the student is not in residence, the 
amount may be reduced. The endowment supporting this award was contributed 
by two sisters and a daughter in memory of Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 
1908. 


DANIEL STEWART HAMMACK MEMORIAL-JUNIOR CLASS HONOR AWARD: An 
endowed fund established in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, 
Jr., and friends as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, trustee from 
1925 to 1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually to a junior man and 
woman judged to be outstanding on grounds of high scholarship, strong moral 
character, loyalty to the Christian ideals of the College, and contributions to student 
life and welfare. Since 1973 the fund has also memorialized Mr. Hammack, Jr., ’35, 
trustee from 1954 to 1973. 
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A. J. BRUNT MEMORIAL AWARD: Established in 1965 by Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Brunt as a memorial, the sum of $100 awarded annually to a sophomore man or 
woman judged to be outstanding in terms of sound scholarship, high moral 
character, and leadership potential. 


ARGONAUT AWARDS: Established in 1968 by Mrs. Margaret Wilson Argo with a gift 
to endowment providing annual awards to undergraduates as follows: (1) The 
Argonaut Fiction Award, for the best fiction, with three prizes of $50, $30, and $20; 
(2) The Argonaut Drama Award, for the best drama of any length, with three prizes 
of $50, $30, and $20; (3) The Argonaut Nonfiction Award, for the best expository 
writing, with three prizes of $50, $30, and $20; and (4) The Argonaut Prize, two 
awards of $50 each for the best twenty-minute oral presentations on literary topics, 
combining scholarly competence, imagination, relational insights, and wit. 


ARNSTON MEMORIAL AWARD: Established in 1965 from a bequest, the income 
used annually for an award to the person who, in contest, shall submit the best 
essay on “Man: His Function and Place in the Universe,” said essays not to be 
based on the Scriptures or Dogma 


JACK BELL MEMORIAL AWARD: An endowed fund, the income to be used for a 
plaque to be awarded annually to a student who has shown outstanding creativity 
in the areas of speech and drama. Mr. Bell was an alumnus of the Class of 1944. 


OSGOOD HARDY MEMORIAL AWARD: An endowed fund established in 1963 by 
Mrs. Osgood Hardy in memory of Professor Hardy, providing for $25 annually to an 
outstanding major in the field of history who is a junior or senior. 


ERNESTINE KINNEY AWARD: A plaque presented in 1961, by the Delta Omicron Tau 
Sorority, and given annually to the outstanding senior woman preparing for 
teaching, selected by the Education Department faculty on the basis of teaching 
potential, leadership capability, and academic excellence. 


MARTIN DWELLE KNEELAND PRIZE: From an endowed fund, an annual award given 
once in his or her college course to a student preparing for the ministry or other 
religious work who has shown good scholarship and character and is in need of 
financial assistance. 


LENNOX FOUNDATION GRANTS: Annual support to be used at the discretion of the 
Political Science Department to interest and involve students in public affairs. 


JOHN A. McCARTHY FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS: Annual gifts since 1967 for 
independent study abroad. 


EMMA E. MAES TRAVEL SCHOLARSHIP FUND: Established by Miss Maes in 1945 to 
assist students in a travel and living experience in Europe, preferably after their 
graduation. 


ROBERT T. MOORE POETRY PRIZES: From an endowed fund, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert T. Moore, prizes of $50, $30, and $20 annually awarded for the three best 
poems written by undergraduate students. 


STERLING MORTON CONSTITUTIONAL ESSAY PRIZES: From an endowed fund 
established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 awarded for 
the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on subjects related to the 
history and Constitution of the United States. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD SOCIETY FUND: An endowed fund, established by the Pacific 

Railroad Society, Inc., the income from which shall be used for research by 

students or faculty members concerning the part played by railroads in the history 

of the West or any phase of the railroad industry, and for scholarships and/or 

student aid for students interested in the field of economics, political science, or 

le ee wherein some part of the course involves some phase of the railroad 
istory. 


ALFRED S. AND ELIZABETH D. PETERS MEMORIAL MUSIC PRIZE: An endowed fund 
given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Peters by members of their family and friends 
providing for an annual award of $100 to the music major who in the opinion of the 
faculty has done the most during the year to advance the ideals and the prestige of 
music on the campus. 


PAUL K. RICHTER AND EVALYN ELIZABETH COOK RICHTER TRUST FELLOWSHIPS: 
Annual gifts since 1968 for independent study in this country and abroad. 


PERCY F. SCHUMACHER AWARD: An endowed fund, the income used for a plaque 
awarded annually to the senior who in his or her college career has made an 
outstanding contribution to the work of the College within the field of the dramatic 
arts. 


RAYMOND M. SELLE MEMORIAL AWARD: Established in 1960 by the family, former 
students and friends of the late Raymond M. Selle, 20, Professor of Biology from 
1923 to 1960 and chairman of the department from 1944 to 1956. The sum of 
$100, interest from a portion of the Raymond M. Selle Endowment Fund for Biology 
and Premedicine, is to be awarded annually to a junior biology or premedical 
student on the basis of high scholarship, character, and active participation in 
college activities, with emphasis on the biology department. The remainder of the 
income from the endowment fund is to be made available to the biology 
department. 


HOWARD SWAN AWARDS: An endowed fund contributed by Glee Club alumni and 
other friends on the occasion of Dr. Swan’s retirement in 1971 as Professor of 
Music and Director of the Glee Clubs. Awarded through competition to entering 
freshmen who give promise of musical achievement. 


ELINOR REMICK WARREN AWARD: An endowed fund, the income to be used to 
provide an engraved trophy presented annually by Elinor Remick Warren to the 
outstanding student composer on the campus. 


ROGER P. WITHROW AWARD: Established in 1973 by family and friends to honor an 
alumnus of the Class of 1963 and a former Graduate Assistant in Diplomacy and 
World Affairs at Occidental, providing an award of $50 annually to an outstanding 
senior major in Diplomacy and World Affairs. 


FRED H. SCHAUER AWARDS: An endowed fund, the income to provide for trophies 
or plaques recognizing outstanding achievement in football. Mr. Schauer was an 
alumnus, Class of 1903, and a trustee, 1910-1968. 


BILL ANDERSON AWARD: An endowed fund, established in 1969, the income to 
provide an annual award to the outstanding member of the baseball team, named 
in memory of a longtime Director of Athletics and Coach of Baseball. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA HONOR AWARD: Income from a fund endowed by the Chi 
Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa, awarded to a physical education major, selected 
annually by the departmental faculty, in recognition of outstanding personal, 
professional, and academic achievement. 


JIM HARVEY TROPHY: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in honor of his son, 
the income from an endowed fund used to purchase, annually, a trophy to be 
awarded to a member of the track team. 


INTERFRATERNITY SING PRIZE: An endowed fund given by Mrs. Alphonzo E. Bell, 
the income from which is to be used as prize money for the annual sing. 


STUDENT BOOK COLLECTION CONTEST: A Student Book Collection Contest, open 
to juniors and seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored annually by the 
Library Patrons to encourage student ownership of books. First, second, and third 
prizes of $75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each spring. 
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Robert Hansen,who received 
the Graham L. Sterling award 
for 1973 


FACULTY AWARDS AND GRANTS 


GRAHAM L. STERLING MEMORIAL AWARD: An annual award to one or more 
members of the faculty selected by the Advisory Council to the President in 
recognition of strong teaching and service to the College, and, in particular, 
distinguished professional achievement, either in the form of significant publication, 
creative work, or public performance. This endowed fund was established in 1972 
in memory of Mr. Sterling, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1948 to 1972, 
and a former Chairman of the Board. 


DONALD L. LOFTSGORDON MEMORIAL AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING TEACHING: An 
annual award to a member of the faculty selected by the Senior Class in 
recognition and appreciation of exceptional ability to communicate and inspire. This 
award was established in 1966 by the Associated Students of Occidental College 
in memory of Professor Loftsgordon of the Department of Philosophy from 1960 to 
1966, an alumnus of the Class of 1950. 


RUTH AND ELMER BELT FACULTY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUND: 
Established in 1972 by a gift to endowment from Mrs. Elmer Belt for the purpose of 
assisting members of the faculty with grants for travel, research, and other 
professional activities. 


LOAN FUNDS | 
The following student revolving loan funds are held in trust by the Board of a N D O 


Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Financial Aid: 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists 


Anonymous 
Associated Men Students 
Myrtle L. Atkinson Foundation 


The John Willis Baer Memorial 
Bay Area Occidental Parents Club 
Frank C. Bolt 

Mary E. Brandt 

Bertha B. Caldwell 

The Claremore Fund 


James Ross Clark — Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark 
Muriel Stewart Cleland — Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club 
Sallie Glass Cleland — Gift of Mary Stewart 


Bing Crosby Youth Foundation 

Bee Crow Memorial 

The Mary C. Cunningham Fund — Gift of Occidental College Women’s Club 
William Davis Memorial 

George E. Dayton 

Delta Omicron Tau Sorority 

Erdman Hall 

Ida E. Fraser 

Mary Lindley Galloway 

Cecil H. Gamble 

Clarence J. Gamble 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority 

Dr. and Mrs. Roy Gilliland 

D. W. Hanna College Club 

Mrs. O. T. Johnson 

Leonard and Louise Jones, ’36 and ’35 

Mrs. Lora C. Knight 

Mrs. John Lloyd-Butler 

Euclid W. and Elizabeth McBride, °19 

Mary Icyphine McGrew 

Theodore M. Martin 

Zechariah D. Mathuss — Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Mathuss 

Sandra Matson, established by the Echo Park Methodist Church in Los Angeles as a 
memorial revolving student book fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Miller 

Charlie Louise Montgomery — Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. 
Seeley W. Mudd — Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd 

Orr Hall 

Katherine Ostrander 

George J. Pastre Memorial, ’48 

Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club 

George and Emma Reinhakel 

Julia Ellen Rogers Memorial 

Margaret Bundy Scott 

Bess Shapiro, established as a memorial by Dr. Morton Shapiro and Nancy Shapiro 
Frank 

Emma Plato Shinner Educational Assistance Fund 

Albert H. Stone Educational Fund 

Gertrude S. Thomas 

Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund — Gift of Gamma Kappa Theta 
Sorority in 1959. (Administered by the Sorority 1924-1959) 
Walter Van E. Thompson, ’96 

Charles H. Thorne 

George H. Walker 
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Albert Davis Williams 
William S. Young — Gift of Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church 
Zeta Tau Zeta Sorority 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 
The following loan funds are administered by the Associate Dean of Students: 


Fanny Albinger 

D.A.R., in memory of Mrs. Mary E. Fisk 

Laura and Rolla F. Dennis, established as a memorial by Herbert Dennis 
Highland Park Kiwanis Club 

Maclnnes, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a memorial to the Reverend John 
Maclinnes, consisting of short-term noninterest bearing loans of $25 or less 
Wayne H. Markland 

Mrs. James G. Newcomb 

Julia A. Pipal 

Lena Tyler — Violet Kohl 

Women’s University Club Juniors 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan funds 
from which material assistance has been made available in recent years to 
Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles 

Kappa Sigma Building Association, limited to children of former Delta Upsilon Chapter 
members 

Los Feliz Women’s Club 

Omega Mu Pi 

Pasadena College Women’s Club 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles 

Rotary Club of Pasadena 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena 

Henry Strong Foundation 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock 
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By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and government of 
Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. Five trustees are 
chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Association and serve for a period of 
five years; the remainder are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The 
Board exercises general oversight of the College, determines its fundamental 
policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional 
officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


NDC RENET PE Eee ty. 5 41 cheap odhSe eo e<odc Ladeciececedevedececoceeenn. Chairman 
Ba TRE OT SERN SMI ea a cacean Vaid del Ove es'dcnv'va'dsa'vve'vsas'vavuveeeceavvect Vice Chairman 
Be SEEM IREN Dee Sec tees canis (5 .cehcs Se¥eo inci stetaeceabedvausded (jeseedsscssecacicese Vice Chairman 
SRE SSS Rise AN ane ilalonide'd deeded dev erhid Dede covne¥veevcrcuvaclbicnes Treasurer 
a NR ere cca soya tas sas ines eaud teemec’ cae gussgaccaeeracasea eves Secretary 
I ac aaah gs ce stosinretes vesomeviaviacvioweaemocdb sree vibeks Assistant Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Term expiring 1974 


NE sR ulna ta sys aiapn aa ois descineasans e<netsnahvenckacuseuntiess San Marino 
Sa S56 28d 444) <c5iccbuviauaseseaveussssiv¢danioeen San Marino 
I see eee eee eta Nic cofedancvn onl davdusteledosaesceceaseoans Los Angeles 
SS She) Sar eat chy. Sieh ail ane a a Pasadena 
Be eR Fe ao ov ends « nsunnavci'ucguondecuanacanonss Los Angeles 
re eI Nl yg Eten kisulin’ coaesaaduieveasaccecconience cs South Pasadena 


Term expiring 1975 


a CO ae eS se, ss sc esl auibctenmarases decceceenenccese San Marino 
a aE RMN T8252 sca cf ou sons tececacescaabenssveuiaveecunavaanens Corona del Mar 
eRe ME SF aeha coe ct ors Vy nsledepscemaseavdvnscadancpocccnenane ees caus Altadena 
Ye ROPE MEIC OON seca 5c) 2h i204, 2k. hh cbs 7idsibboseivisiapadessoeiadessacarecceebees ive, Belvedere 


Term expiring 1976 


SPIER SOT MMSE Se 22820, rely ti tse csioleccatsts tcc eeikiliacasadided sdedidadescleNec. Los Angeles 
ere EM Teka hor are radiates 2A. sys NI | RZ Bi OT Claremont 
Sy CE SPS DCTS SR Glendale 
eRe ME TEM MINA Gets ohio yee a Eee ey oelendavaveke tte en Los Angeles 


*For the year 1973-74 
™ Deceased December 1973. 
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zy Term expiring 1977 
BOA D Warren Christophers. 2.0s22.00.nd000sapecevvees osc soeeadrebechan oa negaene same ea Los Angeles 
O Harry W. Colmery, Jt... cicetese cbetteiic. iccavgeccabn dca dsp vasapeahes sx ieee saan Pasadena 
- The Hon: Shirley M. Hufstedler.2....c.6.:cccctscsetasccecesceseeuaneanseatyas seamen Pasadena 
Leonard S. Janofsky, “Si ilii5 65 fies cop ath econ tenes she tolec gh ee ee a Los Angeles 
T ‘a ES H Everett O1SON cio oiccdies devratess aie dsaceteaeniers sabato ods tine cotinine ae) anna Los Angeles 
Mrs. Maynard J. Toll, ’26 Los Angeles 


Term expiring 1978 


Robert Ji: Cannon fics. cssectacasiascarnctt enue caet ove Slttntca «coca see: onan Los Angeles 
JONI Connell vocic cocci sien ce hewnacenevacecsccseuessccceuscusuanendsgscuns ooadneee nnn Pasadena 
Jerome.W. Hull "35.0.5. scteevess Ges ncnles ccctecla cueanws oeeues beceusae aan Hillsborough 
Richard:C. Gilman, @X OFFICIO wie sebecackcecbacded scat candscogereacssssen0sne een Los Angeles 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expiring 1974 
The Hon. William P. Hogoboom, '39)....:....5.ccs0c-0-cececsseasec scenes nee Pasadena 


Term expiring 1975 
Stephen: Fy Hinchliffe, 55... .s..c:.2..arebteecnspaeteeemae ase s Palos Verdes Estates 


Term expiring 1976 
The Hon. John T. Knox, (49 2i...0.0ccsccesececcveccscusweccespsancveus essa, s0eknin naan Richmond 


Term expiring 1977 
Gilbert C. Van Camp, x'43 oc. .icciccscicccesvscceqevesdcnedecveuectausdt ieneenat ttn San Pedro 


Term expiring 1978 
William D. Eldred, ’50)....0.csc.05.,ccccccasdeesevesenecnece sec sstuser ttc ie aan Glendora 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


Ray Allen, Billington :.....c..c..cesceqecassssocsadsessnsa¥opssese st: aeetns ieee ean San Marino 

ithe Rev. Eugene Carson Blakey ..0.:,:.s..t..0.e-ccessuee- eee eeeueeee New Canaan, Conn. 

Mrs. Norman Chandler......0..0::ccccecsescnsaceutes«scdhgeucassuck cate estes saa eae Los Angeles 

Mrs. Stuart Chevaliers. .a./ i. cdo acoccSencsencanpeuccyseeche+ceesansene site Los Angeles 

E.R. Chilcott, .cscaetcs.. catcoganccsaecanncs sce, mee ee esbae ten coy cornet tes tea Pasadena 

Bryant Essick(. Siats..024..52.0 3) sonny aca catw sie octet case. te he ae Los Angeles 

= Robert J. Hadden, 200i iii. iscaceccnpae ssdesete meant en: Sede wie ce, eee Santa Barbara 
SS Truman JOWNSON, 21 e.cccc..siceuds sossscsutecsusueceeg Peewee ounce ote cmeeen aaa Riverside 
sWenaLatnalm 2a: .c-ccsseasstvcsy cneeeeed ete sce renee meta sais deywnas tenga Laguna Hills 
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The Rev. Ganse Little 


ee a re A eS A Santa Fe, New Mex. 

PT GaECIOUCHVVAIMGOHGe?® | See. INR ele Greenwich, Conn. BO yay - D 
Sey IIR IO NEAI I et rit ots oie ae heck bench dese se casennictlge eee Monee Palm Desert 

NI MRA CNC Terme anh SE rd alc Suid tee Sold Acad cdiedes navaedeetieddstontdacdvisvsed eens Pasadena O 

BORG lca GIG WHPEVELIELI RIG 2 WPT stl curcde vs ae 0NE Peceseiindecedveuadescsucestecaletecl sesiecusal Pasadena Ee T RUS 


MNF IAPS ar GH LINC Satta, soos omens cee iikagh Sade sv aides ced oaeaacaddytbaveecbavatcviens Santa Barbara 
PREY EEN VIRIAL YR FOUTS ah fs tak accewesedimwabevdivneinue deae moved secs URN Ee eel, Beverly Hills T ‘a i Ss 
AER SCRUN ILO INTE MUET Toco, rete toys ey dis cadae es oak caxosaucledh cece cnseady tones Newport Beach 
OE FU IOs U1 oe Ga sy sen Cis ats Fy Rana 3 El Toro 
a EAI IEINIR MMR MGCOEIEICE 2d ORIN cn siushidle gcc s aut sciatecscbacwicegncs eesessarcasctduasteaee Pasadena 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


EXECUTIVE: Mr. Carter, Chairman; Mr. Barker, Mr. Gerken, Vice Chairmen; Mr. 
Bryant, Dr. Bowen, Mr. Christopher, Mr. Colmery, Mr. Grady, Mr. Janofsky, Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Larkin; Adviser: Mr. McClellan 


DEVELOPMENT: Mr. Gerken, Chairman; Mr. Hinchliffe, Vice Chairman; Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Colmery, Mr. Finch, Mr. Hull, Mr. Knox, Mr. Olson; 
Aavisers: Mr. Essick, Mr. Millar 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: Dr. Bowen, Chairman; Judge Hufstedler, Vice 
Chairman, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Finch, Judge Hogoboom, Mr. Ruddock, Dr. Spellman; 
Aavisers: Dr. Billington, Mr. Hadden 


FINANCE: Mr. Colmery, Chairman; Mr. Larkin, Vice Chairman; Mr. Connell, Mr. 
Gerken, Mr. Grady, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Olson, Mr. Van Camp; Adviser: Dr. Young 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS: Mr. Ward, Chairman; Mr. Braun, Vice Chairman; Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Eldred, Mr. Gerken, Mr. Grady, Mr. Hinchliffe; Adviser: Mr. Essick 


HONORARY DEGREES: Mr. Ruddock, Chairman; Mr. Christopher, Vice Chairman; 
Dr. Bowen, Mr. Connell, Mr. Hinchliffe, Judge Hufstedler 


MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: Judge Hogoboom, Chairman; Mr. Janofsky, Vice 
Chairman; Mr. Christopher, Mr. Eldred, Mr. Hinchliffe, Mr. Ward; Adviser: Mr. 
McClellan 


NOMINATING: Mr. Larkin, Chairman; Mr. Grady, Vice Chairman; Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Finch, Judge Hogoboom, Mr. Janofsky; Adviser: Mr. Mage 


RELIGIOUS LIFE: Mrs. Toll, Chairman; **Mr. Hammack, Vice Chairman; Mr. Bryant, 
Mr. Eldred, Dr. Spellman, Mr. Ward 


STUDENT AFFAIRS: Mr. Hinchliffe, Chairman; Mr. Knox, Vice Chairman; Mr. 
Colmery, Mr. Connell, **Mr. Hammack, Mr. Janofsky, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Toll, 
Mr. Ward 


“For the year 1 973-74 
*“Deceased December 1973. a8 
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Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative officers and 
faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering the educational policy and 
functioning of Occidental College. 

PRESIDENT 5.5: SA: spe. aie asee RICHARD C. GILMAN, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Assistant to the President ........ccccccccccccececseceeeeees TALLMAN TRASK III, M.B.A., Ph.D. 
ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Dean of the Faculty and 


Vice President for Academic Affairs .........cccccceeeees WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, Ph.D. 
Associate Dean of the Faculty .........c.cccccescscoeeececscneeeees RICHARD R. HALLIN, Ph.D. 
EfDVE TTA ee isco toe we Senda atacae ea ee eteeteeae TYRUS G. HARMSEN, A.B.L.S., M.A. 
FREGISICONE OU occa acatice bas arvb cia aidiccad aakestat cena eee JOHN F. WRIGHT, A.B. 
Director Of "AUNGTCS. occu spcaeet ing coe rak sneak ieeneasyonniees eet GRANT L. DUNLAP, M.A. 
. Coordinator of Educational Melia .............ccccecceeeeeeees CARL A. WESTERHOFF, A.B. 
STUDENT SERVICES 
Dean of Students and 
Vice President for Student Affairs ..........ccccecccesesesevees ROBERT L. BOVINETTE, M.S. 
Associate Dean of Students and 
Director OF PINGNCIAUAIC «cack; ts<sciaseseceassetetaa teeeeee as BENJAMIN H. CULLEY, Ed.D. 
Associate’ Dean Of StuGe@mints ©... c<cdis vest ovgcuta- 1 tee pereeeeeeee BRIGIDA A. KNAUER, M.A. 
Dean OF AGIMiSSION poco uscceesscsecncuscnsesheceredtunaett Peeene: eae ERIC A. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Assistant Dean Of AGMISSION.......00000.c.ccsscacaneqepanesssasseuresereceuss sl leinen ann 
Assistant Dean Of ACGMISSIONT.......0.ccscccuhscsectassescdevssesssvessunssoseayanunena === as 
ACIMISSION COUMSGION focc.occcascnaitelaseceestves (pn teeeaeeeeee tate ANNA M. ARGUELLO, B.S. 
ACMISSION, COUMSCIOM ao <5 veitoucncauctaness cn etns co pke nee conten KAREN L. COOK, M.A. 
Director of Career Counseling and Placement.............. CAROL A. STASSINOS, A.B. 
Career Placement COUNSEIOL «..c.cccccccssecccceucuvesscuceessestanceucas'es ents inne aanEn nn 
Director of Student ACTIVILICS ........ccccecececececcccceceaeeceeeess MARY L. McALISTER, M.A. 
Director Of RESIDENCES 2... c cei cccxs iene scsscocswastegese hentee eae PATRICIA URKEN, M.A. 
Director Of Upward Bound ...........ccseceseeeeeees STEPHEN E. HOLEMAN, B.S., M.A.U.S. 
Director Of COUMSENIG xu ccrsis iat susaasretnsacderdcenettena eee ALFRED L. SHORE, Ph.D. 
Director of Flealtfi SGIViGG |. . ..sccc-ccswestsscccccesscfttevssees nee HENRY J. LANGE, M.D. 
PRAYSICIAND ous csusadvsteeseddincsagectads«stcavure (ritettecasat tine aa HARRY A. LUSK, M.D. 
Head Nurse)... occ. icetaiacgus vic laaecteaeiene eee MARY J. LASHUAY, R.N. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Treasurer and Vice President 


forBusiness ANGUS Sakiistoecacccmnaca ieee DONALD E. HELLAND, M.B.A,, C.P.A. 
Director of Physical Plant, ii tsi Giscecciateseieeeeneae ROBERT J. FARLEY, M.S.C.E. 
Manager0f the BOOK Store sivas: crosigthsseteaeies anew ean JANE T. STIVERS, A.B. 
Personnel Manager isc scsectivcas tsccocesdedscoaeantenits ict aeeie nee RUSSELL R. HAUTH, A.B. 
Principal ACCOUNTED ios vicars + sonecsayavczecsusesccussvextes anni canal LOIS LEE, B.B.A. 
Manager of Freeman College Union ........cccccccceeseeeseeeens CLANCY MORRISON, B.S. 
Manager of Thorne. Hall cia cccchinaick javvesdesnae eaten PHYLLIS J. WARSCHAW 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Vice President for Planning and Development .............0.cecceeeeeeues LEE O. CASE, A.B. 
Assistant to the President .............ccccccsscscstccsccceccecess ROBERT T. MAGNUSON, A.B. 
Assistant to the President ........c.c.ccccsecccececeeeeees HAROLD A. WAGNER, A.B., D.Hum. 
Director of Endowment Development...........c.ccccececeseees RICHARD GALBRAITH, A.B. 
Director Of AlUMNI Re1AtiONS ............cccccececcececccceccecesceceecs DAVID R. CHRIST, M.Div. 
Assistant Director of Alumni Relations ............0.0006 ADELAIDE G. McMENAMIN, A.B. 
Assistant Director of Alumni Relations ................0ccce000- ALAN B. NISHIMURA, M.B.A. 
PreCtOr Ol PUDONG INONMALION .......06s0ccivyencsgeidcoessecies KENNETH J. CARREIRO, M.A. 
eM RA ELEC MEEBO TS, coca dav stusi'enaccgustssuncakeds Suxevetavaversecss SUSAN K. HEITMAN, A.B. 


wR RRR KER KOK KE KK KR KX 


RARER Me er Cn ss cUkeasesaigs s+ sovetaieniieyesvsedne. BRUCE B. BUESCHEL, B.D., S.T.M. 


EIA Os TOR ONES ors heels... lesa sden esc eeee Ubi obatsalavecsetbedeees JEAN PAULE, M.A. 


ISTRA 
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With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, the 
names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in groups as 
indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first appointment 
is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated are for 
the academic year 1974-75. 


RICHARD CARLETON GILMAN (1965) .................ccccceceececeeeucs President of the College 
and Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1944, Dartmouth College; Ph.D., 1952, L.H.D., 1969, Boston University; LL.D., 
1966, Pomona College; LL.D., 1968, University of Southern California; LL.D., 1968, 
College of Idaho. 
WILLIAM P. GERBERDING (1972)................. Dean of the Faculty and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs and Professor of Political Science 
B.A., 1951, Macalester College; M.A., 1956, Ph.D., 1959, University of Chicago. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


DONALD KO ADAMS: (1955) aro )Oe aden a icaieweel ones Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1953, 
Northwestern University. 
CHARALAMBOS ALIPRANTIS (1973).............2:c0cceseeceecesceecseeeeeees Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics 
M.S., 1971, Ph.D., 1973, California Institute of Technology. 


GILMAN H. ALKIRE (1958) .................ccceseceeeeeseeseeeuees Associate Professor of Russian 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1966, University of California. 

RALPH ESAMEY 11965). similar a. aR Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1959, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1964, Brown University. 

KENNETH J. ATCHITY (1970) ...............ccceceeeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1965, Georgetown College; M. Phil., 1969, Ph.D., 1970, Yale University. 


DAVID L. AXEEN (1969)................cccceeeeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of American Studies 
B.A., 1964, University of lowa; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1969, Yale University. 

LELAND S. BABCOCK (1952) i.......cccscsscnesccrccncccccccscscencscsccsceeecs Professor of German 
A.B., 1947, M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 

EUGENE C. BAMMEL (1969) .................ccccceseeeeeeneeeeees Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A., 1958, M.A., 1963, S.T.B., 1964, University of Toronto, Ph.D., 1969, Syracuse 
University. 

LEI LANE BAMMEL (1968)....................:..085 Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1967, Washington University; M.A., 1968, California State College at Los 
Angeles; doctoral candidate, University of Utah. 
LUIS FOBAPTISTA (1973). ii...i..06.ccee nce idee Assistant Professor of Biology and 
Curator of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
B.S., 1965, M.S., 1967, University of San Francisco; Ph.D., 1971, University of 
California. 
HeKEITH BEEBE (1954)? siecle i eceseeasees David B. and Mary H. Gamble Professor 
of Religion 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 
1951, Columbia University. 


RUTH M. BERKEY (1960)........................06. Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California. 
JOSEPH MAGI MAN (1949) 5... nccccsccsccscnscessnesteavdeausuidecestsaansape Professor of Geology 


A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 
1957, University of California, Los Angeles. 

ROGER KP BURKE (1947) 20... .ceccccstscccdeccsecssdevescbanssans Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D., 
1957, University of Southern California. 

BRU Aa (ISSO) ire sacle aes CO AUN kackesGilenesedccwetaaencedess Professor of English and 

Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939, M.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 


FAC 
ULTY 


Liberal means free, and it 
also means generous. A 
liberal education should 
free a student from the 
tyrannous limitations of 
his own self and from the 
provincialism of his partic- 
ular place in history and 
geography, and it should 
do so by generously en- 
larging his alternatives for 
choice. Freedom is en- 
lightened choice; and the 
greatest freedom resides 
in an awareness of the 
greatest number of possi- 
bilities at any moment of 
decision. 
--Lewis Owen 
Professor, English & 
Comparative Literature 
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If one cares about student 


progress, teaching is as 
demanding, frustrating, 
time-consuming, challeng- 
ing, anxiety-provoking, 
and yes, rewarding (in 
intangible ways) as any 
occupation could possibly 
be. 

--Michael McAleenan 

Assistant Professor 

Sociology & Anthropology 
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LARRY T. CALDWELL (1967) ...............csecseeees Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., 1962, College of Wooster; M.A., 1963, M.A.L.D., 1964, Ph.D., 1968, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 

EDRIC CANE (1973) |. ...ccc0csxsieccesienvacemsnvayloneet cna «+0 sates Assistant Professor of French 
License, 1957, Dipl6me d’Etudes Supérieures, 1958, University of Paris; Ph.D., 
1973, University of Michigan. 


DANIEL CELCE-MURCIA (1973) .........ccsccsovcsncescsssccssorenseacseverscsevs Instructor in French 
A.B., 1968, M.A., 1969, C. Phil, 1971, University of California, Los Angeles. 
WELLINGTON K.—K. CHAN (1971) ...........:c:scceeseeeseeeeeees Assistant Professor of History 


B.A., 1963, Yale University; B. Litt, 1965, Oxford University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1972, 
Harvard University. 

GAGE WILLIAM CHAPEL (1972) ...............ccceceeseeeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1966, M.A., 1968, San Fernando Valley State College; Ph.D., 1972, University of 
Southern California. 

SUSAN B. CHAPLIN (1974) ............ccccceeceeccencenceeseeeeeees Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1968, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1973, Cornell University. 

GEORGE H. CLELAND (1954) Nii08. 25.7 ad.cretiesrcethes sss eentear mens Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 

NORMAN S. COHEN (1966) ................cccscceseesceeseeeseeees Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1958, George Washington University; M.A., 1960, Pennsylvania State University; 
Ph.D., 1966, University of California. 

DAVID COLE (1947) ee. ii i eae a Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; 
Ph.D., 1954, Claremont Graduate School. 

BENJAMIN H. CULLEY (1943) ................. Associate Dean of Students and Professor of 

Mathematics 
A.B., 1934, M.Ed., 1936, Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 

DAVID CUMMINGS (1967) ...............cccsceecceeceeeeesucenecs Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S., 1957, City College of New York; M.S., 1959, University of Tennessee; Ph.D., 

1962, Michigan State University. 


FRANK P. DE HAAN (1969) i2) ficc.a ce. hcsptencansnaenscsorcnusseeveneenene Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1957, Calvin College; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University. 
DANTE R. DETTAMANTI (1970) ................cceeceeceeseeeeees Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., 1965, University of California, Davis; M.A., 1970, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


CAROLYN A. DE YOUNG (1969) ...............0cscceceeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1955, University of Redlands; M.S., 1959, University of Southern California. 
GRANT L. DUNLAP (1954)............... ccc cceeceecenceeeeseeees Professor of Physical Education, 


Director of Athletics, and Coach of Baseball 
A.B., 1947, M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. 

STUART B. ELLIOTT (1960) 2.2.0 .0562, Weel cacknavdectaeqeatenanaes Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1949, M.S., 1951, Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 

LESLIE E. FISHBEIN (1974) ... 20... .s.cceeccientt een ee Instructor in American Studies 
B.A., 1967, Hunter College; doctoral candidate, Harvard University. 

MARY. H. FONG) (1972) oo... cea SIRT ee eve cle ees cae Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A., 1965, St. John’s University; M.A., 1967, Hunter College; Ph.D., 1972, New York 
University. 

BENEDICT FREEDMAN (1967)..............2cecceseseeeees Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1965, Ph.D., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. 

ALAN FREEMAN (1969)...............cccecceceeceees Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1966, M.A., 1967, Occidental College. 

NORMAN W. FREESTONE (1940)................cccccccececececeeeceseneeeeeaes Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937, Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern 
California. 

ERICH A. FREY,(1960) 0.2000. cote eee ee Associate Professor of German 
B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska; Ph:D., 
1963, University of Southern California. 


OLAF M. FRODSHAM (1950) .............cccccscecececsescscececenes Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 
JEROME H. GARRIS (1972) ..............0.2ceececeeees Assistant Professor of Political Science 


B.A., 1962, San Francisco State College; M.A., 1965, Stockholm University; Ph.D., 
1972, University of California, Los Angeles. 


HENRY GIBBONS (1971).............cccccccecscececcccscecscesscrecees Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A., 1962, Stanford University; M.A., 1965, Harvard University; doctoral candidate, 
Harvard University. 


GEORGE RJ GOLDNER (1973) .0..0...c0cccc.csecccveveseveccsecscecencves Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1965, Columbia College; M.F.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1972, Princeton University. 
RICHARD M. GRAYSON (1969) ...............ccccsecesecececeucecees Assistant Professor of Music 


A.B., 1962, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1963, University of Chicago; 
Ph.D., 1969, University of California, Los Angeles. 

AGNES ANN GREEN, IHM (1974) ................cc.ccccceeeeeees Visiting Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1934, B.S., 1938, Immaculate Heart College; M.S., 1942, University of Southern 
California; Ph.D., 1946, Stanford University. 

PEF Carey 149) sinha cae su cugs Soa ie de tOe Me edualicdedacedeelewscditescaes Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Mus.D., 1967, The Colorado 
College. 

STEPHEN J. HAAS (1971) ..............ccceeceeeeees Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

and Coach of Track and Cross Country 
A.B., 1963, Occidental College; M.A., 1969, Galltornia State College at Los Angeles. 
RICHARD PUSPLALLIN (1970) 7. S28. boc \icvcdeesdacsvostevdascvian Associate Dean of the Faculty 
and Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1962, Occidental College; B.A., 1964, M.A., 1969, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1969, 
Columbia University. 


WILLIAM G. HAND (1967)...............:.cceceeeececeececeeeeees Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1963, M.A., 1965, Ph.D., 1967, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
PRO PRINS (9D OB) oe weipmin vind oP isunnls i covey ertnab aqevusdacaqVidsbavedates cvs Professor of Art 


A.B., 1948, B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico. 
JOSEPH E. HARING (1959)................cceceeeeeeeeees Richard W. Millar Associate Professor 
of Economics and Finance 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 


BRICE PIAA S RTOS ee was vcias astncins cescivocsosssedescoodsctcccres Professor of History 
B.A., 1953, Swarthmore College; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1962, Harvard University. 

CORA BURT HARTLEY (1946) .................ccccceesecceeceeeees Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

MARY JANE C. HEWITT (1968)....................0. Assistant Professor of American Studies 
B.A., 1947, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1966, University of Southern California. 

MARCIA L. HOMIAK (1974) .............c.ccecceceeceececeenceeceetennencenns Instructor in Philosophy 
A.B., 1966, Mount Holyoke College; doctoral candidate, Harvard University. 

J. MYRON HOOD (1970)...............ccceceeeeecenceneeeeees Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1963, Grinnell College; M.S., 1965, Northwestern University; Ph.D., 1970, 
Washington University. 

MARYANNE C. HOROWITZ (1973)..............0ceeceeeeeceeceees Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1965, Pembroke College in Brown University; M.A.T., 1966, Harvard University; 
M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1970, University of Wisconsin. 

ANNE B. HOWELLS (1966)..................cccccecessesceueeeseeees Assistant Professor of English 

and Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1963, Swarthmore College; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1967, University of Washington. 


ALVIN MOHUDSON (1956) nite disci edecla eed i caceseeds Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947, M.S., 1950, Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 
JOSEPH F. HUMPHREY (1967) ..................2cceeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1963, Occidental College; M.B.A., 1965, Stanford University; Ph.D., 1970, 
University of Southern California. 


MICHEL W. JACQUEMETTON (1971).............c.ccecceceeececteseeneensenees Instructor in Spanish 
B.A., 1964, C.Phil., 1968, University of California, Los Angeles. 

JANE S. JAQUETTE (1969)............... cece ene ee eee Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A., 1964, Swarthmore College; Ph.D., 1971, Cornell University. 

LUTHER B. JENNINGS (1949) .................ccccccceeceseeeeeeeeneeenees Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949, M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 

PAS a cI ED Ji als eesdnavevis svt teet cl vers sinevivs cdbeeWastbaunesslebases Professor of Music 


A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; D.M.A., 1967, University of Southern California. 

FRANKLYN D. JOSSELYN (1955) ...............cccccseteccescenorscensesseees Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1937, University of California, Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


FAC 
ULTY 


Education is a lifelong 
process of examination of 
one’s own and others’ 
illusions and realities. 
One who calls himself 
“teacher” can facilitate 
or hinder this process. 
I like to think that I 
am a facilitator. 
--Mary Jane Hewitt 
Assistant Professor 


American Studies 
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I teach to learn and learn 
to teach. Living in a com- 
munity of scholars is to me 
a life of dialogue. 
--Maryanne Cline Horowitz 
Assistant Professor, History 
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ARPAD A. KADARKAY (1971) ..............cceeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A., 1963, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1965, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Ph.D., 1970, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

JAMES: FuKEELY (1973) 2. o-cvisce seen temceseaaeannep oss0ceacsyanncteeee Instructor in Anthropology 
B.A., 1969, California State University, Long Beach; doctoral candidate, University of 
California, Riverside. 

MARSHA KINDER (1965) ..............:ceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeenes Associate Professor of English and 

Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1961, M.A., 1963, Ph.D., 1967, University of California, Los Angeles. 
CLIFTON B: KROEBER (1955) 223. 2.44.20 eee eee Norman Bridge Professor of 
Hispanic American History 
A.B., 1943, M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 


FRANK. L LAMBERT (1948) cos..ds05 c005 5. 280. see oea ed ay. tren Seen Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

MICHELE LANGFORD (1974) ..............csecceceeeeesceeseeeseees Assistant Professor of French 
B.A., 1969, M.A., 1970, Ph.D., 1973, University of California, Irvine. 

JAMES H. LARE (1962)...............ccscceceeceeceeees Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1955, Occidental College; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1965, Cornell University. 

HERMAN A. LAUTER (1963)..............0:ccceneeseesseneees Associate Professor of Philosophy 


B.S., 1952, Purdue University; M.A., 1957, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1967, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

HAROLD: LALEEMER (1973). gai. - sc csaranaasekser ces crre chen ssase> Instructor in Physical Education 

and Coach of Football 

B.A., 1964, California State College at Los Angeles. 

JOSEPH A. LICARI (1970).............ccccescescescssesccesenes Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., 1962, University of Rochester; M.S., 1963, Princeton University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 
1971, University of Southern California. 


C. SCOTT LITTLETON (1962) ...............:.cceeeeeeees Associate Professor of Anthropology 
A.B., 1957, M.A., 1962, Ph.D., 1965, University of California, Los Angeles. 

MICHAEL M. MCALEENAN (1972)..............0cceeeeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., 1965, M.A., 1968, Michigan State University; Ph.D., 1973, University of Hawaii. 
JOHN S..MCANALLY (1957) 2.2. ..c...00cdic0.ccusgsd odes gateegenieniness Professor of Chemistry 

B.S., 1938, M.A., 1940, Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 
FELIX: E.;:MCKERNAN: (1955) -f4vcits Ses. et ee ee Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, 
University of Southern California. 

JOHN W. MCMENAMIN (1946) .................cesceeceesscesceesceescesssennacs Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 1949, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

PATRICIA MCMURRAY (1971)..............cccecceceesseeseeeeeeees Assistant Professor of English 

and Comparative Literature 
B.A., 1967, Connecticut College; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1971, University of Pennsylvania. 

IRWIN: MAHLER (1957) o.oo hic. .0c.s.0050tedeeae vans as cake eae eee Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1950, Stanford 
University. 


LAURA.L. MAYS (1973) s::53:..9 252s, ee. Be. ee Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1964, Goucher College; Ph.D., 1968, Yale University. 
EDWARD W. MILL (1962) .............. Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 


B.A., 1940, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1941, University of Michigan; M.A., 1953, 
Ph.D., 1954, Princeton University. 
KENNETH C. MILLETT (1974) ................c.cccccceceeeeeeeeeees Visiting Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics 
B.A., 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., 1964, Ph.D., 1967, University 
of Wisconsin. 


WILLIAM J. MORRIS (1955).............c.cceccccccccseececeeceusceavaseeneeaees Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 
MARTIN L. MORTON (1967)............cccccccecececececeeseceeens Associate Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1959, M.A., 1961, San Jose State College; Ph.D., 1966, Washington State 
University. 

WILLIAM R. NEBLETT, JR. (1965) .................ccseeeees Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., 1956, M.A., 1957, Florida State University; Ph.D., 1968, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


PROTEIN 1 SOS Fhecccueagainscsseusorseveesccrscdnaceserssursnssecettreek Professor of Physics 
B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D., 
1959, Pennsylvania State University. 

EVA MARGARITA NIETO (1969) ..............c:ccccccecccsececececeacesececeass Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., 1958, M.A., 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; doctoral candidate, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

KENNETH OLIVER (1948).................5. Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Bees WV ESS ut) WV Est FOOD) .§ Speer IAL, ANNs eee. AL ee Irma and Jay Price 

Professor of English Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of 
London. 


OMAR M. PAXSON (1950) ..............cccccececeseeeeeeeeeeeeues Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1960, Northwestern University. 

CONSTANCE M. PERKINS (1947)...............cccecececeesecececeeceeeeueeeueeeauas Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 

PPM ONE 9970) 22) See, ceca ecscescccuccvvesscencucenstieeedaes Instructor in Economics 


A.B., 1962, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1969, Stanford University; 
doctoral candidate, Stanford University. 

DONALD R. PETERSEN (1971).............ccccscscescscscseccsceaesceees Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A., 1969, University of Utah; M.F.A., 1971, Cranbrook Academy of Art. 

ROY G. PETRIE EPEC) Serer too Wiss cetouhabeculedecateee vbacchiets Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada, Ed. D., 1949, Stanford University. 

ANNABELLE PATEL (1966) LOI i onisisenso sorecinaasnmeninnaiansawanticeess Assistant Professor of French 
B.A., 1957, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.A., 1961, Middlebury College; 
Ph.D., 1971, Stanford University. 

RICHARD F. REATH (1947) ................2ceeceeeees Cecil H. and Louise Gamble Professor of 

American Institutions 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


THOMAS ROBERTSON (1960)..............:cccceeeeeeeees Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 
SUPA ee ER PE TIO) ole ow sccery sass dati ransviensieusacnevasnswoearersieseenens Professor of History 


A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Supérieures d'Histoire, 
1947, Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1954, 
Harvard University. 

VIG TOR Ee HOORIGUEZ (1972) cccciccics semcwccsavcccccceesessrccssancsaccscccne Instructor in Spanish 
B.A., 1964, St. Mary’s College of California; M.A., 1965, Stanford University; M.A., 
1967, University of Southern California; doctoral candidate, University of Southern 
California. 

ANDREW FO ROLLE (1952) 5 6. oi cl. ccscvicccesecrrpetescenes Robert Glass Cleland Professor of 

American History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1952, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
ROBERT ere) Fi (1955) eee. eee cia vccssevenvesenas Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature and Arthur G. Coons Professor 
A.B., 1939, M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 
TIMOTHY D. SANDERS (1964) ...................ccceceeeeeeeeees Associate Professor of Physics 
and Director of General Studies 
B.S., 1957, M.S., 1959, Ph.D., 1962, Stanford University. 

ANNE SOMEUL (1971) occ... ccsccrececeduerssesnccescsencees Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1963, Baylor University; M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 1970, University of Southern 
California. 


CHARLES W. SEEKING (1959) ciic is. ccccccunsescccccncncreccsecennccscs Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 

HEHBEAT SEGALL (1958) «5.6 eta eh diese eencates Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 

NATHAN SHENFELD (1965) ................ccceeneeeeeneeees Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1945, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1958, University of Buffalo. 

THOMAS A. SLOBKO (1971) ................ccceeeeeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1964, Ph.D., 1968, University of California, Los Angeles. 


FAC 
ULTY 


A liberal arts education 
should be quite demanding 
of students’ intellectual 
talents and their capacity 
for cooperation with fellow 
learners and teachers. The 
College should seek to 
pursue its work in an 
atmosphere of responsible 
inquiry which would 
require an attitude of 
inquisitiveness and an 
openness to discovery. 


...RObert Bovinette 
Dean of Students 
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hemalmecb ee cet swe write ons, mon. 


I hope to impart the sense 
of music as one of the 
important and powerful 
experiences in our lives. 
The great musicians speak 
to us in a language which 
fuses the highest of reason 
and feeling in a way at 
once completely accessible 
and forever challenging. 
--Richard Grayson 
Assistant Professor, Music 
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JO MOSTANCHPIELD (1960),......200ccccccaccesesscnaesescnsectenescucseeesamn Professor of Education 
B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California; Ph.D., 1960, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

JOHNS. STEPHENS) JF.i(1959) .... cen. sssccerecsussecascstnpesndentetyh aenes Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957, Ph.D., 1960, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

ROBERT E. STOCKHOUSE Il (1973) ...............ceeeeeeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1969, Ph.D., 1973, Colorado State University. 

ARNOLD H. STUDENMUND (1970) ..............cceseeeeeees Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1966, Hamilton College; M.A., 1969, Ph.D., 1970, Cornell University. 

SARA VAN DEN BERG (1973)............:.0cecseeeeereneeseneeeees Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., 1964, University of Minnesota; M.A., 1965, M.Phil, 1967, Ph.D., 1970, Yale 
University. 


DENNIS A. VANDERWEELE (1973) ..............:.eeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1965, M.A., 1967, Western Michigan University; Ph.D., 1971, University of Maine. 
PATRICK He WELLS (1957). .....6s.cccsseseessseenasoeccennnoesouple otha tveammte Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 
CABAVIDNVES ViCTSG LD ais scs csr sntedecrseuasnrnences sameeren ees Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1959, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
WILLIAM WESTPHAL (1973)............:..ccceceeceeeeeeseeneeens Instructor in Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketbail 
B.A., 1967, University of Southern California. 


ROBERT W. WINTER (1963)...............0ceecesceeeeesceeeeees Professor of the History of Ideas 
A.B., 1947, Dartmouth College; Ph.D., 1957, Johns Hopkins University. 
JEAN MOWYATT. (1970) 5. cic 2000. oc... 02 ccnnsessemenenmemupiaenans Assistant Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1961, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1969, Harvard University. 

BARBARA YIN (1971) .. 00.0502 o0ic.clelsadiydecscuntaseaenn Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S., 1967, Ph.D., 1971, Wayne State 
University. 

MARY FLEMING ZIRIN (1974) .................cceeeeees Visiting Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A., 1953, M.A., 1962, University of Colorado; Ph.D., 1971, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


PART-TIME FACULTY ON SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


RUTH.L. ADAMS (1972) iin cies cdvenes oncaidevertunceqnabth ounepotione: Teacher of Viola da gamba 
M.A., University of California, Los Angeles. 

GEORGE Pi BARKER (1964) oui tiicscecserscsnsonncdoncousacieascannant ee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1958, Occidental College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 

ELIZABETH J. BARBER (1969)..................ccceseeeeeeees Assistant Professor of Linguistics 
B.A., 1962, Bryn Mawr College; M.A., 1966, Ph.D., 1968, Yale University. 

CAROL BAUM (T1964) ious cc iecscccuck cece cweuds cealebe bees Gey eduee.saudeue ete Teacher of Harp 
Curtis Institute of Music, 1962. 

DENIS BROT T. (1973) airs riwineskonsavdiin sunnimee sass sevenckansasueeine tien (fate aeeneEa Teacher of Cello 

DONALD W. BROWN (1972). ...ss.cccsenserdecssscecseecudeseuedslescl aneee asian Teacher of Voice 
B.A., 1959, Williams College; M.A., 1960, M.M., 1965, Yale University. 

BRUCE B. BUESCHEL (1968)..................0c0000- Assistant Professor of Religious Studies 


B.A., 1961, University of Illinois; B.D., 1964, Colgate Rochester Divinity School; S.T.M., 
1966, Union Theological Seminary. 

KENNETH CLOKE (1973) cio iiss ctnekesd cite vadahewcass obddauatesensvens Lecturer in Urban Studies 
A.B., 1963, J.D., 1966, University of California, Berkeley; doctoral candidate, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


JACK K. DALTON (1960) .............ccecececeseeseceseneceeses Visiting Instructor in Art Education 
B.F.A., 1947, M.A., 1951, University of Arizona. 

DARRYL DENNING (1968) us cnsicesdsssceviscsscneresdavat-senshavere tankameeee ome Teacher of Guitar 
A.B., 1961, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

JANET BRODY: ESSER (1973) pico. cendeckevcencdencenssyedeveetbonseriives Visiting Instructor in Art 


B.F.A., 1951, University of lowa; B.A., 1953, Kent State University; M.A., 1970, 
California State College, Long Beach. 


SERA LAD Y isi death cutis sth T deut er ckvahcvasy dvs sundy shaven asceySueds yee Teacher of Piano 
Curtis Institute of Music, 1971. 

CIWA GRIFFITHS (1968) ................cccccccenssnecccencessenes Lecturer, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; 
Ed.D., 1955, University of Southern California. 

MONTI A. GRUTZMAKER (1970) .................ccececeececceceeeseseeneeteneeeeeaees Teacher of Flute 
A.B., 1966, California State College, Los Angeles; M.A., 1967, University of Southern 
California; doctoral candidate, University of Southern California. 


MILTON REST ENBAUM (1966) «ooo... 0c cccccccccsccansccnesccccccabauabbbadicesben Teacher of Bass 

SO Proiel BUNT MME LCI TT (19OG) i oer echesccccresosscntccncscncsacnancbnesencoscucoscasesens Teacher of Voice 
B.Mus., 1963, Manhattan School of Music; M.Mus., 1964, University of Southern 
California. 

Sees PARR USERID CHU ROT Clas aied sce ty sdosieiiveste teeta tisiscnevscdesecccanseneed ss Teacher of Violin 
JOAN RAND MOSCHOVAKIS (1965-67; 1969) ......... Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1959, University of California; M.S., 1961, Ph.D., 1965, University of Wisconsin. 
DONALD MUGGERIDGE (1963).................ccccecececececeeeecececeeeceaensenses Teacher of Oboe 
PS EER VEGI C1996), facies sar kcesncdcsveisachusnieas dasesibt dildecsedesse vie cd Teacher of Bassoon 
ROBERT P. PRICHARD (1957) ..............:c0cececeeeeeees Teacher of Organ and Harpsichord 

- A.B., 1952, M.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 


ar ee CUS) oa he octet heels cantly tigwanicsnvcidacvcscenctesesdecsaaseases Teacher of French Horn 
ESTE PT PREMISE C1962) ioc dierteneteaci tek stvterccnnssacticncntccecsccvaccrenes Teacher of Trumpet 
PEOVER PIP OSS CISTOY is cicctecarvenavebivctsitisnccevsasccsscnees Visiting Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1930, Butler University; M.A., 1933, Northwestern University; B.D., 1933, Garrett 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1935, Yale University. 


rel aeRPARSIEN (PIO oes Le gducctec wards Vcsss iodnecedvecduansccsnssteorsecees Teacher of Clarinet 

CPR eed PTA TEED CLOG) races re cenas roe e a cou vec oa sca enc cucnceedécecnuscsecsenedns Teacher of Piano 
B.Mus., 1958, M.Mus., 1966, University of Redlands. 

PIO STRAND (1970) occ cscccccnstucessdscstehasccwsserstectvereuscuepesonss Lecturer in Cinema 
A.B., 1961, University of California, M.F.A., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. 

PUPS MR ERGs MN Oe WOT 2) igi un ta dc cs oasis snes cou cathansanecaveeus sversusumadsdebduenseses Teacher of Piano 

TALLMAN TRASK Ill (1973) ............cc.ccccccsccscsssesscssccecnesceces Assistant to the President 


and Assistant Professor of General Studies 
A.B., 1969, Occidental College; M.B.A., 1971, Northwestern University; Ph.D., 1974, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
CARL A. WESTERHOFF (1972).............:.:ceceeeeeeeeeees Coordinator of Educational Media 
and Instructor in General Studies 
A.B., 1972, Occidental College. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 


Mae ERA ESRCIE DORE (LODO) os occu: viens os donee cmb cbng vonscesscscnnsendsthionash vain College Librarian 
A.B., 1947, M.A., 1950, Stanford University; A.B.L.S., 1948, University of Michigan. 

MARIANNE C. MOERMAN (1970).............0:sececeeceeeeeeneenerees Assistant Catalog Librarian 
M.A., 1955, University of Edinburgh; M.L.S., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. 

BARBARA V. MYERS (1960).............:::cccscscessecscescesceceseeceeseneenesaes Catalog Librarian 
B.A., 1935, Wellesley College; M.S.L.S., 1962, University of Southern California. 

JOHN ROBINSON (1978)..05:50cccccscssecscecsecsovescseecsnceenes Assistant Acquisitions Librarian 


B.S., 1958, Drexel University; M.A., 1962, Villanova University; M.L.S., 1973, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

JOHN SAEGER (1963) cic cscccceccncsccseenccenccscsceccunsnscsanctcsnentanaceceee Reference Librarian 
A.B., 1936, A.M. 1937, Oberlin College; B.S.L.S., 1942, Western Reserve University. 


ALAQAANH 


College education should 
open minds rather than 
close them. It should 
develop an analytical 
ability which hopefully 
can be applied to as-yet- 
unexpected problems in a 
world different from the 
one currently available 
for study. 
--Stuart Elliott 
Associate Professor, 
Physics 
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I am convinced that 
southern California sets 
the tone and style for 
much if not all of the 
world and yet has a kind 

_ of honest naivete that 
prevents mind-stifling 
preoccupation with itself. 


Smog, perhaps; smug, never. 


-Joseph Birman 
Professor, Geology 
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JEAN SCHROEDER (1971). oe-cea ks eet care tee eee Acquisitions Librarian 
B.A., 1950, Park College; B.Mus., 1952, Converse College; M.Mus., 1956, Boston 
University; M.L.S., 1971, University of Southern California. 


LUCY SNYDER (1970) o.i0 sce s cert iar sec veccieesescasorenen te reters os Cece atime Periodicals Librarian 
A.B., 1969, M.L.S., 1970, University of California, Los Angeles. 
MICHAEL C. SUTHERLAND (1970).................ccceceeeeeeeeeees Special Collections Librarian 


B.A., 1966, San Fernando Valley State College; M.L.S., 1970, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

CYNTHIA WOHLBERG (1968) .................ccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Assistant Catalog Librarian 
B.A., 1963, Washington University; M.L.S., 1968, University of California, Los Angeles. 


EMERITI 


MABEL S. BARNES (1950-1971) ............:.cceeeeeeeeeues Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio 
State University. 

GABRIELE VonMUNK BENTON (1952-1968)..............:sesececeeeeeeees Professor Emeritus of 

Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 

VERNON L. BOLLMAN (1936-1973)...............cccsceeeeeeeeaes Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1931, M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of 
Technology. 


FLORENCE NORMA BRADY (1927-1966) ..............scesecesceesceeceeeneeees Registrar Emeritus 
A.B., 1919, Litt.D., 1966, Occidental College. 

GILBERT BRIGHOUSE (1938-1971).............:.ccseeeeeees Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.S., 1930, M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of lowa. 
ROY: DENNIS (1935-1970) oi. odio. ao ssacssedssnnnyoceseguy es meen Director of Athletics Emeritus 

A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 
LAURENCE DE RYCKE (1943-1970) ...............cceeceeees Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929, M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
CYRIL K. GLOYN (1946-1971)...............:cccceeeeeeeseeees Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.S., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932, 
Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


JANET HOIT (1927-1970) .....25..0c2cc0:-,ses0scbeeeeyceelestephensgee ey cedeene aaa Treasurer Emeritus 
A.B., 1927, LL.D., 1970, Occidental College. 

ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925-1960) .................... Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918, Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 

HARRY ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935-1957) ................ Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 

KENNETH S. KURTZ (1946-1973) .............ccccceeeeeseees Professor Emeritus of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933, M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, 
Yale University. 
SILVA LAKE (1948-1963) ...............ccccceeeeeeees Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1928, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown 
University. 


RAYMOND G. McKELVEY (1939-1971) .............. Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 

FRED F. McLAIN (1921-1954)) oo os ccccc cata eecaes caeeccaeee eens ce ceeeeeeae Comptroller Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 

ELSIE MAY SMITHIES (1944-1954)...............cccccceeeeceeeeeeseeeees Dean of Women Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 

HOWARD S. SWAN (1934-1971).............. James G. Warren Professor Emeritus of Music 


A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona 
College. 


MARY LAING SWIFT (1954-1965)..............ccccesecececeseeceeeeeeeees Dean of Women Emeritus 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
CARL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928-1963) ...................00008 Professor Emeritus of Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 
1943, Stanford University. 

J. DONALD YOUNG (1936-1962) ..............cccccecececceeseeeeeeeeees Professor Emeritus of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920, M.F.A. 1925, Princeton University. 
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The Occidental College Alumni Association was organized in 1894 and has a 
record of service to the College since that date. The Association seeks to 
contribute to the continuing development of Occidental College by strengthening 
the bond which exists between the College and its former students. 

A graduate of Occidental College and anyone who has completed a minimum of 
eight courses, or equivalent, of undergraduate work at Occidental becomes a 
member of the Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students 
who have completed a year of work at the College (six courses or equivalent) are 
also members of the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association functions under the direction of the Alumni Board of 
Governors. In addition to the ten members of the Board of Governors, there are five 
alumni trustees serving five-year terms on the Occidental Board of Trustees. 

The Occidental College Alumnus is published five times a year and mailed to all 
members. The Association provides alumni-centered activities on the campus, as 
well as in major geographic centers of the country. One annual event open to 
current students and faculty as well as alumni is the Occidental Forum, a day's 
program of lectures by Occidental faculty on topics related to their special interests 
or current research projects. The Annual Fund provides a means for alumni to 
express their interest in the College through financial support. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS” 


aby ANUS Se Cie Se Chairman and President of the 
Alumni Association 
See ONES PEs iayesacescypaninav¥eseyagsueeeteasesvedsosnes Vice Chairman 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Term expiring 1974 


RE ET TOEISCL EL OA SONS, | CN oy cab hsv since iotiel as oncavncdsealetdeodas asses srannisieg dune gins Fullerton 
IE AOSDY HOG. PILL). |. 2). cceascs tet ncvaegsgsewegeaddidadinoversascestanas Los Angeles 
ECON SA ech cy bc ceis dh’ Vaden pug yeah cts hacia nse paddvestie soecsvaehevededns San Gabriel 


Term expiring 1975 


NES ea he Wi aed 5 \ su Peres nal eaaranhapauwitaekin ste adnpace cael us Granada Hills 
EE ae eR kee os cee Pec Lav dhee conan tian cceroecbhdwensGepetayses ss kanty Pasadena 
URN 37 IVI. See foie osuynncesoetcurs <pasanme cen dnceteavedndece¥eavntrnavayees Seal Beach 


Term expiring 1976 


RES AT IGT SONY, Pili deo See aes as cacee kins asco syic Vadesscssteaneuceedenenssnes Los Angeles 
aR TN ets ipo von efidedge okt ¥ouns hcdpaindasseeeeesnteatantaetaesecezeoaeee Rolling Hills 
eR MRE PEPE, ns ie say ivacesaudinsyansWhseabdenweescenasnesanans Arcadia 
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EX-OFFICIO REPRESENTATIVES 


Richard C. Gilman, Ph.D., LL.D., L-H.D................... i aie sttessestsssesseeeeeessLOS Angeles 
David RiGhrist 255 verckssdetcts ce ctapaee ie nares tee te cane eee vesssseaseeseeeees LOS Angeles 
Mrs. John McMenamiii, 40... 2721.0. ee ah ......Los Angeles 
Alan B. Nishimura, ’68 .................. ar, Se eee Ui. gts coasceualecs oe ....Culver City 
Charles W. Seekins, 38, Ph.D. .................cceeee ee neececvecieuaest oes euectsh ttn =gaiemewEE 
Lee O. Case....... Arisa ce toed Bat ae aG NG eet Catteries See seseeeseeseeeess--Calendale 
Richard Galbraith, °41 .........-.cccccucccescesececceccneasemcese tens cesectueceneeentnCOU IIIa aetna 
Robert Te Magnuson,'39.< i.e. apenas sineannedecessececadoyse sSNA ete mens nel 
Harold A. Wagner, '24, D.HUM. ..............cececeeeeee es ates PR Ne Se weeeeese.an Marino 
Arthur G. Coons, dr, 52 vicccc..pccsescccndccauustsenps cans cvctaaescess ela cuits Osteen clin Intima nama 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1973-1974 


Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Graduates .... 30 41 an 29 Sr 66 26 45 71 
Seniors ........ 200 161 361 220 180 403 231 179 410 
Juniors......... PAT 185 402 225 196 421 214 192 406 
Sophomores.. 244 225 469 208 # 204 412 200 192 392 
Freshmen ..... 253 224 477 ear 205 442 221 184 405 
Specials....... 24 9 ao 12 10 22 15 9 24 
TOTALS 2. 968 845 1813 934 832 1766 907 801 1708 
‘Summer Term 1973 
Graduates Undergraduates Total 
106 240 346 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1972-73 


Doctor of Philosophy .........0.0008 a 
Master OAS a diccselhcceticvienss 69 
Bachelor Of Arts cscccc.cscssnecess 425 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1972-73 


Robin Sue Aspinall 
Richard Avila 

Bud Wayne Bisbee 
Geraldine M. Black 
Humberto Blanco 
Onyebuchi Anthony Chukwurah 
Linglingay B. Fonacier 
Helmut Jurgen Fraund 
Philip G. Gust 

Martha Jo Jones 
Basel Raouf Khatib 
Warner Marshall 


Doctor of Philosophy 


Stanley Sheinkopf 
Kazuko Suzuki Sugisaki 


Master of Arts 


Takako Matsuda 
Katherine Anne Maxson 
John Nolan Quisenberry 
Lawrence Edwin Ramp 
Grace Myers Robertson 
Beverley W. Rodgers 
Chitprapa Santisermswat 
John Edward Tenney 
Catherine Jean Tinker 
Susan Lock Vizuette 
Robert Alan Young 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


Robert Rae Spears, Ill 


Master of Arts in Urban Studies 


Karen Christine Anderson 
Richard M. Birmele 
David William Bowie 


John Ellison Brown 
Ezunial Burts 
Robert Kodjo Butts 
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James Paul Chandler 
Ronald John Clare 

Joseph Lee Clytus 
Benjamin Cortez 

James Maurice Crawford 
John Clifford Daniels 
David Donald Dominguez 
Maureen Sharon Fitzgerald 
William Thomas Fletcher 


William Douglas Franks, Jr. 


Dennis D. Frazier 
Arthur D. Fulton 

Helen LaRose Griffin 
Gustavo loele 

Harold F. Klubertanz 
Barbara A. Lashley 
Thomas Cleaver Layton 
Thomas L. McGill 

Paul John Mandabach 
Rebecca Elaine Mayes 


Bachelor of Arts 


Richard A. Monteilh 
Benjamin Montijo 
Larry James Mosley 

_ Amy Upton Nolan 
Angel Luis Ortiz 
Manning Carlyle Peterson 
Cecil Eugene Pollard 
Margaret Maisel Rasey 
Richard M. Riley 
Gabriel G. Rodriguez 
William Lawrence Schreiber 
Julie Anne Sgarzi 
Suzanne Christine Shelton 
Karen Antoinette Thomas 
Lourdes Travieso 
Joseph Vinson 
Mark A. Volmert 
Ronald Francis Weber 
Odessa Woolfolk 


Graduation Honors include the following: Summa cum Laude, awarded to those 


students who achieved a grade of A in at least 8/9 of their courses taken with a grade 
and have passed the comprehensive examination with distinction; Magna cum Laude, 


awarded to those students who have achieved a grade of A in at least 2/3 of their 
courses taken with a grade and have passed the comprehensive examination; Cum 


Laude, awarded to those students who have achieved a grade of A in at least 5/12 of 


their courses taken with a grade and have passed the comprehensive. Summa cum 
Laude is indicated by *, Magna cum Laude by +, and Cum Laude by j. 


Lorraine Gail Abell 
Ruben Abrica 

+ Christine Anne Adams 
Cathy S. Alex 
John Charles Alexander 
Kenneth Ray Allen 
James Micheal Altuvilla 
Jaleh Amin 
Brian Peter Anderson 

+ Richard Lane Anderson 

+Clifford Joseph Ando 

7 Eileen Anisgarten 
Ann Avery Appleman 
Willa Ann Axenfield 


Cheryl Lynn Baker 
Lonni Elaine Balisky 
Gregory Baranoff 
Karen Hunter Bartlett 

7John Edward Bates 

+ Caryn M. Bauer 
Rocky Bauer 

+ Gary Lee Beckstrom 

+ Barbara Susan Beebe 
Helen Hilliard Bennett 
Lawrence John Berg 
Kurt Eugene Beske 
William C. Bessette 

;+David Alexander Bews 


Peter Bisno 
Robert Bruce Blackwell 
+ Margaret Naomi Bloch 
Karen Quick Bolton 
Timothy Craig Bolton 
{Jeffrey P. Boshes 
7+ Lynn Doraine Bossert 
+ Andrea Bower 
Todd Arthur Bradley 
7 Harold A. Brown 
Robert Glenn Brown 
Mary Elizabeth Brownlee 
David William Burcham 
Patricia Joan Burdette 
Teri Ellen Burgess 
+ Patricia Anne Butz 


Michael Anthony Calloway 
Forrest Ward Carlisle, Ill 
+Stephen Lewis Casner 
Jeffrey Joseph Catania 
Lucia A. Chappelle 
+Robert Ward Chestnut 
Joseph Murphy Chilberg 
+ Sharon Turner Christensen 
Patricia Kearns Clabaugh 
+Barbara Bement Claflin 
Peter Merritt Clark 


Christopher Robin Coddington 


William James Coffill 
+ Elizabeth Anne Colburn 
Leonard B. Collings, Jr. 
Johnny Tyrone Collins 
Susan Hanes Collis 
James Saavedra Colon 
+ Derek Lowen Coombs 
Monte Lloyd Cooper 
Elise Cowger 
Sandra Dorothy Craig 
+Karen Youngman Cranston 
Deborah Crawford 
Richard Wallis Creighton 


+ John Fredrick Dablow, III 
+ Bruce H. Dalton 
+Roberta Sue Darrow 
James Edward David 
Robert C. de Carteret 
Mark Ashley DeFriest 
7+ Charles Andrew Dennis 
Marie-Louise De Swart 
+ Bryon Allen Dickey 
Ann Dietzer 
Eugene Ralph Dorio 
Melody Joy Duran 
Karen Louise Dwyer 
Christine Elaine Dykema 


+ Margaret Cecile Ehmann 
Mary Carruthers Ehrgood 
James Scott Eicher 
George Malcom Ellyson 

+ Sharon Kay Emanuelli 
Heidi Prentice Ettinger 


David John Fahrer 
+Gregory Dean Feldmeth 
Frank Robert Ferris, Jr. 

7 Stephan D. Fihn 

+ Janice Evelyn Filler 
Kathleen Joan Fischer 

+ Guy Edward Fletcher 
Roberta Ann Flocks 

+ Martha Ford 

+ Margaret Louise Forrest 
John Foss 
Jeffrey Winslow Frost 


+ Grady Gammage, Jr. 
Elsie B. Garfield 
James Edward Garrett 
Jessie Ruth Gaston 
+ Janet Rosamond Goodrich Gates 
Janet Lynn Gauthier 
+ Anne C. Gentles 
+Paul Gerhardt George 
+ Ellyn Mara Gersh 


Thomas S. Giamario 
David Brian Gianas 
Francis Eugene Giberson 
Mark W. Gilbert 
Richard Taylor Gill 
+Steven Brent Glade 
+Lawrence Robert Glosten 
Douglas E. Godbe 
+Barbara Lou Goldenberg 
James Ernest Goodenberger 
+Virginia Anne Gorsuch 
Megan Elizabeth Duff Graae 
Catherine Ann Graves 
+ Howard Louis Greenberg 


Cliveden Chew Haas 
+ Helen Alice Haig 

Donna E. Hall 

Marchelle Denise Hammack 

Janice Patricia Handlers 
+ David C. Hanna, Jr. 

Marie Colleen Hanna 
+Leslie Helen Hanson 
+Neal L. Harvey 

Bruce Laird Hasslinger 
+Jane Taylor Hedges 
+ Helen Diane Henderson 

Mary Jullien Henry 

Carl Christopher Henzgen 
+ Jaime Thomas Hernandez 

Elizabeth Helen Herndon 

Mary Jo Hiatt 

Jeffrey Parsons Hibbitt 

Hilly Gene Hicks 
+ Diane Rose Hijos 

Bartlett Forrest Hill 

Theodore Craig Hilton 

Dorothy Gretchen Hinkle 
7 William David Hoak, Jr. 

Michael Bruce Hollins 
+H. Barry Holt 
* Henry Vincent Huang 

Martin Douglas Hunter 


+ Anthony Joseph lacoboni 
Roberta M. Ikemi 
Eric Anthony Iverson 


Dennis Lawrence Jablonski 
Mary Etta Jackson 
Linda Christine Jarvinen 
Matthew Moore Jefferson, III 
+ Carole Louise Johnson 
Edmund Paul Johnson 
+ Grayson Mark Johnson 
Jeffrey LeRoy Johnson 
Masao Johnson 
Deanne Elizabeth Jones 
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Stephen Lawes Jones 

Teresa Catherine Jones 
+Massad G. Joseph 

William Walter Josephson 


Hilda Kanber 
John Joseph Kelley 
Lydia Jean Kenewell 
+Mary Ellen King 
William Disman Knox 
Theodore Allen Koelsch 
y+ Lauralyn S. Kolb 
Melvyn C. Kong 
Thomas Bradley Krenek 
+ Anne Harris Krummenacher 
Patricia Ann Kruse 
Lynn Louise Kunz 
7 Paul Scott Kurtin 
Melvin Den Kuwahara 
Lauramary McGee Kvasnosky 
James L. Kwok 


Christopher Robert La Bonge 
Catherine Jane Ladany 
Michael Lam 

+ Sandra L. Lamb 
Sara R. Latz 

7+ John Anthony Lawrence 
Paul Zachary Lawryk 

+ Laura Merriam Layton 
Barbara Ann Leigh 
Susan Teresa Lentz 
Dolores Li 

+Donald Dean Lillegard 
Stephen Limon 

;+Laura Ann Link 
Charles Frederick Little 
Kathleen Lucinda Livingston 
Charles Edgar Lockerby, III 
Courtney Dana Lockwood 

+ Dennis Stephen Losin 

+ David Mark Louie 
Kathryn Gail Lynn 


+Doug McAdam 
Timothy Michael McCreary 
Rex Eldon McDaniel 


Robert Emmett McDonough, Jr. 


Craig Scott MacGlashan 
Robert Paul MacMillan 
Debra Adrienne McMillen 
+ David William McMurchie 
7 Sharon Marie McMurray 
Patrick Paul Macey 
Elizabeth Ann Madden 
Thomas Jay Madill 
;~Peter Charles Maki 
Rosemarie Mancuso 
Thomas Webb Mar 


Carol Ann Mardian 
Candace Dee Margulies 
Michael Charles Marrone 
Susan Elizabeth Marsh 
Laurie Ann Martin 
+ Scott Leslie Martin 
Timothy David Martin 
Edmond Glenn Martinez 
John Martinez 
Mark M. Matteson 
Jerry L. Meek 
Gary Shigeo Mikuni 
Barbara Lee Miller 
Ray Fredrick Miller 
Douglas Nathaniel Milner 
John Steven Minger 
+Candace Patricia Miyamura 
Robert Becker Moeller, Jr. 
Kelly Sims Moeur 
Nora Monk 
William Brigham Moore, Jr. 
+ Richard Carr Morgan 
Toni Maja Morgan 
+Walter Viadimir Morosan 
Kathryn Elaine Muir 
Constance Joylynn Mulder 
Paul Joseph Muldoon 
Terry Joe Munhall 
Ellen Ann Murdick 
Kathleen Maitland Murray 
Timothy Lee Myers 


Eileen Shizue Nako 

Owen T. Narikawa 
+ Susan Janet Neil 

Jeannette Hiller Nelson 
+Mary Jane Nelson 
7+ John Doty Newell, Il 
+Steven Wayne Nishibayashi 


Kay P. Herrington Ogden 
Barbara Ann Olsen 
Lawrence K. Orr 


+Steven Albert Pace 
A. Daniel Panella 
Helen-Lou Parker 

;+Johanna Almitra Parker 
Susan Patigalia 
C. Lokke Patrick 

+Dennis Roy Patrick 
Michael Alan Pearson 
Jeffrey Lee Peckham 

+Elena Sainz Pehlke 
David Perea 

+ John Steven Peterson 

+ Mary Laurie Phillips 
Gonzalo Pineda 
Ernest Porras, Jr. 


+ Robert Earl Power, Jr. 
Rebecca Button Prichard 


Jay Joseph Quilligan 


Kathleen Ralston 
Bruce Bollinger Rebert 
John Scott Reed 
Nancy Lee Reeves 
David Reicher 

+ Nila Jean Repard 

+ Frances Louise Restuccia 
Ricardo Reyes 

+ George Clark Rinker 
Shelley Roberts 
Bruce A. Robinson 
Ruth Elizabeth Robinson 
Rebecca Jean Roe 

+Terri Fae Rosenbaum 
Steven Douglas Knauer Ross 
Peter Lee Rubenstein 
James Matthew Rushton 
Susan Elaine Ryf 


Randall Marchmont Sammons 
Frank Anthony Sanchez 
Ardise Renee Santos 

+ Mary Kathleen Saxon 
Elizabeth Joy von Schoff 
Sally Ann Schreyer 
Robert Riner Scivally 
Robert Foster Seal 

+ Atsuko Serizawa 
Jonathan W. Shaddy 
Ellen Elizabeth Sheldon 
Maria H. Siewers 

+ Steven William Silver 
Jeffrey Paul Silverman 
Mary Joanne Simon 

+Kathleen Marie Simpson 
Denise Elizabeth Slay 
Alan W. Smith 
Derinda Marie Smith 
Hobart Henry Smith, Ill 
Norman Franklin Smith 
Christine Suzanne Smithies 

+ Peter Lewis Snowhill 
Judith Gail Snyder 
Scott Soder 
Lawrence David Sonderling 

+ Michael Joe Sollenberger 
Donald lvar Somers 
William Jeffrey Sparks 

+ Scott Gary Spear 
Sharon McAnally Sprenger 
Bill Stark 
Bruce Steinbaum 

+ Elliott Lewis Stewart 
Molliann Stocks 


Michael Gannon Strausz 
Elona Edna Street 
Thomas Whitney Stroud 


+Ken Hideshi Takayama 

} Jeffery H. Tarbox 

+Douglas T. Teraoka 

+Catherine B. Terry 

7 Alan Test 

{Janet Elizabeth Thomas 
Janet Ann Thompson 
John Scott Thompson 

+ John Michael Tidd 
Arthur Joseph Ting 
William M. Tobin 
John Robert Toth 
Victoria Kimberley Trotta 


+ Paul Uhimann 
+ Karen Michele Urbanek 


Michelle Mary Vallez 
* Donald Robert Van Deventer 
+Peter Demarest Van Houten 
+Mark Lindsey Van Stone 
Ernesto Ruiz Verdugo 
+John Joseph Verscaj 
+Janice Marie Vessey 


+Katherine Hope Waldo 
Elizabeth Ann Walker 
Gregory Alan Walker 

+ Richard Hugh Walker 
Carl James West 
Kristine Louise West 
Paul West 
Anne Elizabeth Wheeler 
Gregg Stuart Whitaker 
Don H. Whitehead 
Brent Alan Whittlesey 
Maryla H. Wilbur 
Edward M. Williams 

+Teryl Bailey Willis 
Christopher James Wilson 
Sarah Cameron Wilson 
Michael Samuel Wittlin 
Alan William Wolfson 
Robert Munro Wolterstorff, Jr. 
Ernest Hamilton Wood 

+ Yvonne Roberta Wood 
Peter ILM. Wormer 

+ Robert Simpson Wright 


Arlene H. Yokoyama 


+ Robert Allan Zeavin 
Carol Ann Zee 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1972-73 


REGIS 
TRA 


Graduation Honors of Summa cum Laude, Magna cum Laude, and Cum Laude are 
indicated in the list of Bachelor of Arts. 


During the year 1972-73 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
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Phi Beta Kappa: 


Clifford Joseph Ando 
John Edward Bates 
Lynn Doraine Bossert 
Andrea Bower 

Stephen Lewis Casner 
Robert Ward Chestnut 
Barbara Bement Claflin 
Elizabeth Anne Colburn 
Roberta Sue Darrow 
Margaret Cecile Enmann 
Gregory Dean Feldmeth 
Stephan D. Fihn 

Martha Ford 

Margaret Louise Forrest 
Grady Gammage, Jr. 
Paul Gerhardt George 
Steven Brent Glade 
Barbara Lou Goldenberg 
Virginia Anne Gorsuch 
Helen Alice Haig 

Leslie Helen Hanson 
Jane Taylor Hedges 
Carole Louise Johnson 
Massad G. Joseph 
Mary Ellen King 

Donald Dean Lillegard 


Graduating with Departmental Honors were: 


In American Studies: 
Grady Gammage, Jr. 


In Biology: 

Elizabeth Anne Colburn 
Charles Andrew Dennis 
Peter Charles Maki 
Susan Janet Neil 
Johanna Almitra Parker 
Mary Laurie Phillips 
Catherine B. Terry 


In Chemistry: 


Steven Wayne Nishibayashi 


Peter Demarest Van Houten 
Robert Simpson Wright 


In Diplomacy and World Affairs: 


Kathryn Elaine Muir 
Maria H. Siewers 
Steven William Silver 
John Michael Tidd 


Dennis Stephen Losin 

Doug McAdam 

David William McMurchie 
Candace Patricia Miyamura 
Walter Viadimir Morosan 
Mary Jane Nelson 

Steven Wayne Nishibayashi 
Steven Albert Pace 

Dennis Roy Patrick 

Elena Sainz Pehlke 

John Steven Peterson 
George Clark Rinker 

Terri Fae Rosenbaum 
Michael Joe Sollenberger 
Elliott Lewis Stewart 

Ken Hideshi Takayama 
Douglas T. Teraoka 
Catherine B. Terry 

John Michael Tidd 

Donald Robert Van Deventer 
Peter Demarest Van Houten 
Mark Lindsey Van Stone 
John Joseph Verscaj 

Janice Marie Vessey 

Teryl Bailey Willis 

Yvonne Roberta Wood 


In Economics: 
Lawrence Robert Glosten 
Donald Robert Van Deventer 


In English and Comparative Literature: 
Grayson Mark Johnson 


In Music: 
Barbara Bement Claflin 
Helen Diane Henderson 


In Political Science: 
Paul Gerhardt George 
Elsie B. Garfield 


In Psychology: 

Lynn Doraine Bossert 
Robert Ward Chestnut 
Elena Sainz Pehlke 
Yvonne Roberta Wood 


In Sociology and Anthropology: 


Margaret Cecile Enmann 
David C. Hanna, Jr. 
Doug McAdam 

John Joseph Verscaj 


In Spanish: 

Roberta Sue Darrow 
Laura Merriam Layton 
Janet Elizabeth Thomas 
Katherine Hope Waldo 


In Speech/ Drama: 
Karen Hunter Bartlett 
Forrest Ward Carlisle, III 
Heidi Prentice Ettinger 
Ellyn Mara Gersh 
Thomas S. Giamario 
Helen Alice Haig 
Rebecca Button Prichard 
Mary Kathleen Saxon 
Teryl Bailey Willis 
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Absence, Leave Of ..............c.ceceeeeee 36 


Academic Policies ...............sceseseees 35 
Academic Program .............csceeeeees 21 
Accident Insurance ..............0.:0006 201 
AGCTOCIAUONISIE a) nants nT cased in 10 
AGHVIUGS ius eee eee rete eee ica tas 177 
Administrative Officers .................. 224 
Admission Requirements 
Undergraduate ...................0000 187 
CSO eer foes oeneet See rameni ees 29 
Advanced Placement and Credit...... 38 
Alf FOG FLO we ste revses es ectt 40 
Alumni Association ...............:00006 oor 
American Studies ...............sceceeeenes 48 
Anthropology, Department of 
SOCIOIOGY ‘ANG. s sisasscenaeees oecaes 163 
Aptitude Tests ................. 30, 188, 189 
Area: Studies |) .ics.acseva encores seveveeee 52 
Art, Department Of ................2ceeeeeees 73 
Artist and Lecture Series ....... 181, 193 
Asian Studies i). iii sic liediepieeeicss 52 
Associated Students ................0608 183 
AtHIGUOS GU Ne roses hitches ohensseieneas 179 
AUICHHORS Fg eo cated enh ay cet cos pees 35 
Automobiles tai auntolyontets cic. 202 
Bachelor of Arts Degree ................6. 23 
Band occ, eee teen rete Re 133; 177 
Biology, Department of .................5. 78 
Bird, Remsen, Lectureship ...... 181, 204 
Board anid OOM si taki taecs scuce es 193 
Board’of. Trustees i. svscsaeace- seve ites. 221 
Botany (See Biology) ...............c0ecee 78 
Bridge, Norman, Professorship ...... 203 
Buildings and Grounds ..................55 A 
CalOnGal yet v<0 Jos dhs access des es coleet a eee fi 
California Institute of Technology 
Engineering Program ................5 58 
Exchange Program.............2.s0068: 47 
California State Scholarships.......... 197 
CAMDUS. A eo Mtl GC aloe 13, 250 
Chairs, Endowed .............0ceceseeeeees 203 
Chapel Choir ........00s.,s0scheeerses4 30, 177 
Chapel Endowment...............:00000 204 
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Arthur G. Coons 
Administrative Center 

Johnson Hall 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to the 
Bakersfield turnoff, then take the Golden State Freeway north to the Verdugo 
offramp (Glendale Freeway). Follow the Glendale Freeway to its terminus at 
Fletcher Drive. Continue on Fletcher Drive two blocks to its merger with Eagle 
Rock Boulevard. Take Eagle Rock Boulevard north to the intersection of York 
Boulevard. Turn right on York Boulevard, then turn left at Avenue 45 and travel 
one block to Alumni Avenue. Turn right. Alumni Avenue terminates at the main 
_gate of the campus. 


By Bus. Metropolitan Transit Authority motor coaches. Take either the York 
Boulevard ‘’6’’ coach or the Eagle Rock “7’’coach northbound, on Broadway in 
downtown Los Angeles. Ride to Armadale Avenue on the “6” line, or to Westdale 
Avenue on the ‘7’ line. 


From Glendale, eastbound coaches, line ‘31,’ connect with ‘7’ coach in Eagle 
Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same line from Pasadena. 
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